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CYPRUS, SYRIA, anv PALESTINE. 


oF THE DIFFERENT PEOPLE WHO INHABIT 
SYRIA AND: PALESTINE, 


EFORE I deſcribe the cities of Syria and 
4 IF Paleſtine, I ſhall give an account of the 
different people who inhabit thoſe provinces, 
not only from my own obſervation, but alſo 
from what I have read concerning them. On 
this ſubject I ſhall make uſe of ſeveral authen- 
tic memoirs and relations, which were tranſ- 
mitted to me from various places by peripns, 
my way worthy of credit. Og 


Fe Je; OF THE ARAB, 


All thoſe people who inhabit the three 
Arden Nin the Happy, Arabia the De- 
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fart, and Arabia the Stony, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Arabs: they are known 
alſo by other particular names; ſuch as thoſe of 
the Iſhmaelites, the n the Scenites, 
the Saracens, and the Bedouins. The Arabs 
boaſt of being deſcended from Iſhmael, the 
ſon of Abraham and Hagar; and on this ac- | 
count they have acquired the denomination of 
Iſhmaelites and Hagarenians. Scenites ſigni- 
ſies people who live under tents; and by Sa- 
racens and Bedouins, are underſtood robbers 
and wanderers. At preſent, however, all theſe 
names are confounded under that of Bedouin 
Arabs. ; | 
Theſe people 4 all at ſubſiſtence 
from their flocks, from hunting, and from 
what they acquire by plunder. They acknow- 
ledge no ſovereigns but the emirs of their 
tribes, who are their natural princes, and to- 
whom they pay obedience. They have alſo 
ſchieks, or chiefs, who are perſons of an ad- 
vanced age, whom they often conſult, and 
whoſe advice they follow. As there are no 
fixed judges among the Arabs, theſe ſchieks 
ſupply their place, and from their determina- 
tion there is no appeal. 
Theſe Arabs follow the IR of the Ma- 
hometans ; 
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hometikiey- and, after their example, bee 
eircumciſion, ablution, the faſt of the ramadan, 
and prayer. They, however, very ſeldom 
agree with the Turks; which fully proves, that 
to be of the ſame religion is not a ſufficient 

bond to bind men together. Too proud of 
the high nobility which they aſcribe to them- 
ſelves, they conſider the Turks as baſtards, and 
as the uſurpers of their natural heritage. 

The Arabs are of a middle ſtature; their 
complexions are brown, owing to the eli- 
mate; and they have always a grave and me- 
lancholy air. By being accuſtomed to every 
kind of fatigue at an early period of life, they 
acquire a remarkable ſhare of reſolution ; and 
on this account have a ferocious aſpect. Miſ- 
fortunes give them no pain; and they derive 
no pleaſure from proſperity, becauſe they re- 
ceive with reſignation from the hand of God 
both good and evil. Equally inſenſible to the 
cries of their children, and to the tears of their 
wives, their viſages exhibit no kind of altera- 
tion whatever. They ſeldom laugh, and never 
weep: to do either in their opinion ſhews 
great weakneſs; and on this account they have 
very little eſteem for a man who weeps or 


: laughs too much. It is neceſſary, therefore, 
Ba for 
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for the Europeans to affect great indifference. 


when amongſt them, and to imitate their ſeri- 
ous and melancholy behaviour: with a little 
attention in this reſpect, one may eaſily gain 
their friendſhip and eſteem, . 
The Arabs who live 1 in the deſarts are en- | 
tirely ignorant of the arts. There are ſcarcely. 


any of them who can read or write, and few 


even who cultivate the earth. They employ 
themſelves rather in conducting their flocks to 
paſture, or in riding upon horſeback. 503 
Though polygamy is permitted to the Arabs 
by the law of Mahomet, which they follow, 
it is rare to ſee them have more wives than 
one at the ſame time. They, however, do not 
eſteem them ſo much as the reſt of the Ma- 
hometans. . 
One Th the principal 8 of theſe 
people is the meidan, which takes its name 
from the ſpot where they generally enjoy it; 
for meidan is a Perſian word, that ſignifies a, 
plain. This diverſion conſiſts in different 
agreeable evolutions and manceuvres, per- 
formed upon horſeback ; and generally takes 
place at Eaſter, or when. they celebrate their 


marriage, and the birth and circumciſion. of 


their children. Being collected together to 
* 1 1 5 the” 
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the number of two hundred, as ſoon as they 
enter the plain, they ride up and down in 
confuſion, with their lances, which are upwards 
of twelve feet in length; and it is accounted a 
great ſign of courage to be able to handle them 
with dexterity, From this ſport one might 
form ſome idea of their battles, in which they 
obſerve as little order, and in like manner ſend 
forth loud yells and cries. Throwing aſide 
theſe lances before mentioned, they take ſhort 
javelins, about three feet in length, but much 
heavier at the lower part than at · the top; and 
ſeparating themſelves into pairs, one advances 
before the other, to ſhew that he challenges his 
antagoniſt to overtake him. If the latter is 
well enough mounted to come up with him, 
when he finds himſelf at a proper diſtance, he 
darts his javelin at him with all his force, 
while the other does the ſame ; after which 
they advance on a full gallop to the, place 
where the javelins fell, and, without diſmount- 
ing, take them up from the ground with won- 
derful eaſe and addreſs. Their manner of 
avoiding the javelin is. however much more 
ſurpriſing : when their-antagoniſt. is about to 
diſcharge it, they throw themſelves under the 
es of the horſe, while running full ſpeed, 
3 ſo 
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ſo that no o part of their bodies remains on the 
ſaddle but the left foot. | | 

- They often amuſe themſelves in Abbot 
at cheſs; but they do this only at their hours 
of relaxation. They are ſo far from uſing 

cards that they ar are not even acquainted with 
them. 
They are wh diverted with the found of 
| muſical inſtruments, and particularly with that 
of certain flutes made of reeds, which they 
accompany with the noiſe of ſome drums, 
They have profeſſed dancers, both men and 
women, whoſe geſtures are immodeſt and laſ- 
civious: to ſee them, one would be induced to 
believe that on ſuch occaſions 3 ne a 
permitted to' laugh. - 

The pleaſure of ſmoaking, ſo common even 
among the women, is alſo one of the amuſe. 
ments of the Arabs, who may be ſeen fitting 
from morning till night with their pipes in 
their mouths. The introduction of this cuſtom 
they aſcribe to the Europeans; and they are ſo 
fond of it that they cannot abſtain from it, 
even when experience has taught them how 
prejudicial it is to their health. 

The dreſs of the Arabs. conſiſts only of a 
* robe bound round with a broad leathern 
girdle, 
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girdle, which may be ſtraitened or ſlackened 
at pleaſure, by means of a ſtrong buckle, or a 
large elaſp, with a few ſmaller ones. Winter 
and ſummer they wear a large cloak ſtriped 
black and white, and made of the hair of goats, 
or of ſome other animal. In winter they uſe 
it to ſecure themſelves from the cold and rain, 
and in ſummer to ſcreen them from the heat 
of the ſun. They wear nothing on their 
heads but a kind of red cap, ſurrounded 
with a piece of cloth of the ſame colour, or 
intermixed ſometimes with white, which forms 
all its ornament. Their emirs, or princes, 
dreſs in the ſame manner, except that their 
cloaks are for the moſt part all black. 

They wear ſlippers, after the manner of the 
Turks; but they are generally in half boots, 
in order that they may be ready at all times to 
mount on horſeback. Some Arabs. who are 
employed in agriculture, inſtead of ſlippers, 
wear only two ſoles of leather faſtened under 
the foot at the toe and the heel, and forming a 
kind of ſandals. Their drawers are made of 
linen, and deſcend to the lower part of the leg. 

Theſe Arabs have no habitations but 
tents, which with their flocks they tranſport 
t one country to another, and erect in thoſe 

| B + Places 
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places where they find the greateſt abundance 
of paſturage and water. | 
They generally ſtop in valleys, * e 


the precaution to place ſome of their tents on 


the ſummit of a neighbouring hill, to prevent 
their being ſurpriſed by different tribes, who 
are their enemies. Beſides this, being on the 
watch, they are enabled to fall unexpectedly 


on travellers, whom they are contented to rob 


without offering them any perſonal inſult. 
Thoſe who are attacked by them muſt not 
make an obſtinate reſiſtance; for if they do, 
they will be in great danger of WE their 
lives. 

The riches of the Ame ci in cattle. 
which ſupply them with fleſh, milk, butter, 
and wool, the principal articles that they have 
occaſion. for, 5 as they deſpiſe luxury of every 
kind. 5 
What they value moſt is their fine verſes, 
and eſpecially thoſe which are ſwift in running. 
When they mount them they are almoſt al- 
ways armed with lances, twelve or fourteen 
feet in length, which they handle with great 
dexterity ; but they have a ſmaller kind for 
darting againſt the enemy, as they retain the 
former always in their hands, They carry 

| | muſkets 
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 muſkets alſo; but they are much terrified 
when they engage with fire-arms, being ſo 


little accuſtomed to them; and after the firſt 


285 diſcharge, they become abſolutely uſeleſs. 


There are a very few Arabs who have not 
horſes: theſe carry with them à large club 
: headed with iron, and a fuſee, which they diſ- 
charge by means of a match that they always 
carry about them. This kind of Arabs. live 
in the midſt of thoſe fields which they culti- 
vate; and in general 'do more hurt than 
thoſe who traverſe the country. 

The features of the Arab women are re- 
markably beautiful when they are young; but 
they ſoon become disfigured by certain black 
ſpots like patches, which they make in their 
faces with a ſharp-pointed iron. They mark 
with the ſame colour their lips and eye-laſhes, 
by mixing with the paint employed for that 
purpoſe a certain ſubſtance which they, call 
coligſtiri. According to the general cuſtom of 
the Levant, they dye their nails and the palms 
of their hands yellow, as I have already ob- 
ſerved in the firſt volume of this work. 

Young girls make an opening near one of 
the noſtrils, into which they put a clove: this 
appears to them to be a peculiar beauty, which 


5 | - > 
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they conſider as a ſign of virginity ; though 
they continue to wear it even after they have 
had children. There are ſome of them who, 
inſtead of a clove, thruſt through their noſtrils 
a filver ring, about an inch and a half in dia- 
meter; from the bottom of which is ſuſpended 
a piece of coral, or ſome ſmall coin. OL. 

The women ſuckle their own children, and 
never commit them to the care of wet-nurſes. 
This cuſtom of ſending out children to be 
nurſed, which took its riſe in the boſom of 
poliſhed Europe, is too inconſiſtent with the 
views of nature, ever to preſent itſelf to the 
ideas of thefe ſimple and ruſtic people. All 
the Arab women nurſe their own children; all 
are fond of diſcharging this firſt duty of a mo- 
ther; and none of them will permit another 
to ſhare with her in the laborious cares of edu- 
cation, for which ſhe thinks herſelf ſufficient- 
ly repaid by the ſmiles and careſſes of inno- 
cence. Indefatigable by the force of maternal 
tenderneſs, they may be ſeen in the longeſt 
journeys carrying their children on their ſhoul- 
ders; and, when they have occaſion to give 
them ſuck, bringing them forward a little, and 
raifing the breaſt to their mouths, 

One difference is remarked between the 

| Arab 
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Arab men and women; which is, that the lat- 
ter, much leſs ſerious when young, become 
peeviſh and melancholy with age: whilſt the 
men acquire with years an opener and freer air. 
This difference indeed may be remarked among 
the people of every nation whatever : : a defire 
of pleaſing, and of being loved, is the firſt ſen- 
timent that ariſes in the mind of a woman ; 
and it grows and increaſes as ſhe approaches 
towards maturity: but as love accompanies 
beauty only, and as beauty diſappears with 
youth, it is not aſtoniſhing that a woman ſhould 
become moroſe as ſhe advances in life. Hav- 
ing loſtthe power of charming, ſhe is no longer 
followed; and this neglect ſhe is by no means 
able to ſupport, With men the caſe is quite 
different: being formed for accompliſhing 
great things, they ſeem to abandon their na- 
ture when they ſuffer themſelves to be over- 
come by love. When the fire of youth en- 
gages them in this pathon, they fall into a ſtate 
of languor, by which all their faculties are ab- 
ſorbed: but this impetuoſity is cooled by 
years; they ſoon return to themſelves ; and 
reafon gaining a laſting power over them, per- 
mits them to entertain only mild and regular 
allec- 


- 
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affections, which are dif] played 1a their exterior 


conduct. 3 
The Arab women wear only : a pl ait 


after the Turkiſh manner, and ſcarcely ever 
cover their heads. Their cloaks reſemble thoſe 


of the men ; but there are only a few of'them 


who uſe drawers, according to. the cuſtom of 
poliſhed people in the eaſt. They ornament 


their hair with ſtrings of ſmall glaſs beads of 
different colours; on their legs and arms they 
wear bracelets of the ſame, and have _ 
made of metal on their fingers. oy. 


The principal occupation of the Arab v wo- 


men is, to take care of the tents in which they 


lodge, to provide water, to prepare food, to 
milk their flocks, and to make butter and : 


cheeſe. They likewiſe manufacture the cloth 
neceſſary for covering their tents. 1 0 5 


As there are no longer any phyſicians among 


the Arabs, the care of the ſick is committed 


entirely into the hands of the women. Among 


other diſeaſes they cure the dropſy ſo perfectly, 


that the patient is never afterwards ſubject to 


It. They are acquainted. with the virtues of 


herbs, and employ them with great ſucceſs. 


| The Arabs almoſt away. uſe ſcarification in 
| their 
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their cures, and eſpecially for pains. On the 
leaſt ſenſation they apply a red-hot iron to the 
part affected, and are freed from their com- 
plaint by this violent remedy. This is the 
reaſon why ſo many of the Arabs may be 
ſeen with ſcars on different parts of their bo- 
- 2 85 CO ES | 
he Arabs make very little uſe of bread, 
if I may give that name to a kind of very 
thin cake. Their uſual food is roots, ho- 
ney, milk, butter, mutton, and the fleſh of 
their camels, and birds which they may catch 
alive; becauſe it is an article of the Mahome- 
tan law, to kill thoſe animals which they eat, 
and to extract their blood. They conſume a 
great deal of rice, particularly in a ragout 
called pilau, which ſerves them for a repaſt in 
the evening and morning. Inſtead of rice, 
they make pilau with burburi, after hav- 
ing bruiſed it in the hand, and boiled it. For 
ſeaſoning the greater part of their diſhes, they 
employ ſour and curdled milk, which they mix 
with leaven. The Europeans can hardly be 
reconciled to this ſort of food; but it is how- 
ever not peculiar to the Arabs. That kind of 
ſour milk called leben in Arabia, and jagurt 
among 
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among the | Turks, i is known all over the Le- 
vant. 8 
The n have another kind of food, which | 
appears to us ſtill more ſingular. This food is 
the fleſh of locuſts, which they collect in the 
ſeaſon when they paſs through their country ; 
and having taken off their heads, put them in- 
to leather bags, with a certain quantity of ſalt. 
When they eat them they cut them into Bees, 
as we do ſauſages. 
It would appear, from ſeveral writers, chat 
chis food was uſed alſo by other nations. A 
© part of the Ethiopians,” ſays Pliny, live 
* only upon locuſts, ſalted and dried in the 
* ſmoke. In another place, ſpeaking of the 
Parthians, he obſerves, that they are very 
fond of locuſts.” . St. Jerome ſpeaks alſo of 
them when he mentions the people of Lybia. 
Ar oriental hiſtorian relates the ſame thing of 
different nations in Syria. Leibnitz, in one 
af his letters to the celebrated Anthony Ma- 
gliabechi ſays, that delicious food ought to 
% be known in our palaces of Europe, which 
c are ſo refined; and it would certainly be- 
* come very common, if any of our princes 
* would ſend for it to the eaſt, and have it 


* ſerved up at his table. 1 
; 3 
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Amongſt the various beverages of the Arabs, - 
water holds the firſt rank: becauſe, by the law 
of Mahomet, they are forbidden to drink wine. 


| They make ſuch a continual uſe of coffee, that 


thoſe who can, drink it almoſt at every hour of 
the day, but in- ſmall quantities, and without 
ſugar. They compoſe another kind of drink 
with roots and the juice of the ſugar-cane, and 
of grapes mixed with water. They have alſo 
a third, made with an infuſion of barley, which 
has a great reſemblance to our beer. 
All crimes are in their eyes more or leſs par- 
donable ; but for homicide, ſhould it even be 
committed inthe time of war, there is no remiſ- 
fionof puniſhment. Sooner orlater, it calls forth 
ſtriking vengeance, either from the tribe or the 
family of the deceaſed. Should there be only 
one branch of that race remaining, and incapa- 
ble of uſing open force on aceount of his youth, 
the relations wait for the moment of his attain- 
ing to vigour; and in the mean while endea- 
your to foſter the ſeeds of hatred in his boſom 
a gainſt the aſſaſſin. By ſometimes diſplaying | 
before him the robe or ſhirt of his relation, 
ſtained with blood, they rouſe his heart, very 
fuſceptible of impreſſions, to the higheſt degree 
of n and, as * as he is acquaitited 
| with 


CH — 
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with the uſe of arms, he would become” an 
object of public deriſion and contempt, did hs. 
not haſten to plunge a dagger i into the boſom 
of the criminal. This gives riſe among the 
Arabs to hereditary diviſions, which never ſuf- 
fer them fo live in concord with each. other a 
moment. It appears therefore very probable | 


that the Italians borrowed. that ſyſtem of 
' vengeance by which their country was diſ- 


graced for ſo many centuries, from this barba- ] 
rous nation. 2 Br? 
Hoſpitality i is ſo —_ honoured. among 
the Arabs, that, without regard to religion or 
country, they receive in their tents every tra- | 


veller who applies to them, and take the ſame 


care of his ſervant and his horſe. Inſtead of en- 
tertaining any idea of injuring him, they watch 
over every thing that belongs to him with as 
much attention as if they were their own. 
After making him ſit down upon a mat com- 
modiouſly ſpread out on the ground, they pre- 
ſent him with a pipe and coffee, and every. 
now and then aſk him how he does. They | 

then prepare ſomething for him to eat; and 
offer him part of their diſhes with that ſimpli- 


city which is ſo common amongſt them; and 


announce by their countenances the great 
* 
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happineſs they experience in being able to do 
him any ſervice. If he wiſhes to paſs the night 


in their habitation, they arrange the ſame mat 
in the form of a bed; and place under one end 
of it a ſtone or his ſaddle, to ſerve as a pillow. 
Should the traveller at his departure offer his. 
hoſt a piece of money, becauſe he appears to be 
poor, it would be accepted with gratitude ; 

but if he gave nothing at all, the Arab would 
teſtify no diſſatisfaction whatever. They al- 
ways take care to conduct ſtrangers to a little 
diſtance from their tents, to protect them from 
thoſe inſults, to which they 0 be . 
from other Arabs. 

I. have already ſaid that the Italians pro- 
bably adopted from theſe people their vindic- 
tive ſpirit; and I am of opinion that they. 
have derived from them alſo this laudable cuſ- - 
tom of being hoſpitable to ſtrangers. | In Flo. 
rence there were formerly reckoned to be a 
great number of hoſpitals for travellers. 

The Arabs paſſed from the deſarts of Arabia 
to Syria and Paleſtine in the ſixth century; 
and ſince that period they have ſtill more or 
leſs preſerved their footing in theſe countries. 
All the inhabitants of the coaſts, or of the in- 
terior parts, who ſpeak the Arabic language 
Vor. II. GE onlys . 
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only, are comprehe nded under their name; 
They are however not all deſcendants of the. 
firſt migration, properly ſpeaking : they are a 
mixture of all nations, and of all religions. 
Some of thoſe who inhabit the cities of 
Paleſtine, though originally from Arabia, are 
| nevertheleſs more poliſhed than the reſt of 
their countrymen. Their manner of dreſſing, 
and behaving in company, gives their man 
ners a great reſemblance to thoſe of the Turks. 
Theſe people generally carry on their com- 
mercial affairs with much uprightneſs and in- 
tegrity, and they ſubmit to the government 
under which they live, but without forget- 
ting that they are ſprung from Iſhmael, as 
I have already mentioned. For this reaſon, 
they ſhew a wonderful affection towards the 
Arabs of the deſarts, whom they conſider - as 
alone deſcended from noble and illuſtrious 
blood. The greater part of thoſe real Arabs ' 
who are fixed in cities, do not ſuffer their 
beards to grow till they are advanced in years; 
but the other inhabitants of the deſarts never 
cut theirs at all. They carry their reſpect for 
the beard ſo far, that, to touch it when they 
ſwear, is as ſolemn an oath as that of the an- 
Gent gods when they ror by the river Styx, 
; : They 


may be eaſily gueſſed that they conſider it as 
a great affront when any one pulls them by 
this venerable ornament. A ref] pect for the 


beard is equally prevalent amongſt the Ty | 


and all the Chriſtians of the eaſt. 


The Arabs, for the moſt part, are not ac- 6 


quainted with the name of their family, and 
know thoſe only of their father and grandfa- 
ther. But they are very curious in preſerving 
the genealogy of their horſes; which they are 
paſſionately fond of, and value much more 
than their wives. 


They diſtinguiſh them into three races—at- 


tick, kebilan, and guid;ſc. Thoſe of the firſt race 
are the deareſt, as they are the moſt ancient in 
Arabia; the 4ehi/an bear a price not much in- 
ferior, on account of the excluſive nobility with 


| which, they are honoured ; but the guialſes are 


conſidered as ordinary horſes, and are ne 
for the moſt ſervile purpoſes. | 


\. Thoſe of the two firſt races are of a modes Wo 
rate height; ſo that there are few of them 


+ which can be called of a great ftature, They 
are exceedingly flender and ſwift; they never 


neigh, and eat only once in the twenty-four | 


e In the evening, which is the time when 


C 2 hey 
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They take great care to keep it clean; and it 


. wil 
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they are fea, a meaſure of barley is ſuſpended 
from their necks in a bag. If they are fatigued, | 
they do not receive their allowance till an hour 
later: but they are ſuffered to drink almoſt 
every moment; and even when covered with 
ſweat, and in the midſt of their labour. When 
they arrive at their tents, they are unbridled, 
| and tied to a lance fixed in the ground, by 
means of a rope which paſſes round their neck. 
If it be a mare, ſhe is tied by the foot; but the 
if ſaddles are never taken from their backs, ex- 
| 1 cept when they are combed. The Arabs have 
a greater number of mares than of horſes, be- 
cauſe they are better able to bear farigue, hun- 
ger, and thirlt ; and becauſe PRO TH _ ; 
1168 care, -  * 

About the time whit the horkes dis thy 0 
ſuffer them to feed in the open fields for the 
ſpace of fifteen days; after which they carry 
witneſſes with them to certify of what breed 
the horſe is. They do the fame thing at the 
birth of the foal; and mark upon a card the : 
month, day, and TO, together with the ori- 
gin of the animal, and the colour of its hair. 
This card, called cogget, and containing diffe- 
rent atteſtations, is put into a ſmall braſs ball, 
and ſuſpended by a ſtring from the colt's neck, 


where 
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where it remains during the whole time of its 
life : in ſhort, that happy day is celebrated with 
great joy by a feſtival which they give to their 
friends. The Arabs wait till their horſes have 
attained the age of three years before they put a 
bit into their mouths; and ſuffer the fourth year 
to elapſe before they mount them. In this in- 
terval they exerciſe them continually, by mak- 
ing them run round in a circle, as we do in Eu- 
rope. At the end of four years they are ſhod, 
and prepared for a particular kind of courſ- 
ing, which conſiſts in ſetting off on a full gal- 
lop, ſtopping ſhort ſuddenly, turning to the 
right and the left, and retreating when the rider 
diſcharges his lance. It is cuſtomary for the 
Arabs to attack their enemies with great impe- 
tuoſity, and then to fly back with the like 
ſpeed. They therefore inſtruct their horſes to 
ſtoop a little, by leaning towards one ſide, to 
enable the rider to reeover his arms without 
ä being obliged to diſmount. Whilſt they are 
accuſtoming them to theſe different manœu- 
vres, they never make uſe of the whip, but 
employ ſpurs, with the points of which they 
prick the ſides of the horſe according as they | 
find it neceſſary. At the end of five years 


n cut their tails, in order that they may 
C 5 grow 
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grow afterwards according to their natural dif- 
poſition. They keep their hoofs very ſhort, 


but make them advance a little beyond the 
— which i is nm of a Ge of mie thin 


iron. 
The Arabian bote SE in e ts 
proportion as they are exercifed in running; 


and it is very eaſy, when they are ſtopped, to 


make them purſue ſuch a pace as one wiſhes. 
When galloping they carry their heads high, 
but ſuffer them to droop a little when on an 
ordinary trot. If the rider ſhould throw the 


bridle looſe upon their necks, they would make 
no motion; and he might continue his yours 
ney in perfect ſafety without taking it again 
into his hand. Should he be diſmounted by 
-any accident, the horſe will not advance a ſtep 
Farther, but immediately ſtops till he gets up. 
The Arabs, properly ſpeaking, do not make 


uſe of a bridle, but of a halter; and in order | Rb 


to remain firm in their ſeat, becauſe their ſad- 


dles are high, they preſs their legs ſtrongly 
againſt the horſe's ſides. Their manner of 


fitting on horſeback is perfectly careleſs ;' and 


in this reſpect they do not diſplay that grace - 


fulneſs by which the Turks are diſtinguiſhed. 
| Sha are . far from being bad horſe- 


| men 
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men: on the contrary, they appear rather to 
be extremely expert. When they wiſh to 
make their horſes gallop, they bend their bo- 
dies a little, and lean forwards, which is a ſuf- 


ficient _ for * animal to ſet out full 


ſpeed... 
' 5k, that ſeafon when anda in the mea» 
dos becomes high enough to be eat, the Arabs 


exerciſe their horſes before they. conduct them 


to paſture, They then take off their ſaddles. 
and ſhoes, and leave them to. range, the fields 
in full liberty for the ſpace of eight days; ; after 
which they mount them, unleſs they have o- 
caſion to do ſo ſooner. The fifteenth day is 


deſtined for covering. When this object is 


accompliſhed, they ſuffer them to remain at 


reſt for the ſame length of time, and then 


make them reſume their uſual labours; but 


they till continue to feed upon graſs as long as 
it can be found. It is not till the end of a 
— een wenne 
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nean Sea, is inhabited, in preference to amy other 
ſpot, by the Druſes, who gave their name to this 


ſouthern diſtrict. They occupy alſo the reſt of 
Mount Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, the narrow 
plains which lie between Caſtravent andthe ſea; 
and all that extent of ſhore from Gibail, other- 
wiſe called Byblus, as far as the river Evl, near 
the ancient Sidon, at preſent called Sayd. The 
ancient Heliopolis, now known by the name 
of Balbec, is peopled by this nation, as well as 
the neighbouring country. In ſhort, families 
of the Druſes may be found ſcattered here and 
there throughout every part of ww 10 1 
leſtine. | 
The religion of theſe 8 is one of ths 
moſt modern in the eaſt, ſince it is not older 
than 1030, the year when Mahamed-Ben-If- 
mael began to preach, and to gain followers. -, 
The principles of this-religion, which differs 
both from that of the Turks and the Chriſ. 
tians, are almoſt entirely unknown. Part of 
the Druſes admit circumciſion, whilſt another 
reject it. Their ſacred books preſent nothing 
but a ſeries of errors and obſcurities. It is not 
eaſy even for the Druſes themſelves to acquire a 
diſtinct idea of them; and for this reaſon they 
| ſcarcely ever ſpeak of th them. Their prieſts or 
5 " liſters | 
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miniſters make them believe that they alone 
are acquainted with them, They from time 
to time aſſemble, and converſe together upon 
religious matters; and, as they are very i igno- 
rant, it may be readily imagined that they 
add to their books every day ſome n new 179 798 

dities. , 369 8 
One would be almoſt induced to ; bitieve 
that the Druſes have, on certain occaſions, an 
inclination towards Mahometaniſm, did they | 
not at the ſame time ſhew every mark of ha- 
tred and contempt towards the Turks; whilſt 
they behave with'great friendſhip to the Chrif- 
tians, and reſpect their religion. They pray in- 
differently i in the Greek churches and the Turk- 
iſh moſques. The coming of the Meſſias 
| 18 an article admitted into their creed; but they 
2 that he has appeared more than once, un- 
i er the figure of different celebrated perſon- 
pre? Filled 'with veneration for the, mother 
of Chriſt, they entertain no doubt of her vir- 
| ginity: they believe alſo the miracles of our 
Saviour, and thoſe of the prophet Elias, whom 
they honour fo far as to invoke him when they 
ſwear. If the prayers which they : addreſs to 
both are not heard, they imagine that they are 
unseri of the favour which they aſk. They 
worſhip 
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worſhip faints and images, which they hare 
ſometimes in their houſes, though this is con- 
trary to the law of Mahomet; and they ob- 
ſerve that faſt which the Mahometans call Ra- 
maan, from the name of one of their MOONS, | 
but not in a very ſtrict manner. 
his is all the information that can be col- 
lected reſpecting the religion of the Druſes. 
They are too ignorant, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, to give us any further knowledge on 
this head; and it is impoſſible to draw a ſin- 
gle word from their prieſts, who obſerve the 
moſt . inviolable ſecrecy in every thing that 
concerns their worſhip. I conclude, therefore, 
that their dogmas are impenetrable myſte- 
ries. They do not require that implicit faith 
ſhould be given to all their religious books ; 
and indeed they do not agree with each other, 
as I was aſſured by a Maronite prieſt who had 
refided thirty years in the mountains of Caſtra- | 
vent. He remarked that the prieſts disfigured 


their religious books , by tearing out ſome leaves, 


and inſerting others, according to their caprice ; 
and that no Druſe was ever admitted to their, 
private aſſemblies, _ 

According to ſome writers, the ſes are 
| Jprung from the deſcendants of certain F rench 


F ſoldiers, 


1 min; conſequently it could not have its origin 
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ſoldiers, who being conducted to the holy wars 
by a chief of the family of Dreux, retired to 
theſe mountains, from which the victorious arma 
of the Saracens were not able to expel them 
during the ſpace of forty years. In the opinion 
of theſe writers, they followed the Chriſtian 
religion till the prieſts who had accompanied 
them all died; when, finding themſelves de- 
prived of their inſtructors, they united with 
the Mahometans, and inſenſibly fell i into that 
worſhip.which they profeſſed. Such an idea, 
however, will ſoon vaniſh, when we are aſſured 
chat the ſect of the  ſubliſted in 1170, 
as we ſee by the Travels of the Rabbi Benja- 


forty years after the Chriſtians had loſt n 


1 Niem nen fay, in the year 1187. 


Several French authors have endeavoured 10 
Wende in favour of their nation, if I may 
be allowed to ſay ſo, all the contradictions 
and difficulties that ariſe; when the origin of 5 
theſe people is derived from Count de Dreux, or 
at leaſt from the remains of the French who | 

lraped aſter; the ruin of Jeruſalem. 


A book appeared not long ago, intideds N 


22 of the Druſes, 4 people of Mount Le- 
baun, aun a colony of French, Travel. 
ler 


- 
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lers who are acquraidhel with theſe „een 
and the territories which they inhabit, will 
find in this work a great number of errors ; 
and among other things they will no doubt 
reproach the author for ſaying, in the'place 
where he ſpeaks of the ſtate and commerce of 
the Druſes, that their country abounds with 
productions much ſuperior to thoſe of Perſia 
and the Eaft Indies, This writer, according 
to every appearance, followed the opinion of 
| hiſtorians both ancient and modern, who have 
fallen into the ſame miſtakes by copying each 
other- ſucceſſively. With regard to the idea of 
confidering the Druſes as the remains of a 
French colony, he demonſtrates it in a very 
ſatisfactory manner, whilſt he does not attempt 
to prove their deſcent in a direct line from the 
Count de Dreux: but his proofs have not the 
fame authority when he endeavours to eſtab- 
lich an intimate alliance between theſe A e 
and that French lore. 

If the Druſes themſelves aſcribe their origin 
to ſome French families, this, according to the 
general acceptation, may be extended to all the 
Europeans, who are comprehended without | 
diſtinction under the name of French. Seve- 


ral, it is oP _ that they are properly de- 
ſcended 


ale 
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ſcended from natives of France; but I am in- 
clined to believe that they derive. this idea 
from hiſtorical books put into their hands by 
ſome French people who are connected with 
them by the intereſts of commerce. 555 
The Druſes all ſpeak the language of the 
Arabs, which is the only one familiar to the 
different people of Syria. 
In ſpeaking of their religion I oc to fo 
that they never refuſe Chriſtians . admittance 
into their moſques, even during the time of 
prayer; and in their preſence they redouble 
their modeſty and fervour, in order that they 
may appear more religious and devout.  'This. 
permiſſion, however, is not granted in the like 
manner by the Turks; or if they admit a Chriſ- 
tian into their temples by a ſpecial. favour, it 
is always after the hours of prayer. 
The Druſes are robuſt well-made: W623 
and of a noble aſpect, for which they are in 
part indebted to their education. They are 
ann from their e to ee e and 
1 e lay thai children. in the Cra- 


| de, inſtead of putting the pillow under their 


head, as is cuſtomary among us, they put it 
| under their reins, {0 thay the head remains in 


a hang- 
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a hanging poſition. Wrapping up their legs | 
afterwards with bandages, they bring the two 
calves together, taking care to extend their toes 
_ outwards ; and this gives them, when old, that 
majeſtic carriage * which * are diſtin- 
1 
In their diſpoſition they are bis faiths 
| ful and ſincere. They are fond of the Euro- 
peans, to whom they perform every duty that 
humanity requires; and upon every occaſion 
they defend and protect them as far as lies in 
their power. As they have a very great aver- 
ſion to uſury, they cannot endure the roguery 
af the Turks, and the avarice of the Hebrews. 
The Druſes have particular princes called 
Emirs, who are ſeven in number, and who 
in conjunction all govern the ſame country. 
This diverſity of chiefs, whoſe opinions were 
oſten divided, engaged them in long diviſions, 
which deſtroyed their tranquillity for many | 
years. Having at length ſeen the danger of 
their miſintelligence, which muſt. have ren- 
dered it an eaſy matter for the Porte to ſubdue 
them entirely, they united ſome time ago; and 
 wgreed, by common conſent, that 'one of them 
ſhould poſſeſs the ſupreme authority, with the 
title of Grand Emir, or prince. The reſt, in 
. quality 
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quality of infeciog princes, are allowed a ſeat. 
in the council; but it belongs only to the prin- 
cipal emir to decide reſpecting their delibera- 
tions. The Emir Manſur is at preſent in- 
veſted with the ſovereign dignity. After his 
death it will paſs to his family; and if that 
| ſhould become extinct, it will deyolve on one 
of the other {1x emirs, to be tranſmitted in the 
like manner to each ſucceeding, racſde. 
The city of Bareth, otherwiſe Beritus, i is the 
capital of the country of the Druſes. All the. - 
emirs have their habitations there; but in ge- 
neral they reſide with the grand emir, in the 
| ſmall village of Der- al-Gamar, which ſignifies 
the country of the moon. It is ſituated in 
the mountains, between the eaſtern n of 
* and the north. 

Though the Druſes are conſidered as inde- 
pendent on the Grand Signior, they pay an- 
nuually a ſmall tribute to the Ottoman court, 
according to the diſtribution of their principal 
emir; and this is the only ſhadow of autho- 
rity that the Porte ſtill retains over theſe peo- 
ple, jealous of their independencſgcſe. 
The wives of theſe princes enjoy a ſhiare 
alſo in the government, and continue -: to com- 
en * the death of their huſbands 3 but 
8 when 


— 
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when they have children old enough to "OP 
ceed their fathers, they reſign into their vr 
the reins of the adminiſtration” = 
Polygamy is permitted amongſt them; but 
they have only one wife at a time, whom they 
always chooſe from their own nation. With 
regard to their other Wy they are flaves | 
and concubines. 

The dreſs of the Druſes conſiſts of a en 
ſhort tunic, which ſcarcely reaches to their 
knees, made of goats hair and wool, and ſtriped 
with different colours. Over this they tie ſe- 
veral bands of ſtuff, diſpoſed in the form of 
rays, among which there are ſome of gold and 
filver tiſſue. This kind of ornament, which 
they wear before and behind, terminates to- 
wards the reins : the ſleeves of their tunic 
reach no farther than the elbow. Under 
this upper garment they have a pretty long 
robe of Turkiſh cloth, the fleeves of which 
extend to the wriſt : their drawers are of the 
fame ſtuff, but much narrower and ſhorter 
than thoſe wore in other parts of the Levant. 
They uſe white ſhirts, which in general are 
not cut after the Ottoman manner. The gir- 
dle with which they bind both theſe articles 
of 11 cloſe to the body, paſſes above the 
reins, 
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reins, and is compoſed of ten or twelve pieces 
of ſtuff or cloth; and they wrap up their 


Heads in beautiful bands of ſeveral colours, 
which form their turbans. Their ſlippers alſo 


differ from thoſe of other people in the eaſt, 
and have ſome reſemblance to our ſhoes, ex- 
cept that the leather of which they are made 
is red or yellow Morocco; that they faſten 
the ſtraps with thongs of the ſame, inſtead of 


buckles ; and that the upper leather riſes a Bren ; 


way up the leg. 
The form and colour of their clothes have 
ſuch a conformity, that the Druſes ſeem all to 


wear a military uniform: their princes, how- 


ever, dreſs in a different manner, and in a 


great meaſure copy the Turks. The dreſs 


alſo of their prieſts has no relation with that 


in common uſe; they are diſtinguiſhed. by 
black, brown, and ſometimes white clothes; * 
they carry no arms, and their turbans are white 


FF WEI 


and exceedingly high. 


One might almoſt ſay that the arms of the 
Druſes form a part of their dreſs; for theß 
never lay them aſide either in the time of peace 


or of war. They conſiſt of a pair of piſtols 


with a poniard, which they ſuſpend from the 


fore part of their girdle; an axe, a large flat 
Vol. II. MN: bottle 
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bottle filled with powder, a fuzee, and a car- 
touch-box, which hangs behind, containing 
twenty-four rounds of ſhot. They have very 
few horſes, becauſe they would be of no uſe 

among their mountains, in which they keep 
themſelves fortified. - 

The dreſs of their women is much the ſame 
as that of the Turkiſh women, except that 
they wear on their heads a plate of ſilver, 
made in the form of a cone, and about a palm 
in breadth. Above it they fix a long vel, 
which deſcends half way down the body, and 
which ſeems to add to their beauty and grace. 
When they have occaſion to go ond wy 
cover their face with it. . 

A thin delicate figure, ſo much admired in 
Europe, is not held in the ſame eſtimation by 
the Pruſes. Theſe rude people prefer thoſe 
of a large fize: and as the deſire of pleaſing is 
natural to all the women of the earth, whilſt 
the. European ladies endeavour by rigorous ab- 
ſtinence to render their perſons genteel, the 
female Druſes ſtrive to acquire by high living 
that plump and jolly appearance, which 
amongſt them conſtitutes beauty. 


OF 
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OF THE KURDES. 


The Kurdes are a people whoſe general reſi- 
dence is in Kurdiſtan, Some may be found alſo 
| ſcattered throughout the Diarbeck, and different 
parts of Syria, where they live after the man- 
ner of the Arabs, tranſporting their tents from 
one place to another, in order to procure food 
for their flocks. They are almoſt all robbers 
by profeſſion, and keep at a diſtance from fre- 
quented roads, that they may be better able to 
attack travellers. Theſe Kurdes are the ſame 
Aſſaſſins of whom William of Tyre ſpeaks i in 
his Hiſtory of the Holy War. 
We are not acquainted with theſe people but 
by the accounts which we have of their aſſaſ- 
ſinating ſome of the moſt famous heroes of the 
Cruſades. Their chief, he Old Man of the 
Mountain, is conſidered as an ideal and fabu- 
lous being; and the relations given us of him 
are treated as romances: but the reader will 
" iis from the following details, whether they 
do not belong to hiſtory rather than to fiction. 
I muſt here obſerve, that the true etymo- 
logy of the denomination of Aſſaſſins, generally 
given to the Kurdes, is not known. The Sa- 
D 2 racens, 
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racens, who called them ſo, were ignorant of 
it themſelves. | EY 

Nevertheleſs, when we go back to the ori 
gin of the Kurdes, who at firſt inhabited the 
countries of Arſacia, we may conjecture that 
it might be derived from a corruption of 

Arſacidin. | 

However this may be, they abandoned their 
native country to eſcape from the fury of Ma- 
hometaniſm, which threatened their deſtruc- 
tion. The weakneſs of the Greek empire, 
and the uncertain ſituation of the new con- 
querors of the eaſt, gave them an opportunity 
of removing to Syria, where political affairs 
were then in a ſtate of the greateſt en 


„ 


tion. 


They had carried thither idolatry, which 
they were forced to abjure, at leaſt in appear- 
ance, when the Caliph Omar conquered Da- 
maſcus, and the reſt of the province, which 
happened in the year 636 of the Chriſtian æra. 
They then embraced the doctrine of Ali, be- 
cauſe it had been admitted by their fathers; and 
they pretended to become zealous defenders 
of it. 

This, however, was s only a ſtratsgem to pre- 


vent their too formidable conquerors from 
conceiving 
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conceiving any umbrage againſt them. They 
perverted thoſe tenets which they did not ap- 
prove; and if they did not become ſectaries, 
they adopted no fixed rules, or certain max- 
ims ; ſo that they might be conſidered, at the 
ſame time, both as Pagans and Mahometans. 
Their firſt worſhip conſiſted principally in 
adoring the ſun ; which, in their idea, was the 
ſole creator of the univerſe. They inclined 
themſelves before his earlieſt rays, and retired 
when he ſet; carefully avoiding the approach 
of night, which they ſaid was the empire of 
the demon. Such of the Kurdes as have pre- 
ſerved this. religion of their anceſtors are 
called Chamſis, or Solarins. | 
Theſe people, on their arrival in Syria, choſe 
for their reſidence, in preference to any other 
ſpot, the middle of thoſe mountains which on 
the eaſt ſeparate the cities of Tripoli and Tor- 
toſa. This rugged country, which nature has. 
rendered almoſt inacceſſible, though it is, at 
the ſame time, rich and delightful on account 
of the fertility of the ſoil, and the coolneſs of 
its valleys, they ſtill farther fortified by erect- 
ing in it ſeveral ſtrong citadels. In this 
peaceful retreat population increaſed; ſeveral 
villages were formed; and the inhabitants in 


proceſs of time amounted to ſixty thouſand, _ 
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The Saracens ſeemed to ſhew no uneaſineſs 
on account of the neighbourhood of theſe 
Aſſaſſins; either becauſe they believed them to 
be ſincerely attached to their religious princi- 
ples, or that they were contented with receivs 
ing from them a moderate tribute; while they 
| hoped, at the ſame time, to derive conſiderable 
aſſiſtance from them when engaged in war. 

The difficulty of conqueſt, or rather the 
dread of riſking much to acquire little, deter- 
mined the princes engaged in the cruſades not 
to moleſt them. It was reſerved only for the 
Templars to render them tributary, and to 
draw from them annually two thouſand gold 
ducats. But I ſhall explain hereafter why 
the one did not attempt to ſubdue them, and 
why the others tolerated them. 

When they quitted their original country, 
they were guided only by caprice, or rather 
by a mutual agreement which ſupplied the 
place of government; and, according to the 
ſyſtem of their wandering life, it was not dif- 
ficult for them to remain thus united, . 

Their manner of life in their new eſtabliſh- 
ment was at firſt ſimple and happy: employed 
- wholly in the care of their flocks, they ſubſiſted, 
like the Arabs, on the produce which they de- 


nred from them. 


When 
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When they began to multiply, they thought 
proper to elect chiefs, to enlighten them by 
their advice, but not to command them. From 
a diverſity of ſchieks, however, there reſulted 
a diverſity of opinions, which was likely to be 
attended with ſerious conſequences; and as the 
ſureſt means of guarding againſt this danger 
was to give the ſuperiority to one of them, and 
as this was agreeable to the uſage of their an- 


ceeſtors, they choſe one man of acknowledged 


wiſdom, brought to maturity by experience, 
and capable of terminating with equity any 
differences which might ariſe amongſt them. 
This chief was called Gran-Schiek; that is to 
ſay, the Old Schiek, a title which may be ap- 
plied even to a young man; ſince that word 
in the Arabic language means nothing elſe 
than a perſon of ſound ſenſe, and qualified 
for giving good advice. To the name of 
ſchiek they added that alſo of Del-Gebel, 


which ſignifies of the mountain, 


It may be here proper to rectify a miſtake 
of Marco Paulo, a Venetian author, who, con- 
founding epochs, aſcribes the title Oll Man ff 
the Mountain to the chief of the Aſſaſſins, at the 
time when they inhabited Arſacia. 

The Aſſaſſins u to whom he alludes were con- 

"D4:,: 
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quered by Alo, brother to Mangou, grand 
khan of the Tartars, in conjunction with 
Haithon king of Armenia. Their united arms 
were detained for ſeven years before a citadel 
which they thought impregnable ; but which 
when taken, though dearly purchaſed, gave the 

laſt blow to the power of the Aſſaſſins, - + 
| Having rectified an anachroniſm which it 
was of importance to make known, I ſhall _ 
now return to the new ſchiek, who by little 
and little acquired more power than had been 
at firſt granted to him. Every thing, it is true, 
contributed to inſpire him with ideas of this 
uſurpation. The Aſſaſſins, when once ſettled in 
a fertile country, which they did not wiſh to ex- 
tend, loſt much of their primitive energy; and 
becoming more timid before the eyes of a 
chief from whom they were never abſent, they 
ſeemed in ſome meaſure to preſent their hands 
to the chains which he had forged for them. 
Neither merit nor wiſdom obtained ſway any 
longer; and their elections, which were pre- 
ſerved only in order that they might appear to 
act according to law, were regulated and nl 
rected by ſuperior force. ; „„ 
We ſhall now ſee how this paſſive ſubordss 
nation disfigured the character of theſe paſto- 
. ral 
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ral people ſo far as to render them odious, not 


only to their neighbours, but alſo to diſtant na- 


tions. This change took place about the be- 


ane of the twelfth century. 


The ſchiek, or old man, being perfeclly ſen- 


ſible that arbitrary power cannot be durable 
unleſs it is reſpected; and knowing at the 
ſame time the ſpirit of the people, and that any 
thing might be done amongſt them by religion, 
he made that the inſtrument of his villany, 
His adherents therefore preached up to the Aſ- 
ſaſſins, that as he repreſented the Creator of 
the world, it was neceſſary they ſhould pay 
the ſame obedience to him as to the gods, 


without examining the nature of his orders ; 


and that an implicit acquieſcence in his deſires 


could alone procure them after death eter- 


nal felicity. Theſe ſtrange maxims, which en- 
chained even the thoughts, were calculated to 


produce a multitude of crimes; and on this 


account, the ſenſible part of the nation heard 
them with a ſecret horror: but it was eaſy to 
cauſe the greater number to adopt them. A 
| ſchool was eſtabliſhed for teaching them to 
certain ſele& youths, from whom the ſchiek 
expected the blindeſt obedience. 


He purchaſed children from their parents, 


whom 
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whom he loaded with preſents if they were 
free, and to whom he gave liberty if oy were. 
ſlaves. 5 
Theſe children were educated in Gi 
Places, and permitted to have no correſpon- 
dence whatever but with the ſchiek and their 
maſters. They were ſurrounded by pleaſures 
in their infancy; and care was taken to mix 
with their inſtruction every thing that could 
tend to deſtroy the irkſomeneſs of it, and to 
render it amiable. The ſtudy of languages, 
and the manners of foreign nations, formed a 
principal branch of it. Their young hands 
were taught to handle a poniard with dexte- 
rity ; and thoſe ſentiments of pity which often 
avert mankind from crimes, were checked in 
their boſoms as ſoon as they began to appear. 
Torture, puniſhments, and death were repre- 
ſented to them as deſirable objects, which would 
be infallibly rewarded by eternal happineſs. 
When this courſe of education was finiſhed, 
the old man of the mountain ſent theſe young 
fanatics in queſt of Chriſtian lords, or Saracens, 
with orders to deſtroy them wherever they 
could find them. Hatred, compliance with 
the wiſhes of their friends, and ſordid intereſt, 


were in turns the motives which induced them 
: 6. 
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to commit the moſt horrid aſſaſſinations. When 
they had effected their purpoſes, theſe young 
emiſſaries returned to the ſchiek with that air 
of ſatisfaction which is inſpired by the moſt ex- 
emplary virtue; and, as a reward for the ſuc- 


ceſs of their efforts, they were allowed to re- 


tain the pomard with which they had been 


armed. 


If they were at firſt ſucceſsful, they became 
inſpired with more intrepidity and ardour 
and they were then entruſted with the execu- 
tion of more difficult and important enterprizes. 
They diſperſed themſelves into every part of 


the world, either ſeparately or in bodies; and 


aſſuming the character of illuſtrious perſon- 


ages, or appearing under the dreſs of miſery, 
and ſometimes even under that of monks, they 
_ almoſt always found means to ae their 
execrable ends. 


Some of them indeed fell into FP backs of 


juſtice; but the force of torments could never 


make them diſcover their accomplices, or tel! 


the name of their chief; their ſecret died with 
them ; becauſe, by revealing it, they imagined 
that they ſhould loſe all the fruits of their for- 
mer merit. This multiplicity of crimes ren- 
dered famous the name of Aſſaſſins; which was 

| at 
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at firſt employed to diſtinguiſh thoſe malefuo- 


tors, called by the Latins ſicarii; that is to ſay, 
people commiſſioned to commit murder; and 


which cuſtom has ſince applied to robbers 
on the highway, otherwiſe called graſſa- 
Re. | | | 3 he 

The ſchiek of cheſe Aſſaſſins never went abroad 
but when attended by a numerous eſcort.of his 
people, preceded by an archer, who brandiſhed 
a javelin crowned with poniards ; arid two ſol- 
diers, one of whom ſounded a trumpet, while 
the other cried out with a loud voice, Shun the 
approach of him, who bears in his hand the de- 
Pruttion of kings, The people however never 
retired, becauſe they well knew that the inten- 
tion of theſe pompous words was only to in- 
ſpire fear, humility, and reſpect. | 

Indifferent to the pageantry of titles, the 
ſchiek ridiculed the Latin Chriſtians, who 
feemed to glory in them; and this will not 
appear aſtoniſhing, when we conſider that the 
terror of his name had, in ſome meaſure, ren- 


gdered all kings, princes and courts tributary to 


him. His principal ambition conſiſted in 
making himſelf formidable to all Europe. He 
was flattered by preſents, becauſe he was natu- 
rally avaricious; and he conſidered them as a 
4 mark 
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mark of homage, which the terror of his name 
induced people to offer him. 
| Thoſe who wiſhed to gain his favour could 
not pay their court to him in a more effectual 
manner, than by boaſting how much his ſub- 
jets were devoted to his ſervice; and of this 
he gave the following proof to his friend 
the count de Champagne. Having met one 
day on the road leading from Tyre to An- 
tioch, they began to converſe on the fidelity 
which people ought to ſhew towards their 
prince. In a little time after, they arrived at 
the bottom of a tower, upon the top of which 
there were ſeveral Aſſaſſins; and as ſoon as the 
ſchiek ſaw them, he made a ſignal with his 
hand ; when one of them threw himſelf for- 
ward with the velocity of lightning, and fall- 
ing on the ground, expired at his feet; while 
the count de Champagne was obliged, through 
policy, to beſtow the higheſt praiſes 1 57 this 
fooliſh act of obedience. 5 
Some authors have doubted the eie of 
theſe martyrs to ſubmiſſion, which is too well 
eſtabliſhed by the authority of hiſtory. But 
without accumulating quotations, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with giving a liſt of thoſe nume- 
rous Chriſtian heroes, whom' the hopes of an 
immortal 
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immortal crown conducted to ſuch cruel pu- 
niſhments. Theſe people, however, had been 
educated in the boſom of liberty. Why there- 

fore is it leſs credible, that a few individuals of 
the mountains of Syria, brought up in private, 
amidſt ſilence and ſlavery, and ſeduced by the 
flattering idea of future happineſs, ſhould pre- 
cipitate themſelves into the arms of death, 
through a blind obedience to the dictates of 
their chief ? Without the moſt convincing and. 
repeated proofs, can we believe that a baſhaw, 

powerful by his wealth, ſtrength, and credit, 
ſhould humbly ſubmit his neck to the ſword 
or rope of a {imple capigi-baſci, in conſequence 
of an order from his ſovereign? _ 

Do we not know to what exceſs of madneſs 
Mahomet carried his followers ? A paſſage of 
the Koran, which promiſed them an inexhauſt- 
ible ſtore of pleaſures, armed them againſt the 
Chriſtians, and made them deſirous of expiring 


- amidſt the fury of battle. | 
The facred law granted rewards alſo to thoſe 


Hebrews who vanquiſhed their enemies; and 

the favour of Heaven was extended even to 

their poſterity. e . 

I may venture to affirm, much to the ſhame 

of the eaſtern empires, that the eſtabliſhment 
e 
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of the Aſſaſſins, and their future conduct, were 
owing in a great meaſure to the behaviour of 
the cruſaders; becauſe, being authoriſed in 
their miſſion by papal indulgences and benedic- 
tions, they thought that every thing they did 
was lawful, and that by murder and rapine 
they ſhould ſecure a place in heaven. The 
expeditions ſet on foot for the deliverance of 
the ſepulchre became ſo prejudicial to man- 
ners, that if the Chriſtians did not change their 
religion, they readily adopted the vices of the 
conquered countries, while they retained their 
own; and from this double ſource of cor- 
ruption proceeded all thoſe infamous actions, 
which the hiſtorian cannot relate without 
bluſhing. | 
Thoſe people called Adaſlins had not yet 
become a prey to them ; but they were threat= 
ened : and this was a ſufficient reafon for the 
ſchiek to have recourſe to cunning and treache- 
ry, which are the uſual weapons of the weak. 
 . The principal Latin lords ſoon began to 
_ dread him whom they had before deſpiſed. 
The name of the Old Man of the Mountain 
cauſed an univerſal terror ; and ſome even 
came and offered him an annual tribute, pro- 
vided he would warrant their ſafety. The 
4-0» higher 
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higher they were in dignity, the more octs | 
ſion they had to be afraid; becauſe the ſchiek, 
who aimed only at the lives of illuſtrious per- 
fonages, ſeemed to have no great deſire for 
diſturbing the repoſe of ordinary people. 
Had not the ſtandards of the Chriſtians 
been diſunited by ſome miſunderſtanding, theſe 
blood-thirſty people might have been eaſily ex- 
terminated : but warriors, whom' jealouſy of 
each other's ſucceſs, and a deſire of precedency, 
had rendered enemies, thought it neceſſary, for 
the purpoſe of gratifying their perſonal ven- 
geance, to preſerve the Aſſaſſins. Having pur- 
chaſed from the ſchiek the right of breathing, 
they ſoon after paid him for the death of a ri- 
val: and theſe acts of perfidy became in pro- 
ceſs of time too common. It appears even 
probable, that the Templars had no other end 
in view, when they ſubdued theſe people, than 
to employ their villany for their own pur- 
poles. | 
Raymond II. count of Tripoli, was mur- 
dered by theſe Aſſaſſins in 1151, A great quar- 
rel having ariſen between him and the coun- 
teſs Odierne his ſpouſe, Baldwin III. king of 
Jeruſalem, who was then at Antioch, came to 
Tripoli with queen Meliſenda, his mother, and 
. ſiſter 
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iter: to tlie count eſs, for the expreſs purpoſe 
of reconciling the huſband and wife; but their 
mediation having failed of ſucceſs, they finally 


agreed that the queen ſhould carry the counteſs 


Odierne along with her to Naplouſa, which the 
made the uſual place of her reſidence.” 
That he might not be deficient in the duties 
of politeneſs and chivalry, count Raymond ac- 
companied the two princeſſes to Tome diſtance 


from the city; but he had ſcarcely quitted 


them, when he found himſelf attacked by a 
band of Aſſaſſins, who! ſtabbed” Hifi. A ſoldier 
ia his train periſhed while att ttetpting to defend 


him, as well as Rodolphus' de Merle, whoſe 


irth-and high qualities were much boaſted of. 
This nobleman was one of thoſd WES vas pro- 
poſed as huſband to the widew Conſtantia, 
n of Antioch ; but his offer had been 105 
jected. | K FFF 
As this 1 eould only di diele 9 
the baſeſt treachery, every method poſſible was 
tried to diſcover the authors of it!“ Kin 
Baldwin and queen Meliſenda were too we 
known for their integrity of character, to give 
the leaſt cauſe for ſufpicion : butt the counteſs 
was far from being ſo irreproachable. Ihe 
had never loved the count; ſhe had more tian 
„„ ©, To E once 
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once manifeſted her averſion to him in the moſt 


indecent manner; and ſome menaces which: 
ſhe had ſuffered to eſcape from her in a fit of 
paſſion, when Raymond, informed of her amo- 


rous intrigues, took the liberty of reprimand- 5 


ing her with ſeverity, had been overheard and 
remembered. All this was ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh the ſtrongeſt preſumptions againſt the 
counteſs; but thoſe who ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſedueed by external appearances, thought 
they ſaw ſeveral circumſtances which were 
very much in her favour. She had immedi- 
ately returned on the news of this melancholy 
event; and had in ſome meaſure bathed the 
bloody corpſe of her huſband with her tears: ſhe 
had even given orders reſpecting thoſe honours 
which were paid to him at his funeral; and 
| had raiſed a monument to his memory, which 
ought to have immortalized her grief. h 
Ihe partiſans of the counteſs, who well = 
knew that one ſuſpicion may be removed by 
Karting another, ſpread a report that the count 
had been murdered by the Syrians who inha- . 
bited Mount Lebanon, As it was ſuppoſed that 
theſe. people had occaſioned the death of the 
count de Pons, father of Raymond II. they 
had been eke by the pn with all the ani- 
moſity 
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moſity of revenge: and it is not aſtoniſhing 


that they, in their turn, ſhould gratify their re- 
ſentment by means of theſe Aſſaſſins. Such a 


report might have perhaps obtained ſome cre- 


dit, had not ſeventeen years elapſed ſince the 
puniſhment of the crime; and for this reaſon 
the writers of that _ were never een to 
uſtify the counteſſe. 

But whether this woman was guilty or in- 
nocent, ſhe nevertheleſs enjoyed the ſpoils of 


her huſband. King Baldwin and queen Me- 


liſenda, his mother, made all the ſubjects and 
vaſſals of the county take an oath of fidelity to 


her, until the moment when Raymond III. her 
young ſon, ſhould be capable of governing 


himſelf. + 
Amongſt the Aifferent (chicks kh ſucceſ- 


ſively - governed the Aſſaſſins, there was one 
who was defirousgof reading the. New Teſta- 


ment. Melted by the . ſimple and affecting 
morality which it contains, he wiſhed to have 
ſome prieſts capable of explaining to him the 
tenets of the Chriſtian religion. Being at lengtk 


perfectly converted by their inſtructions, he 


reſolved to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity in his domi- 
nions: but this could only be the work of 


time; and the ſchiek knew too well the ſpirit 
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of the people; who, through cuſtom; ard every 
where ſo ſtrongly attached to their religion, 
that iris dangerous to attack it openly; even in 
a country of ſlaves. At firſt, therefore; he en- 
deavoured to prevent the Mahometan orators 
from multiplying too much; and, under a pre- 
tence that they were uſeleſs in certain places, 
he diminiſhed their number. The faſt of Ra- 


mazan was aboliſned; but the Bairam was 


Preſerved ; and people were permitted to drink 
wine, and to eat pork : ſo that in a ſhort time 
no diſtinction was made between thoſe kinds 

of food which the Koran calls impure, and thoſe 
which are not; and in all this the ſchiek _ 
feed to ſet an example to others. „„ 

Chriſtian miſſionaries came nein and 
preached up the exrellence of the Catholic 
faith; while the pecple, who ran to hear them 
through motives of chrioſity, retained the moſt 
ſtriking maxims of it. Being enlighitened by 
degrees, they plainly. Aitertrel the: impoſ- 
ture of Mahometaniſm, and wiſhed to be- 
come Chriſtians: but it appears ſtill doubtful 
whether the Aſſaſſins were ever perfeclly in- 
ſtructed; ſince, at tlie time When chey were 
about to be converted, they retainet their firſt 

Inſtitutions in their utmòſſ vigourt The Euro- 
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pean ptieſts were, perhaps, afraid of Uiſguſling, 
them by fepreſenting the article ef intereſt a 
incompatible with the ſpirit of Chriſtlanity; er 
they rather foreſaw that the ſchiek would not 
fall to eppoſe the example of the aruſades tt 
their precepts. © Thoſe, indeed, who from the 
remoteſt parts of Eurepe had come to diſturb 
the peace of another hemiſphere, to dethrotie 
lawful princes, land- to cover dhe plains with 5 
laughter and deſclation, could no longer fay 
chat their Gb had founded his lau pn bon- 
cord and mutual love; that - he'convmanded 
mankind to reſpect each other s property; and; 
above all, that he abhrred the ſtieddhng of hu- 
man blood.” However this may 1 thetic, 
in 1173, ſent an ambaſfador to Alttic; king 
of Jeruſalem, to inform him that he intended to 
| feceive baptiſm, together With all nis peöpe. 
This envoy, named-Bealdelle, e 5 mat of 
gerda uibe, integrity, and piudencc! He 
was favourably recetv cd the kifig/ towhom 
he explaintd the object ef his embaſſy, men - 
tioning at the ſame tile fome demands df his 
lord; and amongſt" orhters, chat tlie ſchiek, 
when he embraced Chriſtianity, hoped to be 
freed from the annual tribute which he paid to 
dhe 32 accbtht of his being an in- 
5 E * „ ſidel; 
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fidel; and the ceſſion, or rather reſtitution, of 
ſeveral fortreſſes, which had been taken from 
him on the frontiers. .. Alaric granted every 
thin g to favour a converſion which filled him 
with joy; and he even reſolved; to pay the 
Templars two thouſand ducats of gold, ſhould 

avarice prevent them from eee e e 
gious views. 10 5590 34. 
After ü een uſalem, Boal- 
delle took. leave of the king, in order that. bs 
might return to give an account of his miſſion 
to his maſter: but on departing from Tri- 
pali, t the a moment *. had entered Water 


9 


ſome 5 the Knights, —— pd ſtab! bbed — 
Gautier de Meſnil, Who nas already known by. 
ſeveral acts of villany. Movie wi of fea 1 a.” 
Their motive for comm itting thisblackas 7 
wat, the fear of loſing their tribute, and af being 
obliged to.reftore all the fruits of their ancienn 
conqueſts, in caſe the old man of the mountain 
ſhould accompliſh. his project. The king of 
J eruſalem, ſtruck with horror at the atrocity of 
a crime which was contrary to the laws of na- 
tions, and the reſpect due to royal majeſty, de- 
termined to puniſh, the perpetrator of it, Gau- 
ier was. therefore ſeized by open forges and 
C being 
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deing conveyed priſoner to the caſtle of Tyre 
he was formally tried: but Alaric happening 
to die when ſentence was about to be pro- 
nounced, no farther notice was taken of the 
affair; and the Aſſaſſins, become furious by this 
impunity, broke off all intercourſe with the 
Chriſtians, and n n 2 ue | 
them. W M le 
In 1192 at marquis of . | 
ita prince of Tripoli, to be murdered :' but 
it muſt be owned that he brought this miſ- 
fortune upon himſelf by his conduct. A veſ- 
ſel belonging to the Aſſaſſins being driven into 

the port of Tyre by a ſtorm, the marquis ſeized 
che cargo; and he was even ſtrongly ſuſpected 
of putting the captain to death, as he diſap- 
5 — ſuddenly. Corrade had no reaſon for 
treating a people tributary to the Templars as 
enemies: but the paſſion of intereſt pays as 
le reſpect to the rights of treaties, as to 
thoſe. ah hoſpitality. - It was an eſtabliſhed 
a en confiſcate all the veſſels ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſt; and the uſurped; claim thence 
1 was often extended, with the utmoſt 
barbanitys” to thoſe even which ſought! ſhelter 
in any of its harbours fram 1 nn of 


bee. 
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- Fheidalitk ſent to require that the veſſel 
and merchandize might be reſtored, and that 
ſome compenſation ſhould be made alſo for 
the inſult: but this application produced no 
other effect than that of irritating Corrade; 
who, on receiving a ſecond meſſage, threat- 
ened to throw! one of the ambaſſadors irito the 
ſea. After the character which I have already 
traced out of thoſe prinees who! were engaged 
in the cruſades; one will not he much furpriſed 
at this exceſs of violence; i 
The ſchiek; not being able to revenge bim 
air by open forte, put in action the ufüal re- 
ſourees of his treachery: He diſpatehet t Wo 
bf his tmioſt faithful ſubj eta to Tyre, whispres 
tended t6 go thither with an intention of em- 
bracing Chriſtianity und who, having found 
means töihgrütiate ie eee ee 2 
were admitted into his ſervicdmea. 
Buy eoridtifting themſelves ee art 
and addveſs; they ſoon gattitd the affectior of 
their nevr Maſter, who cauſed one of them al- 
ways to accompany him; and taking advan- 
tage of this'favourable? « por een Ny at 
length ſtabbed him. 
Different motives were allen! bor their 
Hanning this murder. Some conſideredlit 
28 * VFA 
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8s tlie effects of the refentment of Anffede ue 
Toron, whoſe wife Corrade hadcartied away, 
vtideys pteterice, that, as the ha marihed Him 
when only between ſeven attd eight years Of 
age, her conſent" corld® riot Have been "Free, 
Others ſaid, that it was owing to Richard 
Ccur de Lich, „King &f England, to whom 
e marquis had refuſed His fiſter in rarridge. 
wet ae was not poſfible to 
any confeſfion from the two. Aſſaſſins. 1 
have already mentioned the reaſon why thefe 
people, even hel expoſed'totheundſextry- 
dating tortüres, never revealed the ſecrets f 
theit prince,” The tis Laufe, 'theref6re „or 
the aſſaſſination of true becüld fte berg 
il unktib wr, Had dt tlie feHHek himfeif gif 
covered it BY his fetters J WALK" Brompton 
A Fnplith Hiſtötiat, Has preſdi ved. r 
Thefe AAS rendered thank Nr Wü 
and niere forffüdable; fe chat in 1199 they 
opt the Ebiftit GE TI pOIH I a kind of Hob 
dance, "as ippears from a charter of the IE 
matic code of the ordel of Maltas irt Wich 
the Count of Tripbli, Bbnemend 1. Mekiates, 
that lie GE Aeta of Wiatdclen dd 
Carine!” treu 4 dre ad "of The {chick © of the 
Adkins, pro limo Homo 2 5 Bhihnt 2 ifinorum ; which | 
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cities had before been given to the Knights of 
the Hoſpital. It is, probable, chat this terror 
Was much inereaſed by the deach of Raymond, 
the laſt ſon of Bohemond, a young prince of 
great hopes, who was ey in, the church, of 
Notre-Dame at Tortoſa. . {INF eb) 
Vitriaco conſiders -it as one ns * 
of Heaven, experienced by the Chriſtian army 
during the ſiege of nta. it ſaw none 
of its chiefs fall .by the treachery. of che olg 
man o the mountain. Iban 44d 
The emperor Frederic II... that, great man, 
vrhgſe life the modern Italians would. doubtleſs 
have Written, had it not been for the difficul- 
ties which they muſt have met with, Was a 
friend to the old man, and always kept up a 
private correſpondence, with. him. This in- 
timacy made the emperor be ſuſpected 
having employed theſe Aſſaſſins to musder che 
_ duke of Bavaria, who had fallen into diſgrace; 
hut this, was a, mere popular epart, ſpread 
abroad by his enemies to render him odious at 
the court of Rome. Frederic had a great ſoul, 
and was conſequently incapable of treachery: 
but as he had formed ſome deſigns againſt 
Syria and Paleſtine, i it was his intereſt to be on 
A good footing, with the Adlaſſius. 5 In 1232 
he 
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hervndiat {i Ruroperathbull dors fro 
to hom, in conjunction with the envoys of 
Meledin, ſultan 1 Egypt, he ous a 2 
entertainment. Fi $943 1 

To nn memory of Frederle, it ns 
beeh mentioned that the council of Lyons, in 
1245, particularly alludes to him in its famous 
decree, by which it excommunicates, and de- 
prives of all their dignities, the nnn 
thoſe people called Aſſaſſins. nN a 

Several French hiſtorians 2 that an old 
man of the mountain had ſent to the court 
of Lewis. IX. ſome years before the depar- 
ture of that prince for Syria, two Aſſaſſins for 
the purpoſe of ſtabbing him. They aſſign va- 
rious motives for this attempt: but the old 
man being ſeized with ' remorſe, quickly difs 
patched two other emiſſaries, to deſire the king 
to be upon his guard, till the firſt order ſliould 
be revoked; I ſhould have taken no notice of 
this anecdote, had it not been believed by ſe- 
veral celebrated writers. It has, (however; 
been clearly proved to be falſe; and later au- 
thors are unanimous-in rejecting it. How, in- 
deed; could it have eſcaped the fieur de Joins | 
ville, who lived under Lewis IX. who ne com- 
panied him in all his expeditions; and who 
1274 . ; : hag 
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has not omitted me ſmalleſt detail e 
his- life? The pretended, project uf aſlaſſinat · 
ing bis! maſter, and the remorſe 0 the old 
man of the mountain, had they been true, 
were certainly worthy à place in his memoirs. 
One will, no doubt, be Here aſtoniſhed to 
ſee to what exceſs the power, or rather auda- 
city, of the ſchiek had arrived. Imagiuing that 
the unhappy affair of Damietta had ſtruck 
ſome terror into the mind of Lewis IX. he 
took the opportunity of his paſſage to Acre, 
to demand from lim the uſual contribution, 
which, he ſaid, tie princes of Sytia, the em- 
peror; the king of Hungary, and the ſultan of 
Egypt, Pad him, in order that their lives might 
be ſecure. Lewis I. rejected this raſh demand 
without fear; and in W what-a _—_ of 
France, ought to do 

This bold refuſal abs not- pea a to 
the. old man of the mountain, who would 
certainly have ſought to be revenged, had not 
a, political event engaged him in other views. 
The Mamalucks having become powerful in 
Egypt, threatened the Saracen: lords in Syria, 
without even excepting the prinee of Damaſ. 
cus himſelf. The infidels, therefore, thought 
it FIBA to implore the aſſiſtance of the 


Chriſtian 1 
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Chriſtian arms; and for this/purpoſe they ſent 
ambaſſadors to the cruſaders gltt wt 

As the intereſts of the ſohiek were not diſtinct 
from thoſe of his neighbours; he found himſelf 
obliged, like them, to ſtoop; and diſpatched the 
flower of his court to the king of France, who 
fill reſided in the city of Acre, nat to demand 
tribute in an imperious manner, but humbly to 


requeſt his friendſhip and protection. Amongęſt 


the various preſents which he ſent toe Lewis, 
there was a ſuperb cheſs-· board, formed of rock 


cryſtal, produced in the mountains: of his 


country, and ornamented with gold und amber. 
Buy a ſecond embaſſy, much more ſolemn than 
the firſt, he ſent one of his own ſhirtsy as belng 
that part of his dreſs which is neareſt the body, 


and a ring from his finger inſeribed with "his 


name; which altogether were a fymbol of the 
tricteſt friendſhip, and moſt intimate alliance 
Lewis IX. teſtified the higheſt ſatisfactiom on 
receiving this embaſſy, and that, ſays Joinville, 


from a ſpirit of religion. He wiſlied to ſurpaſs 
the generoſity of the old man by magniſicent 


preſents, which conſiſted principally of {carter 
cloth, gold cups, and other veſſels of filuer. Tvon 
de Bretagne, a Dominican friar απꝰαmZ commiſſion 
ed to deliver them: byrchobſing a monk for ana- 
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baſſador he hoped to bring back the Aſſaſſins 
to their former project of embracing Chriſti- 
anity: but the remembrance of the fatal ad- 
venture of Boaldelle, ſtill freſh' in their minds, 
made them reject the nnn of the mif- 
ſionary. 4 
That happy period, 90 foroutablt to 5 Ae 
of Europe, at length arrived, when the Latin 
Chriſtians found themſelves obliged to abandon 
Paleſtine and Syria, carrying with them the 
vain titles of their uſurpations. This N 5 
pened in the year 1291. 
The Aſſaſſins, who, as I have ſaid, bad en 
tered into the general league againſt Melec 
Seraf, ſultan of Egypt, were involved in the 
bloody defeat of the cruſaders. Their citadels 
were diſmantled, their habitations deſtroyed, 
and themſelves driven from their territories; 
and Heaven thus puniſhed theſe petty, impious, 
and malevolent people, whom it had employed 
as the executioners tn its p. e for fix XR 
Being left without! a chief, without ive,” 
and without any fixed place of abode, the 'Af- 
ſaſſins diſperſed themſelves into different coun- 
tries. The greater part of them being origi- 
nally from Curdiſtan, returned thither, 'where 
F V 


ſome meaſure to alleviate their misfortunes; for 
though theſe people are naturally fond of wan · 
dering, they never forget their original deſoent: 
fo true it is, that the love of one's country is 
an innate principle in the heart of ma. 
Some of them, and particularly thoſe who 

' to a free and rural life, incorporated themſelves 


among the Bedouin Arabs of Syria, with 


whom it was eaſy for them to live in harmony, 


as being followers of the doctrine of Ali. They 


are ſtill diſtinguiſned by certain idolatrous 


practices Which bene 1 eee ne. 
metaniſm. | 1h % enact Ab 

| theſe 5 re- 
turned to that mountain which, riſes between „ 


\ The moſt n ahh 


the cities of Aleppo, Antioch, and 


called in the. Turkiſh — 67> 10 


that is to ſay, the Mountain of the Aſſaſſins. 
In this new eſtabliſiment they admi 


amongſt them che Kurdes Jeſides, whoſe.origin-./ 


was the fame as their own. The religion of 
the one changed that of the others, and the 
| Aſſaſſins became Jeſides. eth berg ts * 
Ibis word Jeſides has the, ſame lignifica»-- 
eg. as, en or adarers of Jeſuss a nm 


given 
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given to a fect of the Kurdes, becauſe W 
heve in the coming of Chriſt, hut only as a 
prophet. They worſhip the virgin, the apoſtles, 
and ſome privileged faints. The two princi- 
. ples; good and evil, are the chief baſis of their 
religion: Gad is the author of good, and the 
Demon the author of evil. The latter appears 
to be more feared by the Jeſides, as they ima- 
* gine that he will one day make his peace in 
heaven, and that his noon mankind 
will be then greatly augmented, : 
One may eafily ſee that this alſeriblozs of 
whimſical tenets. is only a mixture of Maho- 
metaniſm, idolatry, and Chriſtianity. The Je- 
{ides, however, abhor the Mahometans; and 
they have not much more eſteem for the Chriſ- 
tians. It is always dangerous to meet with 
them. On this ſuhject I ſhall quote what hap- 
pened to Mr. Edward Purnell, the Engliſn 
conſul, and agent for the Eaſt India Company 
at Alexandretta. Returning one day from 
Aleppo, he went to obſerve a volcano, which 
is pretty near to Arſiz Daghi; and falling in 
with a company of the Jeſides, they ſur- 
rounded him, and obliged him to ſaerifiee a 
cock to the devil, which he did in order to 
5 nin * It would dppear from What Mr. 
£1371 3 | Purnell 
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Purnell added, that the Jeſides adore their 
miſchievous deity under the form of fire; and 
in that caſe Vulcan —_— ſupply them with an 
image. | 
The Abbe Seſtini cds mention of theſe 
Jeſides, whom he found in great numbers in 
Diarbeck, where they inhabit the Gebel-Sen- 
giar; and he ſpeaks of them as of a people 
malicious, and formidable to every perſon who 
is not originally a Kurde. 
To conclude this chapter on the Aﬀſuſſins 
I ſhall obſerve, that, by uniting themſelves with 
the Jeſides, they confounded their religion, 
| their manners, and their laws, and formed only 
one nation; ſo that the Aſſaſſins, or Jeſides, 
ſignify, at preſent, the fame thing. 
As Kurdes, the Aſſaſſins have preſerved 
their propenſity to plundering, which they 
have in common with all wandering people; 
but they no longer ſupport, as ſubjects to the 
old man of the mountain, thoſe infamous 
principles of making obedience to' conſiſt in 
committing crimes. If they are ſtill guilty of 
murder, this muſt not be attributed to a ſyſte- 
matic ſpirit, but to a fondneſs for plunder, 
which appears to be encquraged by the weak- - 
neſs of the neighbouring governments. | a” 
Vor. II. F : OF 
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OF THE METUALES. 
THE. Metuales, or Mutuales, are a people 
diſperſed in great numbers all over Syria; and 
are thus named from Mutual, a celebrated 
captain, who deſtroyed the ancient religion of 


the Perſians, in order to ſubſtitute Mahome- 


taniſm in its ſtead, The Mutuales, therefore, 
are Mahometans, but ſchiſmatics,, - _ 
They admit the Koran as a ſacred book ; 
Mahomet as the firſt of prophets; ; and venerate 
Jeſus Chriſt, after the manner of the Turks. 
They differ from the ancient believers in 
only one point, which is the ſucceſſion of the 
doors. Whilſt the latter, called Sinnins, or 
Legiftes, reckon as immediate ſucceſſors of the 
prophet, Abubeker, Oſman, and Omar; the 
 Metuales acknowledge none but Ali, diſtin- \ 
guiſhed among all the diſciples by his {kill in 
war, and his knowledge in letters. This point 
was conteſted between both parties by the force 
of arms; and torrents of blood were ſhed. in the 
diſpute. Huſſan and Huſſein, brothers and ſuc- 
ceeſſors of Ali, periſhed by the hands of the Le- 
giſtes; and Mutual, who inherited their domains, 
amend alſo their madneſs and prejudice. He 
| | 8 8 
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| inſpired his party with ſentiments of hatred, 
which a long ſeries of years only increaſed ; 
and ſuch is the blindneſs of fanaticiſm, that the 
Metuales think they perform an action agree- 
able to Heaven when they ſacrifice a Sinnin, 

Theſe Sinnins are not the only perſons 
whom the Metuales conſider as impure. All 
religions, without diftinQion, appear to them 
worthy of the ſame contempt. They muſt be 
extremely hungry before they can be induced 
to eat with a Chriſtian, 

Should an European by chance a his lips 
to any of their cups, they immediately break 
it to pieces, by daſhing it on the ground; and 
if the vaſe is of metal, they plunge it ſeveral 
times into boiling water, invoking the name of 
| God, and that of his prophet. E 
When they purchaſe any proviſions in i 
Chriſtian or Mahometan markets, they dip 
them three or four times into the mud, for the 
purpoſe, as they ſay, of purifying them. | 

Being firmly attached to their worſhip, they 
keep at a diſtance every profane ceremony 
that might diſtract their attention while di- 
vine ſervice is performing; and on this account 
people are forbid to ſing when they are en- 
gagedl i in prayer. They are very punctual in 
1 Paying 
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paying a tythe to their miniſters, who, having 
employed ſuch part of it as may be neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence, diſtribute the reſt among 
the poor. Sodomy, abhorred by theſe people, 
is always puniſhed with death ; and money 
among them cannot, as in Turkey, fave the 
life of the criminal. The Metuales ob- 
ſerve the faſt of the Ramazan with more 
ſtrictneſs than the Legiſtes; and it is in this 
month particularly, that they endeavour to 
find out ſome victims, the blood of which may 
expiate their faults before Mahomet. Great 
care is then taken, in the governments where 
they live, to avoid meeting them; and if they 
are in the leaſt ſuſpected of murder, they are 
put to death without any trial whatever. - 
In Syria, they have different ſchieks, or 
chiefs, and poſfeſs there ſeveral towns and for- 
treſſes but as tributaries to a baſhaw, to the 
princes of the Druſes, or to ſome other gover- 
nor of the provinces. The reader will find, 
in the chapter on the city of Acre, how the 
policy of Daher-Omar made them quit the 
diſtrict of Seyd, in order that they might 
range themſelves under his banners. 
| The Metuales are above the middle ſtature 
they have robuſt conſtitutions, and are in- 
FS 
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defatigable in war. I ſhall ſay nothing of their 
dreſs or their manner of living, as in both 
theſe they have a 24 reſemblance to the 
Arabs. 
There is, perhaps, no country in the world 
| where the women are held in leſs conſidera- 
tion than among theſe people. A Metuale prieſt 
lends his wife toa friend, as he would lend his 
horſe; and, when in want of money, he lets 
her out for a month, or half a year. No diſ- 
putes reſpeQing the children ever reſult from 
this traffic: they muſt be maintained by the 
perſon who borrows the woman; becauſe the 
produce of a field belongs always to him who 
has fown it: and if any altercation ariſes 'be- 
tween the parties, they truſt to the honeſty of 
the woman to ſettle them. I muſt obſerve, 
that the Metuales do not think that they of- 
fend God by this depraved conduct: when re- 
proached for it, they reply, that every one has a 
right to diſpoſe of his property as he pleaſes. | 


OF THE NEZEIRES OR NAZARENES, 


THE Nezetres form a particular ſeQ in Sy- 
ria, who live diſperſed among the Mahomet- 
ans, the Druſes, and the Chriſtians, It is ob- 

F 3 '' ſerved 
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ſerved that they teſtify much affection for the 
latter, whilſt they abhor the Mahometans, and 
all thoſe religions that are founded on it. 

They adore God, and believe in Jeſus Chriſt 
as a prophet, choſen to inſtruct mankind, and 
to give them laws, They addreſs their pray- 
ers indifferently to the apoſtles, the Virgin, and 

the ancient prophets. They perform baptiſm 
by immerſion, which is always attended with 
great ceremony, and the noiſe of a drum: but 
they pronounce no words over the child. 

They celebrate the Nativity, the Aſcenſion, 
and ſome other feſtivals eſtabliſhed among the 
Catholics of Europe: but they have one very 
ſingular, which they call the matrix. During 
this ſolemnity, they may be ſeen ſaluting the- 
women with holy reſpect, proſtrating them- 
ſclves before them, and embracing their knees 
with great affection. On this account theſe 
people are called the adorers of the matrix. 

The Nezeires, in vindication of this practice, 
ſay, that they do not mean to beſtow upon 
women that adoration which is due to God 
only; but that they think themſelves obliged, 
through gratitude, to venerate the ſecond cauſe 

of their being and exiſtence. | 

In every place where they reſide, they have 

a {chick 
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a ſchiek, or chief of their law, who offers up 
divine ſacrifice for them, and bleſſes unleavened 
bread, wine, and dried figs, which the aſſiſtants 
divide among themſelves when they go out 
from the temple. 
L ibertiniſm is eſtabliſhed! into W 92 
tom among the Nezeires; and; beſides other 
depravations, they permit women to be com- 
mon. On the day of circumciſion, which 
begins their year, they aſſemble them all 
in the hall of ſacrifice; and having ſhut the 
windows, and extinguiſhed the lights, the men 
enter; and each takes that woman whom he 
firſt lays his hands upon, without giving him- 
ſelf any trouble whether he knows her or not. 
This abomination is renewed ſeveral times 
in a year, and particularly on the feſtival of the 
matrix, in memory of the creation of man and 
woman. It is cuſtomary for the chief of the 
law to affiſt at this ceremony with his wife, 
who is obliged to mix in the crowd with the 
reſt, : | 
It is believed that _ Nezeires may be 
a remnant of the ancient Ebionite heretics, 
who, according to St. Epiphany and other 


fathers, ſacrificed with unleavened bread, and 
- 1 = Þ 4 committed 
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been ie a thouſand infamous actions in thele 
aſſemblies, 

"Theſe people are ſubje to ban princes, 
and (governors of provinces. They are known 
alſo in Syria under the Arabic denomination, 
of Cirſundre, which ſignifies conceived and 
formed by extinguiſhing the lights, 


or THE TURKS. 


AS theſe people are at preſent ſufficiently 
well known, I ſhall not enter into any detail 
reſpecting their manners and cuſtoms; but, that 
J may not altogether omit the article of their 
religion, I ſhall give an account of it from the 
intelligent author of the notes added to the 
travels of Mr. Le Bruyn. | 

It is generally believed that the various ſects 
found among the Turks amount to ſeventy; 
and more might be found, if people would take 
the trouble to examine them cloſely. There 
are two, however, more prevalent than the 
reſt; that of the partiſans of Mahomet, and 
that of the followers of Ali. 2 

All the Turks, in general, belong to the fore 
mer, and the Perſians to the later; and their dif« 

ference 


* 
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ference of principles has rendered them irre- 


concileable enemies. 

The Perſians are ſo much antachel to'tlie in- 
terpretations which Ali has given to the text of 
the Koran, that they prefer the diſciple to the 
maſter, and conſider him as having been more 
enlightened, The Turks, on their fide, re- 
proach the Perſians with having altered the 
book of their law, and pointed it in a wrong 
manner, On this account all the Korans found 
at Babylon, when it was taken by the ſultan 
Amurath, were tranſported to Conſtantinople, 
and ſhut up in the ſeraglio, with an expreſs 


order that they ſhould: not be opened under 
the pain of malediction. So great an animoſity 


prevails between theſe two ſeas, that they 
ngver give each other quarter in war: and it 


is ſaid, that the Perſian ſlaves are excluded 
from ſerving in the ſeraglio, whatever good 


qualities they may have. 


The Perſians in their turn ſhe: an equal 


averſion to the Turks ; and treat with the ut- 
moſt contempt the three Turkiſh doors, Abu- 
beker, Oſman, and Omar. At every marriage 
celebrated in the country, they make three 
figures of theſe doctors, with paſte, or ſugar z 


which they * at the door of the bride- 


' groom, 
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groom, to remind the gueſts that they muſt 


conſign to them all the vicious inclinations 
with which they might infe& the young cou- 
ple: and when the people have entered the 
| houſe, they finiſh this ceremony by breaking 
them in pieces. Theſe are the moſt im- 
portant articles by which theſe two ſects are 
divided. | 
The Perſians reject 40 as a, Cer- 
tain verſes of the Koran; and they wear 
green flippers, which the Turks conſider as a 
great abomination. They do not think it law- 
ful for people to waſh their feet. As they 
drink wine without much ſcruple, they make 
no diſtinction between clean and unclean food; 
and they are perſuaded that it is not neceſlary 
to aſſemble in moſques to repeat their prayers. 
Theſe different articles have been copied from 
an authentic ſentence, which the mufti Ceſſed- 
Effendi pronounced againſt a governor of the 
king of Perſia, and am is to be found in 
Rycaut. / 
The other ſects which divide the Maho- 
maetans are conſidered as orthodox. One of 
theſe is that of Hamiffe, of which the Turks 
and Uſbeck Tartars are followers ; the Arabs 


form another . Seaffie; and the third, 
named 
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no Malechie, includes the people of Tri- 
poli, Tunis, Algiers, and ſome other parts of 
Africa. Theſe three ſects, however, differ 
only in certain ceremonies s practiſed by their 
doctors, 

© Their uſual diſputes in religion turn upon 
the attributes of God, free will, predeſtination, 
and the merit of good works: the manner in 
which God will appear viſible in heaven; on 

the preſcience of the Deity; and ſeveral other | 
points of theology and metaphyſics, They 
carry controverſy and argument to a very great 
length, in order to aftoniſh thoſe who think 
them ignorant, and hoſtile to literature. As I 
cannot however here enlarge farther on theſe 
objects, I muſt refer the reader, for more in- 

formation, to Rycaut's Hiſtory. of the Ottoman 


Empire, or to thoſe travellers who have nn 


on this ſubject. 

I ſhall nevertheleſs add 0 what a Turkiſh 
l tranſlated by Mr. de la Croix, tells us 
reſpecting the Mahometan ſeas, which he re- 
duces to five principal ones. The firſt, com- 
poſed of the people of the law, maintain that 
there is no ſalvation but to thoſe who embrace 

Mahometaniſm. The ſecond, conſiſting of the 
derviſes and other religious people of the like 
| ; . 1, "hind 
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kind, pretend that divine grace, added to good 


works, may ſave mankind without the aſſiſtance 
of the law. The third require only meritorious 
actions. The fourth, reſting- their hopes on 
moral virtue, and admitting to eternal happineſs 


all men of probity without diſtinction, whether 
Mahometans, Jews, or Chriſtians, entertain the 


{ame ſentiments. The fifth, and laſt, in which 


is united the moſt virtuous part of the Turks, 


deny free will; and aſſert, that the actions 
of mankind are directed entirely by predeſti- 


nation, and that they cannot command even 
their own ideas. 


Since the admiſſion of the Koran, there has 


ariſen amongſt its followers, and eſpecially 


among the Arabs, a prodigious number of 


commentators, which muſt have produced as 


many diſſerent opinions as it was poſſible to 
diſcover interpretations; and as theſe books, 

which were every day doubled, would conſe- 
quently have multiplied without end, Mahu- 


ras, the ſucceſſor of the firſt diſciples of Maho- 


met, in the principality of the Saracens, wiſhed 


to check the progreſs of this dangerous evil. 
He therefore cauſed all that had been written 
on this ſubject to be carefully collected; and 
aſſembling the moſt enlightened of the doctors 


in 
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in Damaſcus, he ſubmitted to their inſpec- 


tion a multitude of ill-gigeſted commentaries ; 


which, having undergone a thorough correc- 

tion, were ſoon reduced to ſix volumes only, 
under the title of Zunas, or the Law Renewed. 
Theſe volumes are ſtill the oracles of the Ko- 
ran; and after this compilation was made, all 
the other works, which had tended to foment 
diviſion in religious matters, were thrown into 
the fire. c 


OF THE HEBREWS, | 


'TWO kinds of Jews are found in Syria and 
| Paleſtine ; one of which are originally from 
theſe countries, and the other foreigners. A 
diverſity of religious ſyſtems divides them, as 
well as all the other nations on the earth, who 


give too much importance to the ſpirit of theo- 


logical diſpute. They are diſtinguiſhed into 
Talmudiſts, and Caraites, or enemies of the 


Talmud: and ſuch is the inveterate hatred of 


the latter againſt the reſt of their brethren, that 
they will not ſuffer them to be interred in 


the ſame burying- grounds, where all mankind 


in the like manner muſt moulder into duſt. 
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CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


IF the Chriſtian religion is divided into a 


great number of ſes in Aſia, they are no 


where ſo numerous as in Syria. Some Chriſ- 
tians there have permanent habitations ; ſuch 


as the Latins, the Maronites, and the Catholic 


and Schiſmatic Greeks : but others, ſuch as 
the Ethiopians, the Abyſlinians, the Cophts, 
the Armenians, the Georgians, and the greater 

part of the Greek ſchiſmatics, who have all 
churches and monaſteries at Jeruſalem and 


other places, are continually going backwards 


and forwards, in order to viſit ſome of them. 

Latin Chriſtians are found in the cities of 
Bethlehem; in St. John in the mountains of 
Judea; in Nazareth; and in various other places. 
Though originally natives of theſe countries, 
they follow ſtrictly the Latin rites, being in- 


ſtructed in the tenets of the fathers of che Ho- 


ly Land. 
The Maronites are Chriſtian Catholics, whb | 


appeared to me to be very numerous in Syria, 
and, above all, towards Mount Lebanon. Au- 


thors are not agreed reſpecting the time when 
they embraced Chriſtianity ; though M. de 
= 7 
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la ne thinks this epoch very ancient; and 
places the origin of the Maronites, whom he 
derives from St. Maron, at the beginning of 
the fifth century. This denomination, there- 
fore, would ſignify a people inſtructed in the 
ſcience of St. Maron. They have always 
formed a diſtinct body, and have kept them- 
ſelves ſeparate from all the other ſects by 
vhich the eaſtern church is divided. Cardinal 
Baronius once adopted this opinion reſpecting 
the origin of the Maronites: but in his Annals, 
which appeared afterwards, he makes them to 
be deſcended from a certain hereſiarch of the 
ſame name. In this he has followed the idea 
of William of Tyre, the firſt Latin author who 
ſpeaks of them. Cardinal Vitri entertains alſo 
the ſame ſentiments : but they have all three 
erred by giving too much credit to Eutichius, 
patriarch of Alexandria, a fabulous writer of 
doubtful veracity, who lived in the ninth pad 
tenth centuries. | {FD 

The Maronites have a patriarch, who takes 
the title of Patriarch of Alexandria, and whoſe 
uſual reſidence is in the monaſtery of nn 
at Mount Lebanon. 

The Greek Catholics principally inhabit the 
mountains of Caſtravent ; ; and their patriarch 
aſſumes 
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aſſumes the ſame title as that of the Maronites. 
Their preſent patriarch is Theodoſius, arch 
biſhop of Baruth, who was raiſed to this digs | 
- nity in the month of July, 1764. At the time 


I was in Syria, he received the pallium at Rome, 


in the ſame month of the year 1767. 
The Greek ſchiſmatics ſettled in Syria are 
not numerous. The greater part of thoſe who 
are ſeen every year viſiting the holy places 
about the time of the Bairam, are originally 
from other provinces of Aſia, or from ſome 
parts of Turkey in Europe and Muſcovy. 
Theſe Greeks have ſeveral patriarchs amongſt 
them: but there is one in particular, who ſtyles 


himſelf patriarch of Jeruſalem, and who ought 


to reſide there, did he not chooſe rather to live 
at Conſtantinople. 

All the Chriſtians oficinally. eſtabliſhed in 
Syria perform maſs in the Syriac language, but 
much corrupted, and mixed with Arabic. _ 

The Armenians are alſo diſtin& from the 


Catholic Roman church. The council of 


Florence in 1439 found means to unite 
them: but this junction was not of long con- 
tinuance. | kD 

Some of them however may be ſeen, who 


follow the Catholic religion entirely ; others = 
3 | 3 — 
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profeſs it even out of their country but when 
they return, they again adopt their former er- 
rors. Subject to this alternative, when they 
travel in the neighbourhood of their abode, 
. where there are no churches of their ſect, they 
pray and perform their religious duties in the 
Catholic churches; that they may gain, by this 
appearance, more credit with the orthodox 
Chriſtians. | 18 
Another reaſon alſo induces them to viſit 
our churches; which is, that they are not 
ſuffered to mix with the ſchiſmatie Greeks. 
The enmity by which they are divided, has 
given riſe to an article in their religion that, if 
an Armenian ſhould by chance enter a Greek 
church, he muſt immediately be turned out. It 
may be readily gueſſed that the Armenians 
take a pleaſure in paying the ſame N 
to the Greeks. 
The Armenians are a people wh poſſeſs 
excellent hearts, and whoſe manners are mild 
and civil, They are deep politicians, and ac- 
2 great riches by commerce. 

The religious principles of the Georgians 
are not much different from thoſe of the 
Greeks. They have b . and biſhops, 

vo G whom 
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whom they chooſe with the conſent of their - 
prince ; who 1s the only chief of their reli- 
gion, and who unites in his * two abſo- | 
lute powers. 
The Ethiopians, otherwile called Abyſi- 
nians, are partiſans in the errors of the Jaeo- 
bites. Though all circumciſed, they conſi- 
der circumciſion rather as a cuſtom than an 
act of religion. They pray in the Chaldean 
langu age, which they have very much cor- 
rupted. They had envoys at the Council of 
Florence. 
The Cophts, Chriſtian Jacobites of Ns, 
ſpeak the idiom indicated by their name, with 
a mixture of Greek. They are circumciſed 
" like the Abyſlinians, and receive baptiſm at 
the age of thirty or forty, Their patriarch, 
who. is that alſo of the Abyſſinians, reſides at 
Cairo, and ſometimes at Alexandria, | 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF ACRE, ON 
THE COAST OF SYRIA, , OTHERWISE 
' CALLED sr. JOHN OF ACRE. _ 


\HE city of Acre is ſituated on the coaſt 
1 of Syria, in the fifty-feventh degree 
of eaſt longitude, and between the thirty- 
ſecond and fortieth degrees of north latitude. 
It was formerly reckoned among the ancient 
cities ' of Phenicia; and was known under 
the names of Ace, Accon, Acca, and Acre. 
That of St. John ſeems to have been given it 
on account of the Hoſpital Knights of that 
order, who took refuge there after the ruin 
of Jeruſalem. Some authors have pretended 
that it was rather indebted for this denomina- 
tion to a beautiful church dedicate to St, 
John, which was erected in the _ to- 
wards the eaſt. . 
The hiſtorian Joſephus, i in the _ 1 

ter of his eleventh book, deſcribes the ſituation 
of this city. It ſtands on the ſea ſhore, in a 
large plain, bounded on the ſouth by Mount 
G 2 Carmel, 
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Carmel, on the weſt by the mountains of Ga- 
lee, and on the north by another mountain | 
called the Ladder of Tyre. | 

According to every appearance, it belonged 
to the tribe of Aſher : but nothing gives us rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that it ever was in the hands 
of the Iſraelites. The ſame hiſtorian whom I 

have quoted, adds, that it was in the poſſeſſion 
of Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus 3 and by 
treachery it afterwards fell into the hands of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Being beſieged ſome 
time by Alexander King of the Hebrews, it 

was taken by that prince, and ceded to Ptole- 
my, from whom it paſſed to Cleopatra, his 
mother. It acquired the name of Ptolemais 
under the kings of Egypt, by whom it was go- 
verned; and we find that it was called ſo by 
the Greeks, as appears by the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, chap. xxi. v. 7— And when we had 
finiſhed our courſe at Tyre, we came t0 Ptole- 
mais, and ſaluted the brethren, and abode with 
them one day. 

The Perſians, under whoſe dominioh it was 
for ſome time, made it a barrier againſt the 
attacks of the Egyptians of Phoenicia.—** Pto- 
«* lemais,” lays Strabo, © an important city, 

„ formerly 
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& formerly called Ace, affords Perſia a certain 
« place of refuge during the wars of Egypt.” 

We learn from different medals that Ptole- 
mais was alſo a Roman colony, 

The Saracens rendered themſelves maſters of 
it, and called itAcca, from one of its firſt names; 
but after having retained it till 1104, they were 
driven from it by the Chriſtians, from whom 
it was taken by Saladin Sultan of Egypt in 
1187. They however again recovered it in 
1191, after a ſiege of three years. 
| Dating from this epocha, it was for the ſpace 

of a century poſſeſſed and governed at the ſame 
time by nineteen ſovereigns ; who were, Hen- 
ry King of Jeruſalem, the King of Naples and 
Sicily, the Prince of Antioch, the Count of 
Jaffa, the Count of Tripoli, the Prince of Ga- 
lilee, the Pope's legate, the Prince of Taren- 
tum,the King of Armenia, the Duke of Athens, 


the Generals of the armies of Florence, Piſa, | 


England, and Genoa ; and laſtly, bythe Grand 
Maſters of the orders of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
the Templars, and the Teutonic Knights, and 
thoſe of St. Lazarus. Each of them enjoyed 
an abſolute and independent authority in their 
different quarters. 55 . 
7 on This 
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This diverſity of governors occaſioned, by 
long diviſions, its irreparable fall in 1291. E 
When it once got into the hands of the Infi- 
dels, it was ſacked and demoliſhed, never more 
to riſe from its ruins. | 
We read, in the Maccabees, that the people 
of this city murdered, by the treachery of Try- 
phon, Jonathas, the brother of Judas Macca- 
beus, with twenty thouſand men. 
Veſpaſian and Titus reſided here ſome time, | 
to make preparations for carrying on the ſiege f 
of Jeruſalem. | 
In the twelfth century, a general council was 
held here, to deliberate relpecting the ſiege of 
Damaſcus. William of Tyre, in his Hiſtory 
of the Holy War, has preſerved the names of 
the celebrated perſonages who aſſiſted at it. 
Theſe were Conrad Emperor of the Romans, 
Lewis VII. King of France, Baldwin King of 
Jeruſalem, and ſeveral other princes, counts, 
dukes, biſhops, archbiſhops, and legates; 
among whom was Cardinal Guido Bellagi 
of Florence. If the reader is deſirous of know- 
ing the other illuſtrious men of whom this re- 
markable council was compoſed, I muſt refer 
him to the author above mentioned. 


Acre 
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han was viſited alſo by the apoſtles, and 
particularly by St. Paul, who preached Chriſ- 
tianity in it. Among its holy martyrs are rec- 
koned one Paul, and Juliana his ſiſter, who 
tinged the earth with their blood under the 
reign of Valerian, 

At the time when Chriſtianity e bf in 
this city, it had a biſhop, who was ſuffragan to - 
that of Tyre, | 

On my arrival at Acre, as I have already 
mentioned in the firſt volume, I was obliged 

to ſhut myſelf up in my lodging, to guard 
againſt the plague, with which this country 
was then infeſted : but the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe having been checked by the diſcovery 
of its cauſe, and by proper treatment, I was at 
length enabled to take a view of the preſent 
ſtate of this city; and to examine its govern- 
ment and commerce, as well as the 1 manners of 
its inhabitants. 

St. John of Acre remained, long after 1 its 7” 
ruin, in a miſerable and deſerted condition. 
The Porte itſelf, when it became miſtreſs of 

it, did not employ much care to. put it into 
better order. | 

Faccardin, prince of the Druſes, whoſe arms 
conquered all ho in the ſeventeenth cen- 
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tury, attempted to erect ſome edifices i in it, 


and to render it more habitable : but it is ta 
be regretted that he in ſome meaſure deſtroyed - 


the harbour, by filling it up with the rubbiſh 
of the ancient houſes. His intention was, to 


prevent the Grand Signior's galleys from ap- 


proaching it ; and by theſe means to deprive 
them of an aſylum which might become pre- 
judicial to the reviving grandeur of this city. 

It may be eaſily ſeen from the veſtiges of 
this port, now become very narrow, that it 
muſt have been very commodious, and well 
ſheltered from the weſtern winds by a thick 


wall in the form of a mole, of which ſome 


remains are ſtill to be ſeen. It cannot be en- 
tered but by boats, or very ſmall barks, 
After the fall of Faccardin, the city of Acre 
came under the power of the Ottomans, who 
every year ſent thither a governor choſen by 
the baſhaw of Seyd. But his power did not 
extend much beyond the city, becauſe the 
neighbourhood was inhabited by Bedouin 


Arabs, a plundering people, who did not ſpare 


even the Ottomans themſelves. 
The government of this city paſſed to the 
family of one Omar, originally deſcended from 


an ancient race e of Scenites, or Bedouin Arabs. 
: This 
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This new governor had the addreſs to remove 
from the neighbourhood all his compatriots. 
Wiſhing to have them for friends, but at a diſ- 
tance, he was reſolved to prevent them from 
hurting a conſiderable commercial eftabliſh- 
ment, which he hoped ſoon to ſee flouriſh 
by the induſtry of European merchants in- 
vited to Acre. 1 
He was determined alſo to render himſelf 
abſolute maſter of the city; and to extend his 
conqueſts, by the Arabian forces, all over Ga- 
lilee. To accompliſh theſe objects, he pur- 
| ſued the moſt infallible meaſures : but death 
prevented him from executing his projects. 
He left behind him one brother and three 
children; who, purſuing the ſame views as 
their father, omitted no precautions that 
might enable them to terminate ſo i important 
an enterprize. They indeed ſaw the govern- 
ment confirmed in their family by the baſhaw 
of Seyd, who could not have made a better 
choice, ſince he received from Omar's heirs a 
much larger tribute. This was a piece of deep 
policy, which the latter made uſe of as long as 


they durſt not venture to truſt to the aſſiſtance 


of the emir of the Arabs. 
The ſucceſs of this affair was equal to | their 
moſt 


— 
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moſt ſanguine wiſhes ; when a diſſenſion aroſe 
between the uncle and the three brothers, which 
was ſo fatal as not to be terminated but by the 
death of the former, and of one of the brothers, 
who was privately ſtrangled ; another eſcaped 
to the mountains, and did not make peace with 
his brother Omar till ſeveral years after. 

This Daher Omar, who is at preſent the 
chief of Acre, having no more obſtacles to fear, 
and being aſſiſted beſides by the Arab forces, 
demanded of the baſhaw of Seyd the perpe- 
tual command of the city, and of all Galilee. 
As the baſhaw had no power to grant his re- 
queſt, he informed the Porte, which thought 
proper to comply with all Daher's demands: had 
it oppoſed them, it would have run agreat riſque 
of loſing even the myr, or annual tribute, which 
the governor promiſed to continue. 

Daher well knew how much he could de- 
pend on this condeſcenſion of the Grand Sig- 
nior. Like a prudent and provident man, he 
employed himſelf in re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
walls of the citadel; and, without giving them 
all that extent which they had when the Chriſ- 
tians took the city, he thought that a part well 
fortified was better luites to the preſent ſtate of 
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Nothing is now to be ſeen of this ancient 
city but the ſhapeleſs remains. of monuments 
erected in it by the Chriſtians, In the weſtern 
part are found ſome ruins of a church dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew. Three large windows, 
which time has not yet deftroyed, give us a 
very grand idea of this building. 

The biſhop's palace was contiguous to this 
church ; and the governor cauſed a new one 
to be erected on its foundations. In order to 

fill up ſome ſubterranean parts, he ordered a 


great number of marble ſtatues and buſts, re- 


preſenting different ſaints, to be thrown into 
them. As they had been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood, it is probable that they belonged to 
the church of St. Andrew. 

At a little diſtance thence may be ſeen the 
remains of the harbour for galleys, and thoſe 
of the arſenal. In the ſame ſpot there was 
alſo a conſiderable building, at preſent almoſt 
| deftroyed, which the Knights Templars uſed 
as an hoſpital, and called the ron caſtle; becauſe | 
it had been daubed over, on the ſide next the 
ſea, with a compoſition made from the droſs of 
that metal. 
hea ſide of the wall is il entire, as well as 

1 | part 
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part of a gallery which conducted * one 
quarter to another. 

The palace of the grand er of the order 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, with the whole ex- 
tent of the hoſpital, ſerve at preſent for a habi- 
tation to the chief of Acre, together with his 
family, and part of his cavalry. | 

This edifice, which is almoſt entire, owes its 
preſervation to the aſtoniſhing thickneſs of its 
walls. It is particularly remarkable for two 
high towers, and its ſubterranean apartments, 
which contained hand-mills that are ſtill ſome- 
times uſed. | 

The governorhas conſtructed, in one of theſe 
towers, an immenſe hall, in the middle of which 
is a large fountain ornamented with marble of 


every kind. 


When ] paſſed through Acre the firſt time, 
I ſaw there alſo the half of an ancient ſaloon, 
which after my departure was deſtroyed. The 
roof of it, which appeared to me an admirable 
piece of workmanſhip, was ſupported by co- 


lumns of red granite, about eighteen feet in 


height. I was told that there were ſome of 
the ſame kind buried under ground in the 


. 
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The chapel of the grand maſter, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, was ſubſiſting in pretty 


good condition in 1660: but the year fol- 
lowing it was partly demoliſhed, in order to 
build a palace for the governor's ſon. 


Oppoſite to that of the governor, there is a 


large ſquare covered formerly with heaps of 


rubbiſh, which have been removed, to render 
the place more ſpacious. 

In the northern part of this ſquare, * near 
to the gate of Nazareth, ariſe the ruins of the 
church and monaſtery of St. Clara. It was in 
this memorable aſylum that ſomè virtuous vir- 
gins mutilated their viſages, when the city was 


| ſacked and taken, to ſecure themſelves from 


the brutality of the barbarians ; who, finding 
them only objects of OI butchered them 


without mercy. | 
What remains habitable of this edifice, 


ſerves as a kind of barracks. for a party of ſol- 
. 8 


The deſcription of ſeveral churches, monaſ- 
teries, and hoſpitals of Ptolemais, is to be 


found in the diplomatic code of the religious 


and military order of St. John ; and alſo in 


the teſtament of one Saliba, a citizen of that 
place, made in the year 1264. This indivi- 


dual 
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dual bequeathed the whole of his goods, move- 


able and immoveable, to the hoſpital; except 


ſome ] pious legacies to every church, monaſtery, 


and community in the city. 


When I read that will, I thought that the 


monaſtic ſpirit had heen equally prevalent in 
every country of the world ; and I pitied the 


ſimple Saliba, whoſe heart, miſled by falſe 
principles, took a delight i in robbing his poor 
family, in order to increaſe the ſuperfluities of 
churchmen. This laſt a& of volition, badly 
underſtood, may however be of ſome uſe to 
the antiquary who is defirous of knowing 
even the names of churches and monaſteries | 
that have long been in ruins, 3 

The few places of religious worſhip to be 


found in Acre at preſent, are of a modern date. 


There are here two Latin churches, one of 


which, very*ſmall, and dedicated to St. John 


the Baptiſt, is ſituated in the diſtrict of the 


European nations. Public ' worſhip is per- 
formed in it by the Fathers of the Holy Land, 
who inhabit a very commodious hoſpital which 


ſtands cloſe to it, and which is open at all 
times to travellers and devotees who are pious 
enough to go and viſit the tombs in Galilee, | 


Near this European quarter, to the north of 
| oY the 
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the city, there is a remarkable chapel, under 
the patronage of the Virgin, which is fre- 


quented by all ne women who follow the 


Latin rites. 
The Greek Catholics poſſeſs. here a very 
beautiful church, built in part on the founda- 
tion of the ancient church of St. A the 
name of which it ſtill retains. - 
The church of the Maronites was bulk after 
their own plan from the very foundation. 


Among various kinds of marble which they 


collected from the ruins of the city to orna- 
ment it, I obſerved two large porphyry co- 
lumns, that ſerved to ber the 0 over the 


Fame altar. 


The church of the Greek chilmaties Is ey 


- largeſt in Acre; and has been built in the like 


manner with ancient materials. 
The Jews have alſo a ſmall ſynagogue * 


which they are not permitted to enlarge; as the 
governor requires that they ſhould be contented 


with the ſmall portion of . vn WE has 


given them. 


In this city there are ita; diet viking: 
ing to the Mahometan Arabs, who follow the 


prevailing religion. Two'of theſe were built 


by the governor and the other, which 
Mas 


7 
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was erected in the thirteenth century, had for 

its founder Seraf, ſon of Malec Meſſor, n 

of Egypt. 
Oppoſite to this laſt moſque eng is a pretty 


extenſive ſquare, conſtructed by the ſame Seraf, 
where the Europeans of different nations in- 


habit ſeparate quarters. The revenue ariſing 


from it is deſtined for the n of this Mir 
hometan temple. f i 
The ſtreets of Acre are all Gs narrow, that, 
when a camel paſſes along the broadeſt of 
them, it is impoſſible for any other animal to 
paſs at the ſame time. : 
Cut ſtones only, and not bricks, are em- 
ployed for conſtructing the houſes. The roofs, 


very different from ours, are made flat, in the 
form of terraces, upon which the inhabitants 
walk, and which bring to remembrance thoſe 


mentioned by Vitruvius. When the walls of 
an edifice are finiſhed, and when the upper 


- ſtory is covered with beams of greater or leſs 
ſtrength, cypreſs boards, laid cloſely one againſt 


another, are nailed down to them. This 


covering ſupports, in its turn, ſeveral joiſts 
Placed tranſverſely ; over which are ſpread hay 


and chopped ſtraw, mixed with lime and ſmall 


ſtones. the whole being made ſmooth by 


means 


. 
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means of a mallet, a layer of cinders is then 
thrown over this compoſition ; afterwards a 
ſecond, of lime and ſand; and laſtly a third, 


conſiſting of a kind of plaſter formed of lime, 


| aſhes, and pounded cinders, which is ſmoothed 
with a roller, and to which a luſtre and poliſh 


are given by a certain kind of wooden inſtru- 


ment. This is the uſual method of conſtruct- 
ing theſe terraces. 

If this floor happens to Gai by the exceſ- 
ſive heat, the fiſſures are filled up with a mix- 
ture of lime, aſhes, and oil; and I obſerved 


that this compoſition reſiſted the longeſt rains, 


and at length became ſo hard that water could 
not penetrate it. Roofs built in the form of a 
cupola are covered or encruſted with a ſub- 
ſtance conſiſting of pounded flints and lime, 
which is applied with great care, in order that 


it map acquire a luſtre. | 

In the city there are two bazars or nn 
always well ſupplied. One contains provi- 
ſichs of every kind; and the other is furniſhed - 


with an aſſortment of cloths and Rulls for AK, - - 


ing dreſſes. 


wr 


In the ſame ſpot there are : allo two ba 


baths, ornamented with marble, and pretty=5 
well conſtructed: there are here likewiſe ſe- 
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veral coffee houſes, which give it a FRM and 
Fable appearance, n tn ons . 
ar the ancient ſea-port i 18 Aill ſeen a She 
- del, or rather large tower, upon which ſomne 
; cannon are mounted; but this place did not 1 
bt | appear to me to be of much importance. The 
governor has alſo cauſed the ancient, armour, 


|| 

” | 
| _ uſed in the time of the Chriſtians, to be depo- 9 
| 


< 20 7a ed. <5 + n 1 


ſited here; and it is uſed likewiſe for contain- 
ing powder, and other warlike ſtores. : It was 
in this tower that he ordered his uncle and 
brother to be ſtrangled; becauſe they might, 
as already mentioned, have been a an en to 
his preſent grandeur. 6 Ce.” 
At the diſtance of a mile from the new coy: 
are found the ruins of the tower Maudite, which 
forms A. kind of angle to the north of the ſea. 
Some time ago a windmill Was erected here. | 
| It was on this ſide that the infidels entered 
| | | when they took Acre from the Chriſtians. wh 
LET -- The new city is diſtant only one mile from 
the ancient walls; 5, but it will take more 
than an hour to travel over that ſpace of 
ground which they incloſe. It may be till 
perceived that the firſt Acre was ſurrounded 
by a triple fortification, ſeparated by two 
ehe e one of Which Without, a the other 
5 |; within, 
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within; received the waters of the ſea. As they 
were cut out in the rock, ſome parts of them 
are ſtill entire. At certain Ae, the alle 
were flanked with towers. 1 3, 
I ſaw, in the ee Geral enor- 
mous round ſtones, employed to, batter the 
city by being thrown from machines, as the 
uſe of cannons was not then known. | 

The air of this city is unwholeſome; and va- 
rious diſeaſes prevail in it every year, during 
the great heats. Theſe no doubt are occaſioned 
by the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and ſome pu- 
trid marſhes which are in the neighbourhood. 
Several attempts have been made to remedy 
theſe inconveniences; and in order to facilitate 
the accompliſhment of this object, the gover- 
nor gives up the property of theſe marſhes to 
thoſe who will undertake to din aa eite | 
them - b. | 
Ihe beft precaution ahi PR Eankipdavs can 
; 1 to guard againſt the malignity of this air 
is, to confine themſelves to a moderate diet; 
and, above all, to avoid the night dews, and 

not to riſe till the ſun has diſſipated that col- 
lection of clouds and vapours with which the 
atmoſphere is loaded every morning. St. John 
of Acre, as I have already ſaid, is poſſeſſed by 


Daher Omar, a man pretty far advanced I : = 
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years; but though this city and Galilee are 
really his property, he ſuffers himſelf to be 
inveſted with his authority every year, by the 
baſhaw of Seyd, to whom he pays a cer- 


tain acknowledgment. This condeſcenſion of 


Daher does not prevent him from being con- 


fidered at the Porte as a rebel who muſk be 


| tolerated on account of his forces, and the 


power of the Arabs, who are his allies. In 
the month of July 1760, the baſhaw of Seyd 
found himſelf obliged to inveſt him with au- 
thority alſo over ſome people called Metuales, 
who inhabited the mountains between Acre 
and Sur, or the ancient Tyre, and who had 
voluntarily declared themſelves of Daher's 
party. It was, however, ſoon diſcovered that 
this commotion had been ſuggeſted by Daher 
himſelf, who had long wiſhed to gain over a 
nation ſufficiently ſtrong to defend him againſt 

any invaſion from the quarter of Seyd; and 


indeed he could at all times 'raiſe an army of 


twelve thouſand baue among his new 
ſubjects. LG nr 

The titles which Daher Anis are, Shick 
or Chief of Acre, Prince of- Princes, Lord of 
Nazareth and Saffet, and Prince and Lord of 
all Galilee. Europeans, when they addreſs 


him, make ule of the word Excelleney. 12 
- Beſides 
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Beſides the aſſiſtance which this governor 
may receive, he keeps always on foot an army 
of five thouſand cavalry, and a thouſand in- 
fantry, who remain in the town. The former 
are mounted after the Arabian faſhion, and 
carry muſkets and lances; the latter, who for the 
moſt part come from the coaſts of Barbary, 
and who are called Metuales, are armed with 
fuſees, piſtols, and poniards. Being fixed at 
Acre, they never leave it but on expeditions 
when the chief marches with them in perſon. 

Daher ſpent ſeveral years in the enjoyment 
of peace and repoſe : but he had the misfortune 
to ſee his tranquillity interrupted by his own 
family; become numerous. Incited by ambi- 
tion as much as by the heat of youth, his ſons 
_ ſought for a ſhare in the government, and be- 
gan to form parties among the Arabs againſt 
their father. Daher therefore was'obliged to 
have recourſe to arms; and he had the good 
fortune to ſubdue the rebels by his valbur, 
without any danger to himſelf : after which 

he brought back his ſons, by his prudent and 
political oonduct, to o their . dt and filial affec- 
en 2 

It is feared that his Jeath will be a ſignal for 

more bloody revolutions ; and the n of 
H 3 5 Seyd 


— 
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Seyd will 3 embrace that opportunſty 
of compelling} the province to be __ obe- 
dient to the Grand Signior. 2 

The chief of Acre governs his Sante with. 
uch juſtice, which is very uncommon among 
men of the like kind. He is reproached with 
only one fault, which is, that he often ſuffers 
himſelf to be blinded by intereſt; a Paſſion 
common to all the caſtern princess. 

The miniſters. of his court, eee 

"I grand treaſurer, are for the moſt part Greek 

catholics; as he regards only abilities and in- 

tegrity in the management of affairs, without 
any diſtinction of religions. He has however 
ſhewn ſome partiality for the Chriſtians; and 
he has had no cauſe to repent of this conduct, 
as they in ſome meaſure ene che "_ and 
ſurrounding territories. _ _ ä 
The tribute which he receives from hls —— 

. is the ſame as that required hy the Grand 

Signior throughout his whole empire ; that is 

to ſay, it amounts to five, ;Piaſires, of. SON 

annually for each perſon. . 

Though Daher Omar is Sade as a 


1 


times to be e or at leaſt . en- 
1 Favours to make this be believed. In ſuch 
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caſes, without diſtreſſing the lower claſles of 
people, he prefers aling money from the no- 
blemen of his court by way of loan, which he 
punctually repays when His Th are re- 
ee 

Ihe indecent Salbe 5555 a man > dal : 
with a woman, is a crime which he puniſhes 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. The latter forfeits 
er life on ia gibbet; : whilſt her accomplice 
18 incloſed in a ſack, and thrown: into the 
Few, 4 * CL $i, 5 | Fenn | 

"Leſs ſevere towards an unnathrl 5 vice, which | 
muſt excite the indignation of every virtuous 
mind, he puniſhes that brutality only by baſ- ; 
tinadoing the feet of the criminal; and this is 
Tepeated three days ſucceſſively, till he has re- 
ceived five hundred blows each time: but it 
often happens that the delinquent eſcapes up- 
on giving him a purſe of money. 
Daher is very charitable towards the poor 4 
and takes a delight f in viſiting the, manſions of 
miſery, when he knows where they are to be 
found. On the 12th of March 1760, two 
. veſſels, one of which was from France, and 
the other from Trieſt, were driven on ſhore 
in the Gulph of Acre by a dreadful ſtorm. ; 
The paſſengers, Greeks, French, and Arme- 
mo” HRK 4 „ nians, 
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nians, amounted to two hundred, who 1 
ed to go from the Archipelago to Jaffa, and 
proceed thence to the holy places of Jeruſalem. 
Though they had the good fortune to eſcape 
the fury of the waves, they found themſelves 
in a very dangerous and diſagreeable ſituation 
on ſhore. Some of the neighbouring. peaſants. 
called Gorans, a mercileſs and thieviſh rece, 
attacked them, and ſtripped them of their 


clothes, and every thing that they had ſaved 


from the ſhipwreck. The captains of the 
two ſhips were reſpected no more than the 


reſt of the company, twelve of whom only 


having found means to eſcape, arrived at 
Acre at the time when it was ed by the 
plague. 5 lle 


The governor, informed < this maſſacre, 
diſpatched in great haſte a party, of ſoldiers, 


who found nothing on the ſhore but ſome 


mangled bodies. Their orders were, to taxe 
all the Gorans without diſtinction, whether 


guilty or innocent. Such of theſe aſſaſſins aa 


they could ſind, were hung; and when the 
vengeance of the prince was once ſatisfied, his 
compaſſion took pleaſure in comforting the 


_ unhappy travellers, whom he furniſhed with 
| lodging, food, 85 clothing. Fate however 


Bag 
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had not yet done perſecuting them; for they 
were attacked by the plague, which ſpared 
only eight of them. Deeply affected by this 
new misfortune, and in order to ſecure them 
from every accident, the chief ordered twenty | 
nien to eſeort them on horſeback to Jeruſalem; 3 
and he gave them from his treaſury a ſum 
of money ſufficient to maintain them for a 
eertain time. This was à noble and ge- 
nerous action, which gained him the eſteem 
and affection of his ſubjects. He found alſo 
another recompence, in the profit which he af- 
terwirds derived from the Armenians ; for 
that nation being ſenſible of the kindbeft 
ſhewn by the governor of Aere to their eight 
citizens, when any of the inhabitants came on 
a pilgrimage te Jeruſalem, they ſtopped at 
Acre in preference to Jaffa, to pay there the 
duty for landing. On their return they did 
the ſame thing; and as the greiter' part of 
theſe pilgrims were very rich merchants, they 
increaſed the commerce of that city, by pur- 
chaſing and er various s kinds Wo merchan- 
. 1 5% 
The city of Acre is Aſtivgnithed3 in the Ma- 
e religion, which it profeffes, by the 
Wr h of the muphti who Ns in it. The 


' gover- 
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governor is deſirous that the Porte would 
chooſe a new muphti every year; 3 but the Ot» 


toman court will not permit him to be changed 
annually, pretending that this offiee muſt con- 


I. 


extends. ſo far, that, he i 1s authoriſed t to m 
light treſpaſſes. 7 80141 . 
The dreſs of ls of 200 elem leg 
that of the Turks, both in fulneſs and length; ; 
but there is ſome difference i in the covering of 
the head. The Turks uſe a ſimple cauſt, or 
kind of large bonnet, ſurrounded by a turban; 
but the inhabitants of Acre Wear a red cap, ſur- 
rounded by a piece of ſilk or cotton ſtuff, em· 5 
broidered with gold flowers. To the extre- 
mity of this cap are affixed three an af ns 
which fall over the ſhoulders. 1 
. The women alſo dreſs late the Ot- 
3 toman ee j and when they go abroad 
they wrap; themſelves up from head to foot in. : 
a white veſtment, which ever every part of 
their body... Wy all, Syria, this is, a prevalent 
cuſtom, 


R 


1 tinue to be filled by the perſon. who is once 

vil elected into it. This however is not the caſe. 

1 in the reſt af Syring en een, of - 

| k 5 | eich puls 1 over 

N s 4 _ ak in this port; and his power 
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cuſtom, from which even the nn: wo- 
men are not-exempted.. 

As ſoon as Daher Omar ſaw himſelf fixed 
in the government of Acre; like an intelligent 
man, well acquainted with the true ſource of 

. opulence, he endeavoured, by every method 
be could, to introduce commerce into it. The 
polite and affable manner in which he behaved 
towards the European merchants, added to the 
ſtrict juſtice which he maintained in traffic, 
drew thither people from all parts of the world; 
and the Engliſh, the French, and the Dutch 
all wiſhed to partake in the advantages which 
the city of Acre held forth to them ad the 
abundance of its OY and partic ” wy, 
hoy cotton: x Bet rods 

Daher medii n that 10 bin of 
Europea merchants would > increaſe, in pro- 
portion to the facility which they might find 
in vending the merchandize they brought 
along with them. On this account che diini- 
niſhed the cuſtom-houſe dues, and rendered 
his country as advantageous: as convenient for 
the Turkiſh and Arabian merchants of the city 
of Damaſcus, who uſed before to ſupply: them- 
ſelves with goods at the market of Seyd. Theſe 
eb ede — to come to Acre in 


nume. 
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numerous caravans; which made 15 leeds 
in the neighbouring cities, and opened to Eu- 
rope an eaſy communication for exporting all 
ſorts of merchandize, ſuch as drugs, and cloth 
of every kind, which are furniſhed in great 
abundance by the vaſt commerce of Damaſ- 
cus. In ſhort, the trade of the city of Acre roſe 
to ſo much importance and conſideration, that 
ſeveral princes of Europe ſent thither conſuls 
to protect and ſupport ſuch of their ſubjects 
as had eſtabliſhed themſelves here as mere 
chants. 35; $56 don} 

The French had A een ent for a 
Andebable time, who was ſubordinate to that 
of Seyd: but, on account of ſome diſputes 
which he had with the body of the merchants, 
it was found neceſſary to recal him: Since 
that period, the duties of conſul are diſcharged 
by the merchants themſelves, who take the 
burden weekly in rotation: but they are always 
ſubject to the inspection of _ at bee ; 
of Beyds: ts 99, dy 4 Ev; 

nd alſo has 1 bee, 000 | 


belongs to the conſulſhip of Aleppo. By let- 


ters patent from the Imperial internuncio at 
Conſtantinople, and the Venetian conſul reſi- 
d ent in 1 Cyprus, he is n to protect 

8 af 
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at Acre the merchants belonging to both theſe 
nations. He watches alſo over the intereſts 
of Raguſa, for the conſul of Cyprus, though 
this ſmall republic has not a conſul of its own 
in that iſland. | $2 

All affairs reſpecting the Dutch trade are 
aint by a particular conſul, dependant, 
like the Engliſh vice-conſul, on the conſul- 
general of Aleppo. 

The expence of freight for merchandize ex- 


ported from Acre to Europe, is regulated by 


the uſual rate of Cyprus; and this is followed 
throughout all the reſt of Syria. 
Whilſt the chief of Acre had to defend him- 

felf only from external enemies, he maintained 
no more than a few ſoldiers; as he could depend 
upon the aſſiſtance of the Arabs, who were al- 
ways ready : but in the courſe of a ſhort time 
the face of affairs became greatly changed. I 


have already ſhewn how his proud and rebel- 


lious ſons, after forming parties againſt. their 
father, wiſhed even in his life time to divide 
the government of the province, or rather to 
make themſelves be declared ſovereigns of it. 
Daher's courage and addreſs, however, ena- 
bled him to ſubdue them on the one hand; 
an on the other, he ä them back to 

5 their 


N — . 
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their duty. But this prudent father knew too 
well that he muſt not negle& to keep a watch 
ful eye over paſſions that are only calmed, and 
not extinguiſhed. Neceſſity therefore obliged 
him to double his ſoldiers; and, after that fatal 


period, he ſaw the credit of commerce fall, or 


at leaſt greatly decline. In vain did he en- 
deavour, by his vigilance and protection, to 
ſupport this tottering ſource of riches; for 
he was never able to reconcile the tranquil- 
lity of trade with the din of warlike . 
tions. 

Some 8 which aroſe 1 che 8 
merchants and the inſurers, reſpecting veſſels 
freighted for Caiffa inſtead. of Acre, or for 

that city inſtead of Caiffa, render it nèceſſary 
for me to explain the difference between theſe 
two parts of the coaſt, and the uſages ob- 
ſerved there by the French, whoſe conduct has 
ſerved as a rule for other European nations. 
Ships employed to tranſpart goods to St. 
John of Acre are | freighted directly for that 
city; becauſe there are always conſuls and 
merchants reſiding there, and becauſe the in- 
habitants of that, place commit the charge of 
their goods only to veſlels deſtined for: Europe. 
Norvidhtandin this, the captains well know 
2 | that 
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that they ought not to land — 
Caiffa, which is diſtant about eight miles, 

and ſituated in the ſame gulph: .. As the part 
of Acre has been choaked up by rubbiſh, it is 

not capable of receiving large- veſſels; and it 
would be expoſing them to too much danger 
to leave them on the coaſt, whilſt Caiffa pre- 
ſents them with a very convenient harbour in 
the neighbourhood. It has however been ſettled, 
about a year ago, that veſſels ſhould caſt an- 
chor oppoſite to the port of Acre, from the 
month of May to September ineluſively. The 
advantages of trade gave riſe to that regula- 
tion; and I ſee no {inconvenience to be ap- 
prehended from it, eſpecially as, | contrary 
winds. ſeldom. blow ING that _ r 
| ſon. 4 5 
During the Aer ſeven, eta hey; muſt 
unte load and unload at Caiffa the, mer- 
chandize of Acre, which is tranſported beta. 5 
ſively from one place to another by means of 
ſmall barks; and this local cuſtom has pro- 
duced. thoſe laws ee nen of in- 
ſuran ce. Nen 


It was in Acre Rene es 125 he firſt — 
ho Ramazan, or faſt of the Mahometans. It 


Kan on the 16th of April, 1 — the day 
2 of 


- 
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of the new moon, called among the Turks the 
moon: of Ramazan, which alſo makes « one of 0 


4 


their months. 


Scarcely do the belt rays py 8 moon EW 
pear, when they haſten to inform the cadi, or 


any other judge, magiſtrate, or prieſt, who im- 
mediately orders a minute of it to be made in 


his chancery. If the moon does not appear 
on the day expected, the faſt is deferred for 


twenty-four hours, at leaſt in ſome places. 


The Ramazan is proclaimed in the different | 


fortreſſes by the noiſe of cannon. 


This general abſtinence conſiſts in neither 
eating, drinking, nor ſmoking, from ſun-rifing 4 


till ſun-ſetting : ſo that, during this month, 


the night is changed into day, and the day 


into night. 


Women big with child, ſick people, 1 ö 
lers, and ſoldiers in the time of war, are not 


obliged to obſerve it very ſtrictly: but this is 
only a ſuſpenſion of the duty, for which they 


muſt make up at ſome more convenient op- 
portunity. Should any obſtacle interrupt this 


faſt when once begun, it is neceſſary, accord- 


ing to the law of the prophet, to finiſh it as 


ſoon as | the impediment is N Chil- 


„ : oy 


* 


— 


e 3 

2 ED: > %s. 
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dren below the age of ten are not obliged to 
obſerve 1 

This faſt of thirty days f is | ſucceeded by the 
Bairam, or feſtival of the Mahometans, on the 
firſt of the month, Scieuval, which is the tenth 
in the year. It is announced alſo by a dif- 
charge of artillery ; ; and the Chriſtians even 
are obliged to ſhut their factories and ſhops. 
During the three days on which the Bairam 
but PROS or dancing, and in hearing farces 
in all the public places. The Mahometans 
think that the ſolemnity of this feſtival re- 
quires a general reconciliation with their ene- 
mies; and on this account they embrace pub- 
licly i in the ſtreets when they meet each other. 

Fifteen or twenty days. after the Bairam, 
three Turkiſh caravans ſet out for Mecca, from 
Damaſcus, Cairo, and Aleppo. | That of Da- 
maſcus being the moſt celebrated, I ſhall. 
here give a deſcription of it, according to the 
account I received from Mr. George Speltos, 
one of the ableſt interpreters in Syria; ; who, 
with a knowledge of the oriental languages, 
unites the practice of the Mahometan laws 
and uſages. I muſt add, that his long reſidence 
in that country gave him ſeveral opportunities 
of aſſiſting at the Turkiſh feſtivals. 0 os 

Vor. S . 


* 
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The march of this caravan of Damaf- 
cus is opened by forty delis, or ſoldiers, 
mounted on horſes; and each holding in his 
hand a ſmall banner of green, red, or yellow; & 
filk. Theſe are followed by three com- 
panies of 8 another kind of ſoldiers 
and a like number of ſpahis, or cavalry. Next 
come a battalion of mugrabins, or ſoldiers 5 
deſtined to guard ſix pieces of cannon 8 
| longing to the company; and a body of the 
garriſon of Damaſcus, armed with iron clubs, f 
and accompanied by two detachments af ja- 
niſſaries and cavalry, commanded by the aga 
in perſon; behind whom marches an officer 
of the ſame name, who holds an office 1 in the 
court of the baſhaw, equivalent to that of ma- 
jor-domo in Spain. Three horſes tails, ſuſ- 
pended from javelins, announce the preſence - 
of the baſhaw, who advances in the midſt of 
his courtiers, with ſix led horſes, ornamented 
in the moſt pompous manner. 
| Next appears the mahmal, or grand Randard 
of black ſilk, carried on a ſuperb camel, orna- 

mented in the moſt whimſical. manner with 

_ plumes, ſmall bells, and 22 85 of different co 
Touts. voy, . 

The mahmal is bordered with gold Ringes, 
and embroidered with ſpangles of the ſame 
fo | ſub- 
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Waben bun of reſpect for the Alcoran, which 
ought to be wrapped up in it. This ſtandard 
is covered with a piece of rich tapeſtry, ſent 
by the Grand Signior to the- prophet's-tomb 
in place of the old one, which is brought back 
every year: a precious and vetierable orna- 
ment in the opinion of a Turk, who would 
not heſitate te prefer it to the fineſt treaſures 
in the world. The camel which has been 
once honoured with bearing this load, is in fu- 
ture exempted from all further ſervice. 

Three companies of ſoldiers terminate this 
proceſſion, in which I have not ineluded the 
proviſions and baggage of the unt wilich 
are carried by different camels. £ 
I have made no mention either of iis Ma- 
hometan pilgrims, though they are very nu- 
merous; becauſe they march without any diſ- 
tinction or order. I muſt not omit to remark, 
that theſe haggis or pilgrims acquire, 'by this 
journey to Mecca, a very e ys diſtinction 
among their countr men. N 

ey are not indeed more vir nous of or hol, K buf 
they have performed the journey. ot 

This caravan, as well as theſe of Cairo abd 
Aleppo, muſt arrive at Mecca on the firſt or 
ſecond of the moon Zulhidge, the third month 
* the Bairam, to celebrate the eleventh day 

5 „„ of 
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of the Corban-Bairam, which ſignifies the fef- 


tival of' ſacrifice. This ſolemnity is remark- 
able for the immolation of a great number of 
ſheep, the fleſh of which 1s diſtributed amongſt 


the poor; and it is continued for three wad 
on the mountains of Arafat. 
Abe pilgrims remain only ten days at Mec- 
ca; after which they return to their reſpective 
countries. The caravan of Damaſcus is obliged 
to go and meet the baſhaw of Tripoli in Syria, 
who gives them refreſhments, and accompa- 
nies them to within ging days; J urney of 
Damaſcus. -.; 1 0 hy. | 
It is neceſſary to S in xk to. ho vin 
ſand the Turkiſh year, that the year 662 after 
| the birth of Jeſus Chriſt is the beginning of 


the Mahometan zra, or hegira; and Fat the 


twelve months are as follow: > | 5 
keen 1c rt be. 5 
0 uenen „ hor PS 5411 
Rebiul-Euvel — N 4 
Kebiul - Aſſir— 


SGiamzil-Aſſir— 
70 Redgeb 5 omawyts — | FR. 
.*  Scianaban, — — — 29 
1 4 Ramazan — _ — 1139 7 


— 

— — 
Giamzil-Euvel . de. 

— 

— 


* 
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Gietival  — ' — 29 
Zutkaade ' ' — ', — — 30 
Zulhidgs | e 


Which . in all — — 3 „ 

The firſt month advances every common 
year eleven days, and twelve in leap year. 
Daher Omar is ſo much dreaded by the 

Porte, that the baſhaws of Syria have orders 
from the Grand Signior to avoid every thing 
that may give him offence. Emboldened by 
the terror which his name inſpires, this chief, 
as is ſaid, has ſometimes ſtirred up the Arabs 
againſt the Ottoman empire. The Turks ac- 
cuſs him in particular of haying adviſed them 
to plunder the caravan of Damaſcus in 1757. | 
I ſhall give an account of this affair, becauſe it 
18 is rather ſingular and extraordinary. 

I muſt however firſt mention that the ba- 
ſhaw. of Damaſcus is accuſtomed to purchaſe | 
from the Arabs a right to pals through the de- 
farts, and to pay for their protection during 
that part of the journey, The ſam agreed 
upon is received at two different payments, 
one half at their N and the other at 
their return, - 


8 they bad not upon this occaſion agreed 
T4: . 


7 


— — — 


* 
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for any certain ſam, the Arabs applied to Da- 


her=Omar, to entreat that he would act as me- 
diator between them and the baſhaw of Da- 
maſcus, whom they believed to be his friend : : 


but the interference of that prince did not pro- 
cure to the Arabs the ſatisfaction which they | 


| wiſhed for and expected, 


The baſhaw conſequently refuſed their uſual 
eſcort, and arrived with his caravan at Mecca 


without being moleſted by the way.” 
The Arabs, and their chiefs or ſchieks, 


being thus diſappointed, informed Daher that 


they intended to attack and plunder the cara- 


van on its return; and the chief himſelf being 


diffatisfied with the bad ſucceſs of his media- 5 
tion, openly approved their deſign, © 
They therefore made every neceſſary prepa· 8 


ration for carrying their plan into execution, 
and ſucceeded i in the completeſt manner : but as 


the booty conſiſted only of jewels, cloth, balm, 


aloes, wood, and rich ſtuffs, which the Arabs 


never uſe, they were at a great loſs in what 
manner. to diſpoſe of them. All the fea coaſt 


of Syria being ſubject to the Grand Signior, 
the inhabitants could not purchaſe effects be- 
b e to a baſhaw, and eſpecially plundered 


from a caravan for which the Turks entertain 
„ 
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| the utmoſt veneration, The chief of Acre 
however extricated them from this embarraſſ- 
ment, by offering them his country as a ſafe - 
aſylum, where they might freely and public- 
ly __ to ſale nee had in their 
Hands. 
1 may be d 0 that he 4 
Aadiy embraced the opportunity of this per- 
miſſion; and the little knowledge which they 
had acquired in their deſarts of the value of 
theſe ſtuffs and other goods, made them diſ- 
poſe of the whole at a very low price. They 
even thought themſelves happy to be able 
to receive a moderate ſum for this rich booty, 
by the poſſeſſion of which 19 5 were e 
incommoded. ; 
Daher Omar, whale views were alirays i in- 
tereſted, acquired a great proſit by this ſale; and 
received, over and above, very conßdefabſe pre- 
ſents. By way of a grateful acknowledgment 
for his friendſhip, theſe Arabs made him ac- 
cept all the captured horſes, which he divided 
amongſt his chief MF and the ſoldiers 
of his garriſon. |. - 
The Ottoman court S 3 to 
the chief of Acre, on account of the liberty 


which he had granted to 1 Arabs to, ſell 
8 "ES: 12 dheir 


- 
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their booty in his territories; but Daher replied 
to the baſhaw like a haughty independent” 
man who truſts only to his ſword. The 
& Arabs,” ſaid he, © are too much attached to 
me, not to obtain my protection and aſſiſt- 
Lance when they beg for an aſylum. Ber 
„ fides, I know that they are able to defend 
me if any one inſults me in my poſſeſſions, 
* By ſpeaking one word, they would range 
„ themſelves under my banners, ſhould I have 
* any deſire for making new conqueſts,” . 
With this anſwer, which he wrote to the 
grand vizir, he ſent back the mahmal, or ſtan- | 
dard brought from the tomb of Mahomet, 
which is annually depoſited in the Grand Sig- 
nior's treaſury. Daher ſoon found that the 
Porte was calmed, and he was even honoured 
with thanks, ET By 1 8 
The baſhaw of Damaſcus whoſe caravan 
had been plundered, being on a journey to 
Conſtantinople, had his head cut off, in'a 
city of Aſia 8 as be was e the 
bath, _ 2 
In the month of 9 Tu I was a wit- 
' neſs, in the city of Acre, to the apoſtacy of a 
| ſchiſmatic Greek Chriſtian, who embraced Ma- 
\/... mand He had 11 7 and informed 
the 


#1 
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the muphti of his intention; and that Maho- 
metan pontiff had ſatisfied himſelf of his ſin- 
cerity, by aſking him ſeveral queſtions reſpeQ- 
ing the reaſons. which induced him to change 
his belief. After this, his requeſt was regiſ- 
tered in the Chancery ; and. he was admitted 
to embrace the law of the Koran, even before 
he had any knowledge of it; becaule it is 
uſual not to irfftruct or catechiſe converts, 
until they have been received amongſt the 
faithful. He was decorated with a green robe, 
according to cuſtom ; and then mounted on a 
ſuperb horſe, ſurrounded by. ſoldiers both. ca- 
valry and infantry, and conducted in triumph 
through all the ſtreets of the city, accompanied 
with the ſhouts of the people, the ſound of 
muſical inſtruments, and ſongs of joy. | 
When this proceſſion was ended, the new 
ws was carried into a place, ornamented 
for the ceremony; where, after the formali- 
ties deſcribed in the firſt volume, he was. cir- 
cumciſed, and wrote his confeſſion of faith. 
In this manner he became a Mahometan. 

It is well known that the Hebrews, before 
thay: embrace this religion, are obliged to pro- 
feſs that they believe in the coming of the Mes 
Gas. . if they do not, * are Ne 

e 


- 


— . 
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We find very frequent examples of this 
apoſtacy amongſt the Catholics themſelves j | 
but it is a rule that the muphti to whom they 
apply, muſt inform the conſul of their nation, 
if they are under his protection. The lat- 
ter then aſks what reaſons they may have for 
renouncing Chriftianity ; and, if he does not 
condemn the Mahometan law, he is at liberty, 
to ſet before thoſe who intend to apoſtate, all 
the advantages of the Catholic religion. But 
ſhould his zeal, and the force of his eloquenee, 
be ineffectual to bring back theſe hardened 

hearts to a ſenſe of their duty, te interpreter, 
ſent as a witneſs by the muphti, makes a mi- 


nute of the affair, which is afterwards regiſtered 


1 ; w 4 * i 


in the Chancery, 
What induces the Europeans to change their 
creed is, the hope of acquiring dignity and 
riches in the Mahometan government: they 
however ſoon become ſenſible that they have 
been deceived. Inſtead of finding their poverty 

changed into opulence, they are rendered more 
miſerable, on account of the contempt” with 
' which they are treated even by their new bre- 
-thren. Though ſincerely attached to their re- 
 Jipion; the infidels have very little eſteem for 


enen who are weak encutzu to renounce that 
ee 7 6 in 
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th which they have been educated 3 and, be- 
fides this, they conſider them as baſtards in the 
Mahometan faith. Some of theſe” apoſtates, 
It is true, have riſen to the higheſt employ- 
ments in the adminiſtration ; but ſuch events 


are phenomena that ſeldom appear in the Ot⸗- 


kennen, PRO THE. cry or ACRE o 
MOUNT CARMEL. | 


To. 8⁰ to » Mount Carmel from the city ws 
Acre, you muſt paſs through the gate 
of the Mutes nen called — N of 
: Nazareth. 

Following che ſea ſhore towards the ſouth, 
you arrive, after walking two hundted and 
fifty paces, at the river Belus, the bed of 
 * which is confined and narrow, and contains 
« abundance of glaſs particles mixed with its 

and.“ Pliny, who gives us this information, 
3 thews how (hint eee matter was e 


„ 


luable 


- 
. - ? / j 
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« 


luable diſcovery, being carried. to e FP 
raiſed man to the heavens; brought to his 
eye remote objects, the immenſe diſtances of 
which he can calculate and meaſure ; ; ſub-/ 
mitted to his inſpection. the planets and ce- 
leſtial bodies; and permitted him, like the eagle, 
to approach the burning rays of light, which 
he can divide and reunite at pleaſure. It 
ſecures him alſo from the injuries of the air, 
| when from the centre of his habitation he can 
behold, through its tranſparent pores, the 
ſplendour of day in its full glory, _ 
This river Belus is celebrated alſo by the 
hiſtorian Flavian, who fays © it is worthy of 
© admiration,” both on account of the agree- | 
able valley through which it paſſes, and of 
« the ſand found on its borders. When 
foreign veſſels ſail along theſe coaſts, they take 
on board ſome of this ſand to ſerve them a8 
ballaſt; and the Venetians carry away more 
| of i it for that purpoſe than any other nation. 
It i is to this river Belus that we are indehted / 
for thoſe magnificent plates of. glaſs, which 
Venice manufactured to embelliſh the apart- 
| ments of Europe. I muſt obſerye.. that ſand | 
mixed with glaſs 1s not peculiar, to this river; 3 


fome of. the lame kind N be found on the 
neigh- | 


+ + 5 
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neighbouring ſhores, from re as” far” as 


Jen 

In the neighbourhood of we Belus eke 
ly aroſe the tomb of Memnon; but at preſent 
it is trod under foot by the traveller, who 


cannot even un; . un en it 


Ronde ase . 
This — river hd its bear. in the mon- 
rains of the tribe of Aſner. WIE ®.lo43 


At preſent it is called Kardans 6 * 


Arabs. It was formerly croſſed by a beauti- 


ful bridge, conſtructed by the Saracens, bur 


which e n RR a 9254 to the ra- 
"ow of time. Tis 23:4 TIE Es 153 tt 
Beyond. the Belus, at an Glace Kuben 

nine miles from Acre, on . mu coat, runs 
= river itn 


a: blow in iner hee chose up its 


mouth; ſo that, being deprived of a paſſage to 

the ſea, it ſpreads on each ſide, and forms a 

kind of lake. As there is no bridge over it 
for the convenience of travellers, it ig dan- ; 


gerous to croſs it in the rainy eke which 
ſwells its waters aſtoniſhingly? 7 009 


as PINE of the Engl nation” was 


175 | | drowned 
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ſome other ſtreams which flow from 
Ephraim, Samaria, and the environs of Ma- 


bottom of Mount Carmel, and runs into the 
Mediterranean to the north of Caiffa. Some 
writers have aſſerted that the Ciſon falls into 
the ſea, towards the northern inſtead of. the 


- 
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drowned here, with his heels in the month of 
February 1761. 

This river N ahr-el-Mechatte i is called as ; 
the Ciſon. When on its banks, I remembered 
that it was the tomb of the four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal, who in their fury caſt 
into it the tribes of Iſrael, when Elijah brought 
to their remembrance the image of the true 
God, who was alone wr the adoration of 
any. 0:0 pap ORIENT 4199794 

The Ciſon falls e mount Tabor, and 
n two different directiono. The ſmalleſt 
branch proceeds towards the eaſt; and receiv- 
ing the waters of Mount Hermon, loſes itſelf 


in the ſea of Galilee, or the lake of Tiberias. 


The other branch, Which is much more 
conſiderable, being enlarged in the plains by 
mount 


geddon and Eſdrelon, afterwards waters the 


ſouthern part of Carmel. This obſervation, 


which is of little importance, is however not 


N 
, 
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true, as I had an opportunity of OR 

ſpot myſelf. 5 

At the ee eg u ue ahi de 
tween the Belus and the Ciſon, thoſe Gorans of 
whom I have had already occaſion to ſpeak, 
and who are only a kind of Kurdes, remain 
always encamped. Daher Omar, who knows 
how to ſecure his country from the inſolenee 
of the Arabs, keeps theſe barbarous and 
petty people, accuſtomed early to plundering, 
in continual fear; and travellers at preſent 
may traverſe . ann without bewerte 
an attack. fo 
Three alike Shan the river „ Nahe . de- 

chatte, is New Caiffa, which for ſeveral years 
was only a miſerable village, ſprung from the 
ruins of the ancient city of the ſame name, 
and conſtructed with the remains of its ma- 
terials. At preſent it is defended, towards the 


fea, by walls which were built finee it fell into 


the hands of the chief of Acre, who has 
ſtrengthened it with a nen "amd; een 
a cuſtom-houſe in it. 1 PS D3SI4YY 
This city preſents. 8 e to 
the obſerver, as it contains only pi mn 
thrown together without any order. 
It is governed by an Arab lord, who al. 
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charges, at the ſame. time, the duties of com- 
miſſioner of exciſe. The inhabitants are Ma- 
hometans, and catholic and ſchiſmatic Greeks. 
This city exacts a certain tribute from ſuch | 
travellers as are deſirous, either through mo- 
tives of devotion or - curioſity, to vilit the 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. of 
Mount Carmel. The ſum demanded is a ga- 
Jar for each perſon, which is. equal to five 
pauls, Italian money. The Europeans ſettled 
at Caiffa are exempted from this impoſition, 
which is required only from ftrangers. | 
In the neighbourhood of this city may be 
ſeen the remains of the ancient Caiffa, called 
alſo Porphiry in the time of the Chriſtians, | 
It was the ſeat of a biſhop, ſuffragan to that 
of Tyre; and was deſtroyed by Saladin. No- 
thing is now left of it but the ruins of the me- 
tropolitan church, concerning which no certain 
account ean be given. All the houſes are 
demoliſhed, not excepting thoſe even built 
ſince that period by the Turks, who have now 
quitted it, and gone to eſtabliſh themſelves at 
New Caiffa. According to ſome geographers, 
and particularly Ptolemy, it would appear that 
this ancient city was formerly Sicaminon ; and 
this en ſeemed to me probable, when 
. I ob- 
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I bbſerved that there was no ſpot but that on 
which i it ſtands, between Ptolemais and Mount 
Carmel, proper for containing a city. No- 

thing appears to the eye in the neighbour- 
hood but ſandy plains, which are too much 
ſubject to be moved by the wind to ſerve as 
a foundation even for a cottage. a 
The author of the Theatre of the Holy r | 
_ deſcribes this city as built by the high-prieſt 
Caiphas ; but when we find that it was former- 
Ty called Ephe, Kephe, Caphe, and Gabe, the 
ſignification of which names is very different, 
we are inclined to _— that improbable 
opinion. 3 71 E lit 1 

I think it Wl eas 100 to rectify an error 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, by Calmet; who, 
following tue account of Adrian Roland, 
reckons from Acre to Caiffa thirty miles by 
land, and fifteen by ſea. Both theſe writ- 
ers have copied the deſcription' of Scierif. 
Ibn-Idris, who is either miſtaken, or meaſured 
that ſpace by a ſtandard very different from 
ours. I found the diſtance to be only eight 
miles by ſea, and thirteen by the uſual route 
on ſhore. Ships formerly lay at anchor near the 
ancient city; at preſent they anchor before 
the new city, as the bottom there is good; 

Vol., II. 5 : Tf whereas 
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whereas that oppoſite to the old city is full 
of large ſtones, which cut the cables, * ex- 
poſe veſſels to danger. 

A little beyond the ancient Caiſſa, o on a 0 
tongue of land which ſtretches out into the 
fea, and which is called the Point of Carmel, 
ſtands a fortreſs where a garriſon is always 
kept by the Grand Signior. The intention 
of this force is to prevent Chriſtian veſlels 
from approaching the coaſt, and from ſelling 
to the inhabitants ſuch merchandiſe and ſhips 
as they take from the Turks. The govern- 
ment of this fmall place is entruſted to an Ot- 
toman, who ſeldom makes a e 
figure. 

The erection of this maritime Beinen de- 
prived Daher of a real advantage, ariſing to 

his revenues by the ſale of different effects 
taken by Chriſtian corſairs: but he indemni- 
fies himſelf ſometimes for this lofs by forcibly 
- plundering that weak citadel, the er of 
which he ſends to New Caiffa. _ 

I omitted to ſay, that this ſmall caftte has. 
been built on the ruins of an ancient tower 

- of the ſame kind as thofe which are frequently 
| ſeen on all the Syrian coaſt, and which were 
erected wy the Chriſtians for the defence of 
7 . 
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f that country when in their poſſeſſion. They 
ſtill ſerve for military purpoſes, and for com- 
municating _— um is done by means 
of fire. 

When you arrive at the bewein of Mount 
Carmel, you muſt diſmount from your horſe 
to climb to the ſummit, as the ſides of it are 
ſteep and tagged. 


3 


e 
OF.MOUNT CARMEL AND. ITS ENVIRONS. 


N aſcending that part of Mount Carmel 
which projects into the ſea like a pro- 
montory, you find on the left a garden, ſur- 
rounded by very weak walls, that conducts to 
two remarkable grottoes. The firſt of theſe 
grottoes, which is alſo the largeſt, and which has 
been cut into almoſt a ſquare form by means 
of the chiſel, is about ſix feet in length, twenty- 
ſeven in breadth, and twelve in height: from 
this you paſs i into the ſecond, which appeared 
to me to be two-thirds narrower, and beſides Y 
ve 7 irregular. | 
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Theſe grottoes are held in great veneration 
by the Mahometans, who conſider them as the 
ancient habitation of the prophet Elias. They 
have converted them into a moſque, under the 
title of El-Kader ; ; that is to ſay, the green, in 

which ſervice is performed by a derviſe, or 
Turkiſh monk, who with his n lives 3 in a 
neighbouring cottage. _ 1 

This place ſerved formerly as an aſylum to 
ſome Carmelite monks, who afterwards quitted 
it, in order to avoid the continual inſults of the 
Arabs. It-was indeed too near the high road 
to afford a peaceable life to theſe Cenobites. 

When you come out from this grotto, into. 
which you are admitted on paying a few pieces 
of money, you aſcend by a very ſteep and nar- - 
row path, which in ſome places is cut out in 
the rock after the manner of ſteps. Before 
you reach the ſummit, you meet with the con- 
vent of theſe e monks of whom I Have 
Juſt ſpoken. | 

The ſtructure of this ſs retreat excites 
equal reſpect and admiration. . It is almoſt i in- 
debted for its whole extent to the hand of na- 
ture only, which ſeems to have conſtructed it in 
favour of rural and ſequeſtered virtue. The 
{mall apartments and cells deftined for the ufe of 
travellers 
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travellers are ſo many convenient grottoes, 
ſuited to the neceſſities of life. A grotto ſerves 
alſo as a chapel to this ſacred place. When 
the traveller ſtretches his eye acroſs the ocean, 
where his view is loſt amidſt the immenſity of 
the watery ſpace which .is commanded by the 
mountain, he thinks himſelf ſtill more retired - 
from the world. The French merchants of the 
city of Acre come hither ſometimes for the be- 
nefit of the air, which is as pure as the inno- 
| cence of thoſe who have fixed their abode in 
this charming ſpot. | They have erected a ſmall 
habitation for their convenience, together with 
a few additional cells, which have enabled the 
ſolitary tenants to increaſe their number. 
The grotto which forms the chapel has 
two entrances, faſhioned by the chiſel into the 
form of doors, One of them looks towards 
the ſmall ſquare before the monaſtery, and the 
other towards the interior part of it. This 
chapel, which is very irregular, may be about 
twenty feet in length, and ſix in breadth. It 
contains two altars, the principal, of which is 
_ conſecrated to the Virgin, — the ſecond to 
St. Elias. Z e 
Two prieſts, and two Carmelite laics, are 
almoſt always here at prayers. The 8825 lei- 
K Th ſure 
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ſure which they allow themſelves is clint 
in. cultivating a a ſmall ous FEARS to _ 


| monaſtery. 


Theſe monks live on the chacky of the Mas 


hometans, who have often been witneſſes to 


their exemplary life. When I ſaw: them 


bringing their alms, I:bleſſed virtue, the irreſiſt- 


ible power of which ſubdues mankind, and 


forces even our enemies to relieve our wants, 
This convent is under the protection of the 
or rather of the con- 
ſulſhip of Acre, upon which the former de- 
pends. 
of this country, ſecured to the Cenobites the 
poſſeſſion of their retreat, on. their agreeing ta 
pay a ſmall tribute, which he receives annually. - 
On every principal feſtival the ſtandard of 


French conſul at Seyd, or 


Daher Omar, when he became maſter 


France is hoiſted on this monaſtery. 


The Carmelite fathers of this monaſtery pur- 
chaſe their annual proviſions at Acre, where 
they poſſeſs an hoſpital, which they never in- 
habit but in caſes of neceſſity. With regard 


to thoſe articles which they are daily in want 
of, they procure them at New Caiffa, diſtant 
from their convent about three miles and a 
half. | ; 
The penitent. manners of the monks: of 
Mount 


- 
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Mount Carmel have inſpired the Mahometans 
alſo with the utmoſt veneration for the church 
of that place. In theirgreateſt diſtreſſes, and par- 
ticularly when ſick, they invoke the images of 
the Virgin and of St. Elias; which is an aſto- 
niſhing circumſtance, when we conſider that, 
by an expreſs article in their law, they are for- 
bid to worſhip the repreſentation of ſaints. 1 
had ſeveral opportunities of obſerving their 
zeal and fervor, during the forty 5 that L 
reſided in this monaſtery. 

In 1763, when the chief of Acre was 
under the neceſſity of repelling the attacks of 
his ſons, ſome Bedouin Arabs, taking advan- 
tage of this diviſion, came and plundered the 
convent of theſe poor monks.” By this bar- 
barity they were deprived of every thing that 

they poſſeſſed, either in furniture or provi- 
ſions. They however all fled to Acre, ex- 
cept one only, whom the fury of theſe ban- 
ditti ſpared. When a reconciliation took place 
between the father and his ſons, theſe monks 
returned to their cells, which they again ar- 
ranged as well as they could. 

On the whole declivity of Mount Carmel, 
which divides the grottoes El-Kader from the 
convent of the Cenobites, there are ſeen a great 
„ number 
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number wk ciſterns, deſtined RN for x re: 
n the rain water. 10 
Having through curioſity dads: intq 
one of theſe, I found it very ſpacious; and it 
appeared to be indebted to art for nothing 
but the ſolid cruſt with which the bottom of 
it was covered. It is however now much 
cracked, and broken in ſome places, ſo that 
it is no longer proper for containing water. 1 
found two more of the ſame kind at a little 
diſtance, but ſtill in a condition to hold a little 
water in winter for the uſe of the monks. 
Some paces from the convent there is a ſo- 
litary grotto, which the Orientals are perſuaded 
was the habitation of the n REN whole 
name it {till bears. | 5 
When you arrive at the ſummit of then moun- 
tain, you find the ruins of an ancient edifice 
which viſibly hang over the cells of theſe Car- 
melites. The author of The Theatre of the 
Haly Land, already mentioned, aſſures us that 
this monument was a Us built by St. 
Helen. 1 
Theſe ruins, which are as hikes ag ha ane 
of a fortreſs, have every appearance of ſolidity. 
The firſt time that I viſited Mount Carmel, I 
found them much higher an I did at my re- 
turn, 
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turn. I was told by the monks, that they had 
_ demoliſhed about nine feet in height of them, 
in order to prevent their falling on the cells, 
and burying them; ; which might have hap+ 
pened by the fury of the winds that blow here 


ſometimes with great violence. 


This excuſe, ſufficient without doubt, will 
not pleaſe the lovers of antiquities, who often 
prefer a collection of remarkable ſtones to the 
ann. and preſervation of men. 

| 1 ſhall not detain the reader with an * 
of the veſtiges of other ancient convents to be 
ſeen on this mountain, as they preſented no- 
thing either curious or remarkable. | 
It appears that St. Elias inhabited ſucceſ- 
ſively every part of Mount Carmel, fince the 
greater part of the grottoes, fountains, " | 
fields, are ſtill called by his nage. 

Alter travelling | five miles, you. deſcend into 
a valley, where one is ſtruck with a view of a 
vaſt ſpace eut out in the rock, which was 
deſtined for receiving horſes, and which 1 dal 
pable of containing a dozen. | 
A neighbouring fountain, which winds 
through the valley, threw itſelf into a canal 
gut alſo out of the live rock, and turned the 
wheels of a mill at a little diſtance from the 

- fea, 
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ſea, The canal and the mill are now both 
deſtroyed ; and no uſe is made of this beautiful 
ſtream, which loſes itſelf f in ths —_— 


waves. 


A little lower there is a fend ping equal- 
ly pure and excellent, to which the good Ce- 
nobites come to fetch water when the ſummer 
heats dry up the ciſtern of the convent. _ 
You then enter a field called the Field of 
Cucumbers ; thus named, becauſe it contains a 
great number of round tones, the interior part 
of which, conſiſting of a ſparry ſubſtance, has 
a a great reſemblance to the pulp of a cucumber. 
Oriental ſuperſtition eonſiders this /u/us-nature - 
as occaſioned by a malediction of the prophet 
Elijah; who, not being able to obtain from the 
proprietor one of theſe cucumbers to refreſh 
him, ordered them to be changed into ſtones. 
The European philoſopher, who laughs at this 
fable, perceives here nothing ſtrange or uncom- : 
mon. Abundance of the ſame kind of ſtones 
may be found in all the mountains of Syria. 
The edifices of this part of Mount Carmel 
were deſtroyed under the efforts of the Arabs, 
| who tranſported the materials of them to Da- 
mietta, wherethereareno ſtones fit forbuilding. 
At the diſtance of eight miles from the pro- 
| | | montory, 
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montory, advancing towards the eaſt, you ar- 
rive at a certain part of the mountain, facing 
the weſt, called by the Arabs Manſur, and the 
Europeans the Place of Sacrifice, in remem- 
brance of what was done there by the prophet 
Elijah. I mean, his drawing down the fire of 
heaven on his ſacrifice, in order to give the 
people of Iſrael a viſible image of the true 
God, whilſt the prophets of Baal Sans their 
invocations attended with no effect. 
In the neighbourhood there are korn moi | 
toes, all connected together; and theſe are the 
ſtrongeſt proofs that we have of the exiſtence / 
of the ancient anchorets of Mount Carmel. 
This mountain, ſituated in Pheœnicia, be- 
longed, according to Calmet, on the northern 
part, to the tribes of Aſher and Manaſſeh. Cele- 
brated in ſcripture by the abode which the pro- 
| phets Elijah and Eliſha made on it, Mount Car- 
mel was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the abundance 
of its productions, and the excellence of its 
fruits; but this favoured ſpot is at rden 
covered with nothing but foreſts. 
It muſt indeed be naturally fertile, ſince 
various plants grow on it without cultivation, 
ſuch as ſage, wormwood, rue, hyſſop, laven- 
ger, : and parſley ; it produces alſo many flow- 
ers 


— 


— . 
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ers; and amongſt others hyacinths, ine. 


anemones, tulips, and ranunculuſſes. 
Some years ago two Germans came IO 

Carmel, for the purpoſe of collecting rare 

plants; and I have been told they went away 


very well latished with the ſucceſs of their: ex- 


pedition, 
This place is extremely . and thn 


all to the ſportſman, on account of the num- 
ber of fowls and quadrupeds with which it. 
abounds. Amongſt the I l obſerved. * 
tigers. | 
Since it has n 2 part of the ee ent | 
of Daher Omar, it is freed from the Bedouin 


Arabs, who with their chief were diſperſed 


throughout all the plains. On this mountain 
there was formerly a fortreſs called Ecbatane, ö 
Pliny tells us, that it was afterwards called 
Carmel, as well as the promontory pan which - 
it was built. — 
Pythagoras was fond of aciuing + in dbech 5 
ſolitary places; and here he reviewad all his 
thoughts before he communicated. them to the 


Grecian ſchools, 


Veſpaſian came hither to 3 the di F 


which, according to Tacitus, had only one al- 
tar, without a ſtatucor a temple. Ke 


St. 
C. 
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St. Lewis, King of France, paid a viſit to 
Mount Carmelin 1254 ; and obtained from the 
ſuperior of the Carmelite fathers, that ſix of 

his monks ſhould accompany him to Europe, 
in order to eſtabliſh themſelves in his king» 

dom. 1 

Some years before, a ſmall number of them 
had come into Tuſcany, as n by ſeveral 
authentic monuments. 

It may be eaſily perceived, that this cele- 
brated mountain had formerly on its ſummit 
ſeveral magnificent edifices; and the remains 
of them give us ſtill a grand idea of what they 
once were. Employed in conſtructing more 
recent works, which are now alſo mouldering 
to decay, theſe ancient ruins have yet eſcaped 

the deſtructive hand of time. An European 

architect would have regretted more than I, 
to ſee moſt beautiful columns of oriental gra- 
nite lying neglected, while they might no 
doubt be employed for the nobleſt purpoſes. 

1 Since ignorance and barbarity have ſuc- 
ceeded the ages of architecture and fine taſte, 
ſuch columns, covered with rubbiſh or buried 
under ruins, may be found in all Syria, 
and particularly i in the maritime e of that 

country. 8 j 

Should 


- 
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Should the ideas of the beautiful and gteat 
de revived i in theſe regions, now enve- 
Joped with darkneſs, the hand of taſte will 
* have no occaſion to open the ſuperticies of the 
earth, to find models to guide and direct it. 


: C H A P. V. ; 
ROUTE FROM THE CITY OF ACRE TO TUE 
ö | FORTRESS OF GEDDIN, THE VILLAGE OF 
2 ag ZIB, AND THEIR ENVIRONS. 


HE Waben gate of Acre opens to- 
wards a highway, and conducts to 
Bohattebe, ſituated on a ſmall eminence, which 
contains the ruins of an ancient temple, em- 
; ployed as a place of worſhip both by the 
| Turks and Chriſtians, but at different periods. 
Some paces further is a moſque, remarkable 
on account of its burying-ground, in which - 
Woas interred a prodigious number of infidels, | 
1 who periſhed under the walls of Acre. 
Taking another route towards the north, 
you enter the plain of Acre, fruitful in corn, 
barley, pulſe, and cotton, 


| | 5 
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It was amidſt theſe beautiful plains that 
Faulques I. King of Jeruſalem, Count de Gand, 
and ſon-in-law to Baldwin III. loſt his life. 
Hurried away by the ardor of the chaſe, he 
fell from his horſe, and fractured his ſkull on 
| the pummel of his ſaddle. Of this accident, 
which took place in November 1142, a par- 


ticular detail may be found in the Hiſtory of 


William of Tyre. 

After travelling ſix miles, you aſcend alittle 
hill on the eaſtern fide, leaving on the right 
the village of Abuſſinau, which produces 
abundance of cotton. I ſhall ſay nothing of 
Kuichad, the ſoil of which is ſo. barren, that 
it ſcarcely repays the huſbandman 8 the 
trouble of cultivating it. 

As you deſcend from this little kill, you: fol 
low the highway for three miles, and then turn 
towards the eaſt. Having aſcended a ſecond 
hill, which is a little higher, and walked the 
ſpace of two miles in a very fatiguing path, 
you arrive at the fortreſs of Geddin, diſtant 
from Acre a little more than eleven miles. 

I ſhall always remember the Schiek, or Arab 
chief, who commanded this caſtle under Da- 
her. The generous manner in which he re- 
ceived me, confirmed the good opinion I;en- 

tertained 


— . 
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tertained of the hoſpitality of the Ardbs: 


Though unacquainted with me, and though 


I brought no recommendations to him, he ſup- 


- plied me, on my arrival, with all thoſe re- 
| fre ments which are uſual among theſe peo- 


After he had conducted me to a com- 
* lodging, he took care that my ſer- 


vant and horſes ſhould be provided with ny. 


thing neceſſary. | Y 
I was luckily here prefent at a ſrene which 


could not fail of being intereſting to a traveller 
I mean the Bairam, which takes place on the 


13th of July, and which is a very ſolemn day 
among the Arabs. At ſun-fet I faw the -go- 


vernor with all his court fit down to table; 
and celebrate by a pompous repaft the joy of 
this. Mahometan feſtival. It may not be here 
improper to deſctibe the manner of eating 
among the Arab Lords, which is a little dif- 
ferent from that of the Turks. . 
After the floor is covered with different 
pieces of tapeſtry, a long table, raiſed about a 
hand- breadth from the ground, and which is 
only two feet in breadth, is placed in the mid- 
dle of the apartment, without a cloth ſpread 
over it, and without any ornament. Several 


diſhes filled with Pilaw, or rice baked, without 
| lauce, | 
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fauce, and a ſheep roaſted whole with! its ally 

ſtuffed, compoſe. the firſt courſe. + | 
If the number of perſons at table ſhould 
amount to thirty, a ſecond ſheep is added. 
This principal courſe is followed by ſeveral 
diſhes containing boiled greens and pulſe, 
with meat ſeaſoned in various ways; and then 
comes the laſt courſe, which conſiſts of fmall 


baſons of milk rendered ſour by means of 


leaven. It is almoſt uſeleſs to repeat here, that 
| this ragout is called leben. I have ſpoken of 
it in the chapter on the Arabs, as well as of 
that kind of thin ill-baked cake which ſerves 
them inſtead of bread. In ſuch repaſts as theſe 
they never employ knives, forks, plates, towels, 
or glaſſes; and I obſerved only two or three 
wooden ſpoons, which were even not uſed. + 
When the diſhes are ranged in order, the 
| Os 4 having waſhed their hands and pulled 
off their ſlippers, approach the table with their 
chief, who invokes the benediction of heaven 
on the feſtival, Each then fits down on the 
floor with his legs croſſed, and a domeſtic ſpreads. 
over their knees a long cloth, which ſerves the 
whole company. They then begin to eat 
without any farther compliments. 
The Europeans, accuſtomed to — 
Vor. II. L and 
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and above all to cleanlineſs, would not find | 
themſelves comfortable at ſuch tables. I doubt 


much whether their delicate ſtomachs would | 
not become ſqueamiſh when they ſaw each gueſt 
put his hand into the diſhes, touch all the ra- 
gouts with it according to his fancy, and, filling 


it with a mixture of fleſh and pillaw, form it 


into ſmall balls, and then . the e into 
his moutn. 

With regard to their beverage, which | 1s ey 
ways water, it is ſupplied by the neareſt do- 


meſtic, and is drunk from a cup made of baked. 


earth, or a cocoa nut, and ſcarcely ever * 


glaſſes. 
They remain a very ſhort time at table, and 


riſe all together to thank God for their good 


appetite. After again waſhing their hands, they 
retire to another hall, where ſome fruits are pre- 
pared, which form a part of the deſſert. I re- 
marked that they are very moderate in the uſe 
of theſe ſweet things, which are carried away 
almoſt as ſoon as they are ſerved up. Coffee 
and pipes are brought in the laſt place, with 


which they regale themſelves fitting in a circle. 


The remains of their table are placed before 
their attendants, and from them are carried to 


the inferior ſervants. But will the reader be 


able 
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able to gueſs for whom the ſcraps left by all theſe 
wretches are deſtined ? Will it be believed, in 
thoſe countries of Europe which make it their 
boaſt to pay the moſt flattering attention to the 
fair ſex ; where they are treated with all the 
reſpect due to queens j where, when the table 
is loaded with the moſt delicate viands and 
the richeſt dainties, nothing appears good but 
what is preſented by their fair hands, and 
where the maſter himſelf will not venture to 
touch the ſmalleſt article without their per- 
miſſion - that, amongſt theſe barbarous people, 


what has eſcaped the teeth of the filthieſt lave 


is carried to the women, and even to the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe ? Theſe women drink coffee, 
and ſmoke, in the ſame manner as the men. 
Though every body knows that the fol- 
lowers of the Koran are forbidden to eat any 
animal conſidered in the Old Teflament as im- 
pure, they are perhaps ignorant that the pro- 
hibition of wine is not taken from the law of 
the prophet, but from another ſacred book 
called the Taalim; and the Mahometan who 
ſhould be found to trariſgreſs this precept 
would be W in the moſt exemplary 
manner. 
The author of the Taalim founds the reaſon 
L 2 EE © 
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of this prohibition on a ſtory, or rather para- 
ble; which the Orientals often relate in conver- 
| ſation. They ſay that two angels, one called 
Arot and the other Marot, were ſent in pre- 
ference to all others to govern the world, 
with expreſs orders not to drink wine. A dif- 
ference happening to ariſe between a huſband 
and wife, who had before lived in the greateſt 
harmony; the latter, who wiſhed to recover 
che affection of her huſband, thought ſhe could 
eaſily accompliſh ſo deſirable an object by the 
mediation of the two favourites of heaven. 
She invited them therefore to her huſband's 
houſe, where they were received with every 
mark of diſtinction. Wine was preſented 
them in a cup, which they were not able to 
refuſe from the beautiful hands that offered it. 
Is it not very excuſable in celeſtial beings to 
become mortal for the ſake of a fine woman ? 
They taſted this liquor, which appeared to 
them to be delicious,.and they drank too much 
of it; ſo that becoming heated, and even in- 
| toxicated, they wiſhed to repay their charm 
ing hoſteſs for her kindneſs by certain marks. 
of attachment - which are in general more 
uſed by lovers than by huſbands. This woman, 


| . chaſte and faithful, found herſelf much 
23 embarraſſed ; 
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— and to get out of this dilemma 
required a conſiderable degree of addreſs. 
Under a pretence of curioſity, ſhe aſked the 
two celeſtial meſſengers what words they made 
uſe of to procure a return to heaven. One 
weakneſs conducts to another, when any de- 
ſirable obje& is in view. The angels dif- 
cloſed their important ſecret ; and the'woman „ 
inſtantly profiting by it, aſcended to the throne 
of the Eternal, where in a ſuppliant tone ſhe 
expoſed her complaint, which was heard with 
juſtice, The Father of the univerſe did even 
more. This pure ſoul became a radiant ſtar ; 
and the prevaricating angels, tied by the feet 
with large chains, were precipitated into a well 
called Babil. The Mahometans believe that 
the Supreme Being will not change the ſeve- 
rity of their Le" till the ma of j udg- : 
ment. 2 Fo 
This ſingular hiſtory is Sabi only to the 
learned, and the doctors of the Mahometan re 
ligion. If any of the Mahometans are aſked, ; 
and eſpecially thoſe who are ignorant, whence 
aroſe that prohibition from drinking wine, they 
will ſay that Mahomet, one day pafling through 
a village, obſerved that the inhabitants were 
en g ſome feſtival with great joy. Hav⸗ 


by 
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ing found that a wedding and wine were the 

_ cauſes of their mirth, the prophet in his wiſdom 
judged that pleaſure: is the ſoul of life. He 

conceived therefore a great fondneſs for that 
beneficent liquor, which enchants the ſenſes 
by making us forget our miſeries. But paſſſ- 
ing next morning through the ſame place, he 

ſaw the earth drenched with human blood; 
and he ſoon learned that the gueſts, become 
mad by exceſs of wine, had attacked each 
other in a moſt cruel. manner; that ſome of 
them had been killed; and that the greater 
part were covered with wounds. Maho- 

met, like a wiſe man, now changed his opi - 


nion; and would have nothing to do with a 


* the end of which is ſo bitter and 
deſtructive. : 
. conſequently h his e 10 
4 renounce wine entirely. | 
The chief of Geddin, whoſe repaſt I have 
deſcrib ed, wiſhed in his turn to ſee me at table, 
As I knew that the Arabs are highly gratified 
| when ſtrangers adopt their cuſtonis, I readily 
did ſo, and even abſtained from wine in 
order to pleaſe him. I had afterwards reaſon. 
to applaud myſelf for this deference ; which 
gained me his good graces, as he permitted 
| 2 1 | me 
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me to inſpe& every thing around - his caſtle, 
and was ſo polite as to ſend a * of his 
lords to accompany me. 

The following morning I took: a view vol oo 
caſtle of Geddin, which is partly built on the 
ruins of the ancient fortreſs of Dindin, poſ- 
ſeſſed formerly by the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order. In the | neighbourhood there are a 
few habitations belonging to Arab Maho- 
metans, who are ſubject to the ſame chief. 
Situated on the borders of Mount Sharon, 
towards the eaſt, this citadel enjoys an ad- 
vantageous expoſure, as it commands a view 
of various hills; of the plains of Acre, equally 
fertile and n. and of a large extent of 

ſea, 5 

Moynt Bharod, of which I ſhall give a 
Hort account, belonged to the tribe of Aſher. 

The chief ordered ten or twelve perſons of 
is court to eondu@ me into his garden, called 

Geddin, Jt ſtands at the diſtance of fix miles 
from the caſtle; and the road to it is ſteep and 
extremely bad; but it has a row of trees on 
each ſide, that afford an agreeable ſhade. This 
garden extends ſeveral miles in a ſpacious 
valley abounding with excellent fruits, ſuch 
as olives, almonds, peaches, apricots, and figs. 
L 4 A num- 


4 
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A number of ſireams that fall from the moun- | 
tains traverſe it, and water the cotton plants, 
which thrive well in this fertile ſoil. In this 
delightful ſpot, one finds at certain diſtances 
ſeveral beautiful reſervoirs of pure water, on 
which the Arabs ſet a high value. A well» 
choſen collation was prepared for me under 
ſome ſhady' trees, on the banks of a ſmall rivu- 
let, which ſtill added to the pleaſure I enjoyed 
from my repaſt. After we had refreſhed our- 
ſelves, we returned to the caſtle of Geddin, 
where I thanked my generous hoſt for his lis 
nner and attention. | 
I took leave of him the ſame day, about four 
hours before ſun-ſet ; and not without ſome _ 


regret, as may be eaſily | imagined. He 
| ſeemed to be a good deal affected by my 


departure; and gave me letters of recom- 
mendation to his principal ſecretary at Terſ- 
chia, a village diſtant about fix miles from 
Geddin, where I flept. A kind of bower, 
covered with the branches of trees, was con- 
ſtructed for me in the open air, in order that 
I might repoſe more commodiouſly, becauſe 
it was then not poſlible to inhabit the houſes 
on account of the exceſſive heat. This village, 
it is true, is ſituated on Mount Sharon; but 

ſome | 
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ſome ſmall eminences that ſurround it ob- 
ſtruct the circulation of the air, and render = 
very diſagreeable in ſummer. KLE 
It abounds with water; which adds — 
to the fertility of its cotton plants, its fruit- 
trees, and above all its tobaceo, which is how- 
ever not cultivated with ſo much care as it 
ought. If the inhabitants paid as much atten- 
tion to this production as thoſe of Gibelet, it 
might be brought to ſtill greater perfection. 
I ſhall fay nothing of a hamlet ſituated at 
the diſtance of an hundred paces farther, as it 
contains little remarkable but an ancient 
church, in which the Catholic Greeks" TO 
times perform divine ſervicſee. 
Six leagues from this place is a very nar- 
row valley, called Kerein. This valley is 
watered by ſeveral ſtreams that fall from the 
ſummit of Mount Sharon, and which are re- 
ceived into reſervoirs highly worthy of notice. 
They are well dif] poſed, and conſtructed in the 
form of towers. In proportion as they be- 
come filled, the water runs off by different 
channels, which put in motion a certain num- 
ber of mills; and being again united in baſons 
like the former, they are FN divided for the 
Ru. purpoſe, ee 
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On deſcending into this valley, which in- 
cilines towards the weſt, you find ſeveral an- 
cient edifices that appear to have been em- 
ployed as mills; but at preſent they are left 
expoſed to all the injuries of the weather. 
The water which flows through all theſe 
different channels, being united in the middle 
of the valley, forms a ſmall river, which 
' abounds with a variety of fiſh, Its ſtream, 
however, which does not extend far, ſoon 
becomes weak, and loſes itſelf among the 
gardens and fields of the plain of Acre, till it 
reaches the ſea, where all its (cattared branches | 
are collected. £ 
The neighbouring hills are 8 with . 
foreſts, under the cool ſhade of which one 
may walk in beautiful avenues, of plane trees, 
that announce their antiquity by their ſize. 
The abundant ſtreams which water this Placts 
contribute as much as its ſhady woods to 
render it delightful. 
Advancing the ſpace of four "FR 10 was 


aſtoniſhed to obſerve, on my right hand, a b 


large church built in the Gothic taſte, but 


I elegant and noble: near its walls there is an 


edifice, which appeared to me to have belong- 


ed to the miniſters who performed divine ſer- 
7 - vice 
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vice in it. Both theſe buildings ſerve at pre- 
ſent as a place of ſhelter for the flocks which 
frequent the ſurrounding paſtures. = 
On a neighbouring eminence I perceived the 
N caſtle of Montfort, which belonged 
the ancient Teutonic Knights. The road to 
It is ſo ſeep and rugged, that I could not have 
climbed to it without the aſſiſtance of the trees 
and buſhes with which the mount is covered. 
Nothing. remains of it but heaps of ſtones, 
demoliſhed habitations, and ſome conſiderable 
ruins. I da not know whether this monu- 
ment was not anterior to the Teutonic order: 
at leaſt I was tempted to believe ſo from its 
marble columns, which bear the marks of the 
| higheft antiquity. But what aſtoniſhed me 
very much was, to ſee upon this eminence.a 
prodigious quantity of materials, which, on 
account of the ſteepneſs and narrowneſs of the 
Toad, muſt have been tranſported thither with 
the utmoſt difficulty ; ; or elſe the road ſince 
| that period muſt have been greatly broken and 
damaged by the outrages of time. 
I could almoſt venture to ſay, that the paſ- 
a to this caſtle was by means of a draw- 
bridge, ſupported on one ſide by the top of a 
mountain, which ſtands oppoſite to the ſouth- 
ä EF. ern 
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ern part of the building. A very commodious 
path may be ſeen on it, which ſuggeſted this 
idea. If people followed its direction, they 
would fall into that deep hollow, dy 2 the 
two ſummits are ſeparate. 

The Arabs call this fortreſs of Montfort, 

| the Enchanted Caſtle; and they told me that, 
in the interior part of the church, which is 
ſituated at the bottom of the mountain, there 
was a ſubterranean paſſage that conducted to 
the higheſt part of the edifice. To be convinced 
of the truth, I took a view of it; but I found 
it almoſt entirely filled up by, the 1 in 
of the earth. N 
Deſcending from Shiv and ks: $4 
plain of Acre towards the weſt, you meet with 
the remains. of ſeveral places which by their 
remarkable ruins ſeem to have been of. great 
antiquity. Amongſt this number 1s the muni- 
cipality of Bedar, which Baldwin I. king of 
Jeruſalem ceded to the biſhop of Bethlehem, 
as we are told by William of Tyre in his Hiſe 
tory of the Holy War. 

Having croſſed this plain from eaſt to. ap 
for about the ſpace of ſix miles, you arrive 
at Zab, on the borders of the ſea. Amidſt the 

ruins {which aſſert che ce of this ancient 
city, 


Os 
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date, defended 1 by a fmall dap of foltiets'” F 
This Zib, known in the ſacred Seriptures 
under the names of Achſhaph and Achizibe, 
ſaw its king defeated by Joſhua under its 
walls. The diſtance from this place to e 
gates of Acre is reckoned to be nine miles. 
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jopnNvy FROM ACRE 'To THE cry or 
wa NAZARETH IN GALILEE. FN 


HE Pascu government of Daker, and 

his vigilance in expelling the ' Arabs 

from thoſe diſtricts that are ſubje& to him, 

have rendered all the roads to Galilee fafe for 

the traveller.” Being perſuaded that I ſhould 

run no riſk, I conceived a ſtrong defire of 

viſiting the moſt celebrated Places i in that W 
vince. 

Having enquired i in what manner I could 
gratify this deſire, I was informed that one 
guide would be ſufficient for me during the 

LF Journey; 


— . 
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Journey ; but I was ſo fortunate as to meet 
with very agreeable people who Innes ay 
travel the ſame way. _ | 

Quitting Acre by the ove at Mah... | 
and advancing a little towards the eaſt, you 
find the ruins of a great many edifices, upon. 
a pretty extenſive mount, raiſed by the Otto- 
man troops to ſerve them as a kind of forti- 
fication during the laſt fiege of the city. 
Traverſing this very fertile plain, you arrive 
at a ſmall hill called Telkiſſan, where there was 
formerly a village of the ſame name. In the 


' neighbourhood are ſeen Miar and Damun, the 


extremities of which reach to narrow but de- 
lightful valleys, ornamented with groves and 
wild ſhrubs. The peaſants who live in the 
hamlets around, enjoy a moſt pleaſant ſituation. 
On the right ſtands the caſtle of Abelin, on a. 
beautiful eminence ; and a town cloſe to it, 
which is governed by Joſeph Omar, oye to 
the chief of Acre. 

A heap of ruins found here gives the 9 
ler reaſon to conjecture that it muſt have been 
the ancient Zabulon, ſacked and burnt by Ceſ- 
tius the Roman general. The writers of that 


St * invegh bitterly . the maſters of 
| . 
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the world, whoſe fury did not ſpare even this 
city, the rival of Tyre and Sidon both in the 
extent and magnificence of its buildings. 
It was afterwards the ſeat of a biſhop, who. 
came to the council of Nicea in 325. 
The neareſt valley, two miles in breadth | 
and ſixteen in length, which is well cultivated; 
and abounds with productions of all kinds, 
is called by its name. It contains the e 
of Benedie and Tabul. | 
Near this there is a beautiful POT 
which has alſo the name of Zabulon. My 
appetite had need of a poetical imagination, 
to create an illuſion in the miſerable and 
| wretched inn found on the banks of this 
limpid ſtream. Unluckily I am not a poet, 
and of courſe I made a very bad ſupper. 'The 
_ diſtance from this fountain to the city of 
Nazareth is reckoned to be fix miles; and 
che journey from the gates of Acre may be 
e eee „„ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 
or THE CITY OF NAZARETH | AND 11e 


| ENVIRONS, 


AZARETH, a city of Galilee, ſo fa 
mous . the Chriſtians, is ſituated 


in longitude q35* 23 an. and nde 27 N 


30 north. * 
It held the third rank among th a 

litan cities dependent on the een of oo 

falem. 
The Hebrews continued to inhabit it in 35 


time of the Romans, till the reign of Conſtan- 


the Obſervance to erect a monaſtery in it. 


tine; and after that epoch it paſſed alterna- 
tively from the Chriſtians to the Saracens. At. 
preſent it forms part of the domains of the chit 


of Acre. 


This ancient city, deftroyed _ di Ix 
was, after its ravages, nothing but a miſerable 


4 hamlet, conſiſting of a few Arab huts, 


In the beginning of the laſt century it was 
imagined that it would revive from its ruins, 


under the protection of Faccardin, prince or 


emir of the Druſes, who permitted the monks of 


The 
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The weakneſs however of that emir, whoſe 
death was faſt approaching, gave the Turks an 
opportunity of recovering Nazareth ; and be- 
ſides enduring the tyranny of the Ottomans, it 
ſuffered a great deal alſo from the incurſions of 
the Arabs. | 

Wben it fell into the hands of Daher Omer, 
it was ſuffered to recover a little of its former 
tranquillity. That prince, who had philo- 
ſophy enough to riſe above the prejudices 
of religion, and ſufficient abilities to enable 
him to diſcover, on the firſt view, the moral 
and phyſical ſituation of places, thought it a 
matter of ſome importance to raiſe Nazareth 
from its ſtate of humiliation. After delivering 
it from the incurſions of the Arabs, he endea- 
voured to invite inhabitants to it; and to ac- 
compliſh this deſign, he often paid it a-viſit ; 
and, in preference to all the other cities of 7 
lilee, lived in it ſeveral months of the year, 
taking care to adminiſter juſtice with as much 
ſpeed and impartiality as poſſible. 
His policy rightly foreſaw, that the affec- 
tion which the Chriſtians had for Nazareth 
would draw thither a great number of them. 
On this account, he received them with open 
arms; and, for their convenience, enlarged 
Vor. II. . ſuch 


- 
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ſuch of the houſes as were too ſmall and con- 
fined. In ſhort, the liberty which he eſtabliſhed 
there appeared, in ſome meaſure, to change 
the ſtones of this nen n barren, 
into men. e 

HFaving ae his ith Daher gave 
over living conſtantly in the city. The pa- 
lace he built there is now only a ſummer reſi- 
dence, to which he comes to recreate himſelf | 
for two or three months in the year. 

He permits the fathers of the Holy Land 
to receive the taxes and duties that are paid 
both by | the city and particular companies. 
| Theſe good monks afterwards tranſmit to 
him the whole amount, with the addition of 
a ſmall ſum which they Pay him _ ** of © 

reti: 

| The houſes here are built of beautiful 3 
and the ſtreet which appeared to me moſt wor- 
thy of notice, was that which runs _—_— the 
city from the weſt towards the ſouth. \. 
In the eaſtern part there is a very beautiful 
church, dedicated to the Virgin, which was 
formerly deſtroyed by the Saracens, and re- 
built by the zeal of the Cenobites. Before 1 
entered it, I ſtopped ſome time to view a ſmall 
— ſquare, which forms no inconſiderable embel- 


| liſhment 


4 
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liſhment to the facade of this temple. It 
may be plainly perceived, that it is built in a 
barbarous taſte : but it has ſome merit, and 
ſhews that the architect was not deſtitute -of * 
true genius. | 
Ig)hbe church conſiſts of three naves, divided 

by two rows of ſtone pilaſters. That in the 

middle contains the principal altar, to which 
you aſcend by two magnificent ſtair-caſes, 
much admired for their Iron baluſtrades 
formed with great ſkill by one of the monks 
belonging to the convent. Under this altar 
there is a remarkable grotto, called way _— 
of the Annunciation. 

You deſcend to it by ſteps of beautiful mar- 
ble, which are cut with much taſte. It was in 
this place, as is ſaid, that the venerable angel 
appeared to the Virgin, a and | beotpfht her bn 
orders of Heaven. 

Two beautiful columns of oriental granite 
ſtrike the eye of the obſerver in the entrance. 
They appear to have been conſtructed both to 
ſupport and ornament the grotto. The baſe 
of one of them is ſo much broken, that it 

would have fallen to pieces before this time, 
had it not been fixed by means of iron work 
to the roof, As the iron work however can- 
TO | M 2 | not 


* 
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not be perceived on the outſide, the people 

imagine that it is ſupported by a continual mi- 

racle. 

The altar of this Aae chapel is _ 
tremely elegant; and the different kinds of 
marble with which it is ornamented, receive 

an additional luſtre from the combined light 
of ſeveral ſilver lamps n by e 


princes... 
On ſolemn falivala, the walls 3 the pi- 
laſters are ornamented with various pieces of 
tapeſtry, on which are repreſented the myfte- 
ries of the Virgin—a Tuperd * from the 
houſe of Auſtria. 8 
I éafterwards went to N che e con- 
vent, with all its dependencies. Being large 
and ſpacious, it has a greater refemblance to a 
_ fortreſs than a monaſtic habitation, on account 
of the height and ſtrength of its walls, The | 
gate is of iron, and would, reſiſt the eſſorts of 
many hammers. It was A happy thing for 
theſe good fathers, that they were thus ſecured 
againſt the incurſions of the Arabs, who more 
than once endeavoured to penetrate into their 
retreat. I may add, that this religious houſe 
is a kind of city, in which may be found 2 8 
* necellaries of life. | | 


There 
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- There are generally only twelve or fifteen 
monks belonging to this convent : but a con- 
fiderable number of pilgrims and travellers fre- 
quent it at all times, and are received with the 
moſt generous hoſpitality. Two of theſe fa- 
thers, well acquainted with the Arabic lan- 
guage, perform divine ſervice to the eatholics 
of the city. Two others are entruſted with 


the education of the youth, whom they in- 


ſtruct in the Italian language; ſo that it is be- 
come familiar to the inhabitants of Nazareth. 
That natural attachment which people: have 
to their native country, was awakened in my 
heart when I heard my own tongue ſpoken. 
I entertained a greater affection for the good 


_ fathers who taught it; and I imagined for a 


few moments, that I was in the midſt of my 
friends and countrymen, The open and af- 
fable manner in which they received me, ſtill 
added to the 9 ariſing from this ann 
able idea, | 
T ſhall not © ek of the drefs of the Naz 
renes, as it is much the fame as that of the 
Arabs, which I have deſcribed. The veſt- 
ments of the women being however different, - 
I ſhall give a ſhort account of them. _ 
They wear a Turkiſh robe, the ſleeves of 
LS . 


= 
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which are ſo wide and long that they abſo- 
lutely ſweep the ground; and w hat makes 
them appear ſtill more fantaſtical is, the mix- 
ture of white and red hands of which Gaps are 
compoſed, wry 7 7 
A robe entirely white, more Se ealavurs 
in the ſleeves, and a coarſe kind of embroi- 
dery, diſtinguiſh the married from unmarried 
women. Over this firſt veſtment they wear 
another of the ſame kind of ſtuff, which they 
bind round their middle with a broad lea- 
ther girdle. The form of the ſleeves is the 
ſame as that of the former. They generally 
go without ſhoes, and 1 9 5 nt * them 
uſe ſlippers. | f 
They cover their heads with a kind of flat 5 
bonnet, ſurrounded by ſeveral folds of Turkiſh 
cloth, and long pieces of red ſilk, which en- 
tirely conceal their foreheads. It is tied be- 
hind with two lappets, one of which falls over 
the ſhoulders, whilſt the other ſerves as a veil 
to cover the mouth and the chin. - { 
This manner of dreſſing, ridiculous enough 
in appearance, is nevertheleſs attended with 
advantages. By concealing from the eye al- 
moſt the whole body, it prevents beauty, which 
always Wan by being obſerved too near, from 
becoming 
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becoming familiar; it makes the men imagine 
graces and attractions in thoſe who. really have 
none ; and it tends. to preſerve that. reſpect ; 
which the males ought to entertain for a weak 
ſex, whoſe modeſty is their ſureſt and only i in- 
vincible defence. 3 7 > a2 
The Mahometans ney no Ws. at Na. 
zareth, though it is JubjeQ toa PER Who 
follows their religion. 
Daher Omar, whom intereſt 1 to 6 
vour the Chriſtians, would not permit a muphti 
to reſide in this city; and to give a ſtill greater 
proof of his attachment to their religion, he 
entruſted the ſovereignty of the country to 
the principal of the tonvent, e he ns, riot | 
diſdain to ſtyle a chief. 7 
In the weſtern part of —45 ivy. ES is a 
Chriſtian church built, as-is ſaid, on the ſite of 
the ancient ſynagogue where Jeſus Chriſt. 
| ſhewed the Jews the accompliſhment, of the 
prophecies in his. perſon; This place ſerved 
a long time as a ſhelter for flocks; 3 but * pre- 
ſent it is in good repair. | 
In the neighbourhood may bo 7 a I 5 
tain of excellent water, which is, however, 
eſteemed by the people on another account. 
 M 4507: ten 1 nan Ihey, 
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They conjecture, that it was contiguous to 
the habitation of, the Virgin, and that it wat 
uſed by her. This idea, in their minds, adds 
greatly to the quality of the water.. 

| Some diftance thence may be ſeen a large 
ſtone of a round form, called Chriſt's table. 
It is pretended that he came hither more than 
once with his diſciples to eat. The inhabi- 
tants of Nazareth pay it a kind of Tuer, 2 | 
burnio 2 perfumes and incenſe around it. 

At the diſtance of a mile from tlie city, on 
the fouthern ſide, there is a mountain which 
the Arabs call Sein, and the Nazarenes the 
Mountain of the Precipics ; becauſe the Jews 
wiſhed to preejpitate the Meſſiah from it. On 
its top is found a ſmall grotto cut out in the 

rock, in the form of a tabernacle, to recal to 
the memory of men the miraculous power 
manifeſted by the Son of God in cleaphng 6 from 

the hands of the implous. | | 
The pencil of theſe barbarous countries at- 
tempted alſo to preſerve the remembrance of 
the ſame thing in this ſequeſtered ſanctuary; | 
but the talents of the artiſt were not equal to 
his intention; and I am of opinion, that he 
ought to have written at the bottom of his 
piece what it was meant to ae in the 
=. fame 
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painted — 3) ON. 

There was formerly upon this mountain a « 
celebrated monaſtery, which is now deftroyed 
by the hand of time. Some cifterns, half in 
ruins, are the ouly proofs of of its ancient exiſt- 
ence. | 
Oppoſite to this flands another mountain, 
which is ſeparated from it by a rivulet, and 
diſtant about a, gunſhot, © This ſtream is ſo 
much ſwelled by the winter rain, that it inun- 
dates all the neighbourhood, and even part of 
the plains of Galilee. . | 
Three miles from Nazareth, between the 
ſouth and the weſt, ſtood the ancient city of 
Saffe, Jafe, or Saffre, of the tribe of Zabulon. 
Nothing now remains of it but à few ſhapeleſs 
tones, which are not W the attention 1 

the ttaveller TE FH 

| Proceeding a little Further, I obſerved a de- - 
lightful eminence abounding with productions 
of every kind. I advanced towards it with 
great eagerneſs, and aſcended it amidſt the 
thick ſhade formed by the vines, with which 
its beautiful ſides are covered. The grapes 
were ripe, and ſeemed' to invite the hand'to 
pri them; which was a very fortunate cir- 

k sumſtance, 


bl 


fame manner as the Lane bee who 
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cumſtance, as I was extremely thirſty. On 
this happy ſpot there is a ſmall village, with a 
rural altar, to which the fathers of Nazareth | 
come. to celebrate the feſtival of the apoſtles. | 
Their piety, doubtleſs, could do nothing better 
than dedicate a temple to the Author of Na- 
ture in a place which he has ſupplied with : 


every tins uſeful or agreeable. . 


* Een — 51 
JOURNEY FROM NAZARETH: 10 THE CITIES 
or CANA AND TIBERIAS. 03 
'FTER ee cen bene hills 
on the north of Nazareth, you arrive 
at Cana in e, otherwiſe called Cana 
Minor. 1 | 
This city, ſo well W by tho Gi 
miracle of water changed into wine, is at 
preſent only a very paltry village. I was 
even ſurpriſed at the ſmall number of in- 
habitants whom L found in it, eſpecially 
when I ſaw the fertility of the neighbouring 


fields, which were covered with wheat and 
darley. 


. — 
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barley This place, likethereſt of Galilee, is ſub- 
| ject to Daher Omar, who ſends hither, as go- 
vernors under him, ſeveral agas, or Arab lords. 
I was very kindly received here by a poor 
catholic' Greek prieſt, whoſe whole fortune 
was a ſmall cottage. He informed me, that 
the principal part of the inhabitants of this vil- 
lage conſiſted of various ſets, who were his 
countrymen, and that the remainder were 
Mahometan Arabs. Having conducted me 
to a heap of ruins, he pretended that theſe 
formerly had been the hall in which the mar- 
riage feſtival was celebrated. I did not wiſh. 
to contradict his idea; but I plainly per- 
ceived that the remains of this edifice ſnewed 
ſomething like the form of a church. Nice- 
phorus gives an account of it, and 82 that it 
was built by St. Helen. tet - 
It became afterwards a eben df 
till an earthquake occaſioned univerſal devaſta- 
tion in theſe eaſtern countries; when, being 
demoliſhed, it was abandoned to the injuries 
of the weather. It appeared to me, by the 
baſes of ſome of its columns, that it muſt have 
once been very beautiful. The good fathers 
already mentioned come bither now and then 
to perform maſs. 00k An ei e 
1 e On 
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| On bag Cana you meet with Siferent 


villages, ſuch as Traan, Kan-Lopp, and others, 
inhabited by Chriſtians and Mahometans. I 


hall not detain the reader with an account of 


them, becauſe ons contain Pere remark» 
able, 


All the places to the MO of eight miles 
are called by the names of different events re- 
lating to the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt. Here you 
nd the Field of Corn in another place, that of 
the Multiplication of Bread; a little farther, Ile 
Mountain of Beatitudes; ; and, on another fide, 


our Saviour s Table. 


At length you arrive at Bethulia, at 8 
Saffet. This city, which in 1759 ſaw almoſt 
all its inhabitants ſwallowed up in the bowels 


fatal period. All its citizens are Hebrews ; or 
at leaſt it contains very few catholics, It is go- 


verned by one of Daher's ſons, under the in- 


ſpection of his father. 


You then return to the bia, in ds to 
aſcend a mountain, at the foot of which is. the 


city of Tiberias. The neighbourhood of this 


place is very badly cultivated, and abounds 
with wild animals, both birds and quadru- 
peds: among the latter there are a great 
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many antelopes, which are a * of ſmall 
goats. 8 

The city of Tiberias;» was one of the moſt 
| conſiderable in Decapolis. It was built by 
Herod-Aatipa, tetrarch of Galilee, who named 
it Tiberias in honour of Tiberius Auguſtus. 

Situated towards the ſouthern part of the lake 
of Genezareth, it extended its ancient walls 
for three miles towards the ſouth, and in 
breadth occupied all that ſpace which lies be- 
| tween the ſame lake and the mountains. : 

This city ſubmitted to Veſpaſian, and re- 
ceived among its inhabitants all the Jews who 
had eſcaped the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. | 

The Chriſtians feized it in 1100, under 
Godfrey of Bouillon; but they loſt it in 1186, 
by the treachery of Raymond III. count of 
Thoutoufe. 

It was the ſeat of a biſhop 48900 to that 
of Nazareth, as long as the n of JET 
were maſters of it. 

At preſent it is much lefs than fornpMy; 5 
being no more than a mile in circumference. 
It is of a ſquare form; and I was told that its 
walls wee confreties by a Hebrew woman. 
It has two gates; one of which looks to- 
_ wards the weſt, and the other towards the 

Ye | -"_ 


- 
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ſouth. The latter is the ſmalleſt, and the n 


one uſually open. 


The external appearance of thiss city tives 
52 to the moſt gloamy and melancholy ideas. 


Had not the ſerenity of the ſky rendered it al- 


moſt impoſſible for me to be deceived, I ſhould 
have imagined, when I entered it, that I was 


* deſcending to the habitation of the dead, as 


its walls were built of brown iron- coloured 
ſtones, like thoſe which the poets nn com- 


poſe the palace of Pluto. . 


This diſmal idea is ſtill more ane in 


8 ©" interior part, where nothing is to be ob- 


ſerved but miſery and deſolation. On one ſide 


you ſee ruins half buried in the earth; and on 


the other, ſome ſhattered edifices converted 
into a kind of huts. About a hundred ſha- 
dows, who I was told were the inhabitants of 


the place, flock with great eagerneſs around 


the traveller, whom they ſurvey with an air of 
aſtoniſhment that is little calculated to N N 
him with confidence. cd 
Before the year 1759 hls» city: was better 
inhabited, and made a leſs melancholy. appear- 
ance. It contained ſome very beautiful edi- 
fices and ancient churches worthy of atten- 


tion. The chief Selobi, Daher's ſon, had 
JO 
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erected here a vaſt palace in which'he reſided. 
But all theſe ornaments, the work of a long 
ſeries of years, n ina "wy ſhort s 
of time. 

0 the weſt 1 this city, on the bagers of 
the lake, 1 is a large church, which eſcaped the 
ravage occaſioned by the earthquake. It was 
afterwards long abandoned to the flocks which 
took ſhelter i in it; but the Chriſtians had the 
courage to repair it, when Daher invited them 
to come and inhabit the ruins of Tiberias. 
I mis religious place ſerves as an hoſpital 
for ſtrangers, who are received in x it i in a es 
generous manner. . 

When the chief of Acre extended his vieto- 
rious arms over this province, he took Tibe- 
rias without difficulty, and converted it into a 
ſtrong hold for his troops ; by which means 
he was enabled to watch the e of the 

baſhaw of Damaſcus 1 

This Turkiſh governor came and belieged i It 

with eighty thouſand men; but Daher's for- 

tune and his own inexperience obliged him, 
_ after uſing every effort for eight months, to 
| abandon an eaſy enterpriſe, which would not 
have retarded the march of an European army. 
Without the city, on the northern ſide, ariſe 
| the 
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the ruins of a citadel which muſt * been 

impregnahle. Situated on the ſummit of a 
mountain, from which it commanded the city, 
it prevented the enemy from'approaching that 
advantageous and important poſt ; and a ſingle 
ſtone of it had not been injured by time; when 
it was involved in the common ruin occa- 


ſioned by the earthquake already mentioned. 


The ſea of Tiberias had different denomina- 
tions at different periods. Sometimes it was 
called the ſea of Galilee, and ſometimes the 
lake of Genezareth; a name which was given 
it from a city built between Bethſaida and Ca- 
pernaum, belonging to the tribe of Naphthali. 

The mild and delightful water of this lake, 


which is uſed by the inhabitants of Tiberias, —— 


flows from the ſources of the Jor and the Dan, 
at the bottom of the Anti-Libanus, where ſtood 5 
Paneades, called likewiſe Cæſarea. This lake is 
confounded afterwards with the river Jordan, 
and both fall into the Dead Sea. It is fix 
miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and about 
eighteen in length from north to ſouth. It 
is ſometimes ſubject to great commotions, 


occaſioned by a chain of mountains in the 


neighbourhood; where the winds meeting with 


en. and 4 being driven violently back, 


1 08 
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eaſily agitate the water, as it is too ſmall in 
quantity to reſiſt their violence. It is rare to 
find here any boats or veſſels, becauſe its banks 
are barren and uncultivated. I was told that 
none had been ſeen for the ſpace. of thirty 
years. | 
Several celebrates « cities exiſted formerly on 
this coaſt; ſuch as Capernaum, Bethſaida, 
Bethſan, Gadara, Tarichea, and Corazin, of 
which nothing remains but ſhapeleſs ruins. 
This ſea of Galilee is an object of venera- 
tion among the neighbouring Chriſtians, as 
being much frequented by the apoſtles, who 
often caſt their nets into it n N were 
only ſimple fiſnermen. 

At the diſtance of a mile from mens on 
the north, there was formerly a town cele- 
brated by the victories of Veſpaſian, and of 

which ſome veſtiges may be ftill ſen. 
This town was called Ammaus, which fig- 
nifies the Bath, on account of its hot ſprings. 
I was aſſured that they were endowed with w 
virtue of curing ſeveral diſeaſes. : 

The water iſſues in great abundance dom 
the bottom of a mountain near the ſea of Ga- 
lilee, and is ſo hot, that it is not poſſible to 
take a ſmall ſtone from it with the hand. At 

Vol. II. N ſome 
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ſome ene from their ſource theſe ſprings 
fill a ſmall reſervoir, which has been con» 
ſtructed and divided into baths. The Arabs 
make-continual uſe of them, as they conſider 
bathing highly ſerviceable - to their health. 
Theſe waters afterwards reſume their courſe, 
and diſcharge chenifelves' into the lake of 
Tiberias. | 
It is dls that ae were Ae in 

this place ſeveral commodious edifices, fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing cities: but nothing is ſeen at preſent ex- 
cept a miſerable hut, ſcarcely capable of defend- 
ing a perſon from the injuries of the air; and 
this even would not have been erected, had 
not the chief of Tiberias been compelled, on 
account of ſome indiſpoſition, to come hither 
for the benefit of bathing. Since that period, 
every traveller who paſſes this way may ſtop 
here and refreſh himſelf without ceremony. 
HFaving taſted ſome of this water, I found 
it brackiſh and ſulphureous, It exhaled a diſa- 
| greeable odour, and left on my tongue a kind 
of ſediment which had the colour 85 brick 
duſt. | | 


char. 
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AN. 
| JOURNEY | FROM TIBERIAS TO MOUNT 
| TABOR, AND THENCE 70 ae CITY oF 
NAIM. a + 9H, *. 


| OI NG from Tiberias towards the weſt, 
you arriveatEl-Net-Teſgiar, or the Place 
of. Merchants. I was very much ſtruck with 
the elegance and magnificence of its. walls. 
Incruſted with the moſt beautiful marble, 
which the hand of art has diſpoſed with much 
taſte, they announce at a diſtance an enchanted. 
palace, eſpecially when the ſun ſhines upon 
them. Being ſtill depreſſed by the diſmal 
and melancholy ideas with which Tiberias 
had inſpired me, I found my ſenſes awakened 
on a view of El-Net-Teſgiar; I became much 
nimbler; and, redoubling my pace, I madehaſte. 
to enter this happy retreat, which ſeemed to 
be the abode of induſtrious people. I was not 
deceived in my expectation. El-Net-Teſ- 
giar is enlivened by a very flouriſhing com- 
| merce. A fair is held here every Monday, 
which is reſorted to by merchants from va- 
| N 2 5 rious 
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rious countries. It is well furniſhed with 
cloth, cattle, and proviſions of every kind; 


and in this reſpect it is, indeed, not inferior to 


the richeſt markets in Europe. 
This place is the rendezvous of the caravans 
which go to Grand Cairo; and the baſhaw 


of Damaſcus ſtops here with all his court, in 


the journey which he makes even ae to 
Jeruſalem. 


In the n oft this fortreſs Ast is 


a place called Siub- Juſef, that is to ſay, aſeph a 


Mell. The inhabitants of the country pretend 
that this was the pit into which Joſeph was 


thrown by his brethren, and from which he 


was afterwards drawn up and fold to the 


Egyptian merchants. 7 
Very near to Finchiar ſtands Mount Tabor, 


at the diſtance of about twelve miles from the 


city of Tiberias. It requires a full hour to 


reach irs ſummit; to which one may aſcend 


on horſeback, whatever ſome writers have 


ſaid to the contrary. This mountain is dif- 
tinguiſhed by different names, ſuch as Itaby- 


rion and Taburium : : at preſent it is called, in 
the Arabian language, Gibel-EI- Tor. 


The ſituation of Mount Tabor is moſt de- 


lightful. Riſing amidſt the plains of Galilee, . 
it 
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it exhibits to the enchanted eye a charming 
variety of proſpects. On one ſide there are 
lakes, rivers, and à part of the Mediterranean; 
and on the other a chain of little hills, with 
ſmall valleys, ſhaded by natural groves, and 
enriched by the hands of the huſbandmen with 
a great number of uſeful productions. Here 
you-behold an immenſity of plains interſperſed 
with hamlets, fortreſſes, and heaps of ruins; 
and there the eye delights to wander over the 
fields of Jezrael or Mageddon, named by the 
Arabs Ebn-Aamer, which fignifies the Field 

of the Sons of Aamer. A little farther you diſ- 
tinguiſh' the mountains of Hermon, Gilboa, 
Samaria; and Arabia the Stony. In ſhort, you 
experience all thoſe ſenſations which are pro- 
duced by a mixture and rapid · ſucceſſion of 
rural, gay, gloomy, and majeſtic objects. 
It was upon this enchanting mount that 
the apoſtle Peter ſaid to Chriſt, I it good. (api 
to be here: and let us make ibree tabernacles; 
for thee, and one for Moſes, and one for Bis 
Flavian Joſephus, governor of Galilee, 
cauſed the ſummit of this mountain, for the 
ſpace of two miles and a half, to be nn 
with walls. | 
Ijkbe inhabitants of Tabor long ben 1 the 
00 " Na". -— 
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power of the Roman armies ; but being de- 5 


prived of Water, in conſequence of the great 
heats, they were forced to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion to Placidus, the general of Veſpaſian. 
Several churches were built upon this moun- 
tain by St. Helen, who founded here alſo ſome, 
monaſteries. OO” | A 
Of the two moſt. eee one was 1 
dicated to Moſes, and inhabited by Cenobites 
of the order of St. Benedict, who followed 
the Latin rites: the other was dedicated to 
the prophet Elias by monks of the order of 
St. Baſil, attached to the Greek rites. 
| The kings of Hungary erected here alſa 
a pretty ſpacious convent for ſome monks be- 
longing to that nation, of the order of St. Paul, | 
the firſt hermit. _ 9 
Tabor was the ſeat of a biſhop, 8 
on the patriarchate of Jeruſalem. 
When Godfrey of Bouillon ſeized on this | 
mountain, he repaired: the ancient churches, | 
which were beginning to fall into runs. 
Under Baldwin I. in 1113, the Saracen 
troops retook Tabor; and their ſanguinary 
fury gained as many victories as n were 
prieſts and Cenobites. . 


This mountain again fell into hs hands of 
the 
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the Chriſtians ; but the-catholic- ſtandard was 
not long diſplayed on it. Saladin pulled it 
down the ow een and eee al the 
chene 5656s 
The Chriſtians pete it once more in 12533 
and their zeal made them rebuild all the ſa- 
cred places. At this time Rome being ac- 
cuſtomed to give away empires, Pope Alex- 
ander IV. nnn to the N who 
fortified it again. | 

At length, in this coli of the year 1290, 
che ſultan of Egypt deſtroyed and laid waſte - 
the buildings of this mountain, which could' 
neverbe 1 afterwards; 3 ſo a at Peli 
it 1s uninhabited. ka fk 

I have defcribed the external appearance af 
Tabor; but I have ſaid en of” Its form 
and internal enter. ö 

It has a perfect Tefenblanse WB d lug laat. 
and is covered with ſmall trees from the top 
to the bottom. Its ſummit is encloſed by the 
remains of thoſe ancient walls already men- 

tioned; and within theſe forms a ſmall plain 

of about two miles in cireumference, on which, 
according to every Nr no n 
were ever erected. 


N4 1 remarked, 
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I remarked, that all the houſes appear by 
their ruins to have been built cloſe to the wall. 

Amongſt the ruins of the churches may be 
diſtinguiſhed three very beautiful tabernacles, 


which made part of the ancient temple erected | 


by St. Helen in memory of the transfiguration. ? 
In ſeveral places there are ciſterns deſtined 


for the purpoſe of collecting the rain water, 


becauſe there are no ſprings on this mountain. 


Though the plain on the top is very much ex- 


poſed to the ſeverity: of winter, I found It co- 


vered with odoriferous herbs even in the mid- 
dle of that ſeaſon. Great numbers of flocks 


and cattle come hither daily to feed on che rich 15 


paſtures which abound in this place. 


A little before my arrival here, a great many © 
curious remains of ancient towers and palaces, 
which are now thrown down and ſcattered by 
the tempeſts, were obſerved on Mount Tabor. 


Brocard gives us an account of them, and 
adds, that they ſerved as places of ſhelter ta 


lions and other ferocious animals. I indeed, 
perceived in the neighbourhood, a great many. 
tigers and wild boars; but I ſaw no lions, 
and I was told that there were none. 

Several religious Ebauer viſited chis 
mountain, 
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mountain, rendered 5 as I have ſais, by 
the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt. It is no leſs fre- 
quented at preſent by multitudes of Oriental 
Chriſtians, without diftinQion, whether catho- 
| lics or ſchiſmatics. The fathers of the Holy 
Land come hither ee to e the 
transfiguration. oF: 

On deſcending from the mountain, you find 
yourſelf between Saad and Tabur; two ill-peo- 
pled villages, built, according to the moſt pro- 
bable conjectures, upon the ruins of the an- 
cient Tabor. I remarked here the remains of 
a a church, erected in memory of the nine apo- 

ſtles who remained in this place when our 8a- 
viour aſcended the mountain. TwWO miles 
thence is Naim, a city of the tribe of Iſſachar, 
ſituated at the bottom of Mount Hermon, on 
the northern ſide. It was near the gates of 
this city that our Saviour revived the only ſon 
of a widow, and where he inſpired Mary Mag- 
dalen to come and mourn fos her: ſins ans 
feet. f | Wh. 
Naim at as wand hag inbibited | 
by Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Hebrews. 
The traveller finds no monument here warthy : 
of his curiofity, , 

The brook Ciſon, , of which I have alreddy. 
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ſpoken, flows near Naim; and, dividing into. 


| two branches not far from the plain of Eſdre- 


lon, runs on one ſide into the lake of Tiberias, 
and on the other into the Mediterranean ſea. 

The valley of Eſdrelon, which is called alſo 
Mageddon and Jezrael, is twenty miles in 


length and twelve in breadth. Several memo- 


rable events took place in this valley. Siſera, 
general of the troops of Jabin king of Canaan, 
was defeated here by the army of Baruch; and 
Jehu, and Pharaoh king of Egypt, gained here 
two celebrated victories over m and. oo 


ſias, kings of Iſrael. 


In returning from Naim to Nazareth, diſtant I 


eight miles, nothing 'remarkable is ſeen but 5 
the beauty and fertility of the plains, whieh 


the eye can hardly be ſatisfied with admiring. 
Among the companions of my journey was 


the procurator of the Greek church eſtabliſhed 


at Acre, who was begged at N azareth to aſſiſt iq 
at the marriage ceremony of a young woman 
of his nation. We all of us took a great plea- 
ſure in accepting this invitation along with him. 
I had already ſeen ſeveral marriages ſolem- 


nized in Cyprus, according to the cuſtom of the 
| Greeks ; but I was extremely deſirous to ſee 


the” ceremonies 3 here upon this occa- 
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ſion. The reader will doubtleſs not be diſ- 
pleaſed with! me for giving HRW an -acoount nod 
them 76 4455 

| The two parties vhs Ge to enter into 
the married ſtate, which is often done before 
they ſee each other, every thing reſpecting the 
contract is ſettled in an amicable manner be- 
tween the families. The evening before the 

day fixed for performing the ceremony, the 
parents and relations of the bride aſſemble to—- 
gether, and conduct her to the bath. While 
ſhe is bathing, they ſing in concert around the 
place ſome agreeable ſongs reſpecting the fe- 
licity and enjoyments of the conjugal union. 
When the happy day arrives, alf the ac- 
quaintances of the bride and bridegroom go in 
proceſſion to the houſe of the young woman, 
about noon, in order tO of. eg thence to he 

church, . ae 
In the mean time the bride, dreſfed ny in 
her beſt attire, ſeats herſelf in the middle of a 
large hall, where each of the women invited 
to the ceremony pays her the uſual com- 
pliments ; which the receives with modeſty, | 
liſping forth a few words by way of anſwer. 
I wiſhed alſo to pay her mine, and to offer. 
up = vows for her with all that fervor which 
- - 3% WOE 
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her natural graces and innocent air ſeemed to 


_ deſerve; but the men in this reſpect do not 


enjoy the ſame liberty here as in Cyprus. 
When the time for performing the ceremony 

arrived, the bride, was conducted into another 

place, where there ſtood an altar. 
I muſt here obſerve, that the Greeks appoint 


at their marriages a godfather and a godmor 


ther, whole buſineſs is to direct the bride and 
bridegroom in the ceremonies, and to inſtruct 
them in their reciprocal duties. + 
Whilſt the prieſt i is preparing the in ne- 
cellary for the benediction, the godfather and 
godmother form the wreaths, compoſed- of 


olive branches interwoven with red ribbands, 


which are to be put upon the heads of the new- 
married couple. In the mean time the wo- 
men raiſe their voices all together, to celebrate 
the approach of mutual happineſs... 
The bridegroom. and his attendants, all ya 
corated with rich ornaments, advance before 
the prieſt ; and the bride gives him her hand, 


but according to the Oriental cuſtom. - The 
| bride places herſelf on the left ſide, as that is; 


the moſt honourable, and receives the vu 
hand of her intended huſband. 19 854 
The deacon then pronounces the pra yers, 
which 
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which are in turns repeated by the papas, 'or 
prieſt ; and the auditors every now and then 
interrupt him with the words Kyrie- Eleiſon 
and Amen, perfuming with incenſe ſometimes 
the huſband and ſometimes the wife. 

During this interval the garlands are bleſſed ; 
one of which the godfather holds over the 
head of the bride, while the godmother holds 
the other over that of the bridegroom. The 
nuptial ring being alſo bleſſed, the papas firſt 
puts it upon the ſmall finger of the right hand 
of the man, and afterwards upon that of the 
woman'; and this n muſt be Lee 
three times. 

When this is finiſhed, the e cou- 
ple walk round the altar, followed by their 
fathers, whilſt the prieſts thunder forth ſpiri- 
tual ſongs, and the two families throw hand- 
fuls of corn into the air. This indicates the 
proſperity and abundance which they wiſh t to 
them and their deſcendante. | 
The papas afterwards preſents the huſband 
with a bit of bread dipped in wine, which 
they eat together; and having emptied the 
cup they throw it on the ground, in order to 
break it. This i is the laſt EY dne 


in the church. 
| When | 


— . 
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When they return home, the bertel 
woman dances once with her huſband, but 
never with any one elſe. A ball is then com- 

menced by the gueſts, who are entertained 
with coffee, Cyprus wine, cordials, and ſweet- 
meats. When the hour arrives for leaving 
the new - married couple by themſelves, every 
body retires, and care is taken not to interrupt 
a tète-à-tète ſo. well employed. It is a gene- 
ral cuſtom, in all the countries of the Levant, 
to expoſe, the morning after the union, the 
marks and proofs of conſummation, which the 
parents and intimate friends of the new- mar- 
ried couple never fail to inſpe&. Theſe ſim- 
ple and credulous people are fully perſuaded, 
that it is poſlible to diſtinguiſh by theſe marks | 
whether the woman was really a virgin. 
I ſhall here add, that prieſts may marry . 
when they have received deacon's orders, to 
which they are not admitted before the age 
of thirty. Their ſpouſes take the name of 
papadies, which means prieſteſſes, or the wives 
of prieſts; but if the latter die, they are not 
allowed to enter into the married ſtate a ſeeond 
time. | 


CHAP. 
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JOURNEY /FROM NAZARETH To SAFFURE 


AND SCIRFAMER, AND THENCE TO ACRE. / 


EPARTING ann, E on . 
northern ſide, and turning afterwards to 


the weſt, you arrive at a plain in which there 


is a ſmall mountain. 


Here you find a village called Saffure, which 


was formerly the city of Sepphoris, the firſt of 
all thoſe of Galilee in the tribe of Zabulon. It 


Was called at different times Saffure and Dio- 5 


ceſarea. 


It was only a citadel in the time of G . 


nius the Roman general. 

Antigonus, the ſon of Fenn W 
himſelf maſter of it; but he was expelled by 
Herod the Great, ſon of Antipater. 

Some years after, one Judas came and eſta- 


bliſhed himſelf in it with a n of banditti 


whom he commanded. 

It was again ſubjected to the power af the 
Romans by the arms of Varo, who reduced it to 
aſhes, and carried away all its inhabitants! in 
order to make them laves. 


Herod- 
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Herod-Antipa rebuilt it, and fortified it with | 

entrenchments, which rendered it- one, of the 

moſt important places in Galilee. 

Ceſtius Gallus, the governor of Syria, ſent 
Ceſenius before its walls to chaſtiſe the rebel- 
lious Hebrews, who terrified on his approgeh 
went out to meet him, and to imptore mercy. 

This city was no leſs intimidated hy the vic- 
tories of Veſpaſian, and opened its gates to him, 
begging him to leave a garriſon in it of ſix 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. 

Theſe are all the accounts I was able to col- 
lect reſpecting this ancient city, which was 
deſtroyed and ſacked in 14339 by the fury of 
its oven inhabitants, who took up arms againſt 
each other, 

The. ruins ſtill to be ſeen in Saffure evidently 
announce the exiſtence of a large city. I con- 
jectured, from ſome remains of its walls, that 
it might have belonged to the Latin Chriſtians 
when they reigned in theſe countries. At 
leaſt no monument of 8 nnen is to 1 | 
found. AN | 
In the eaſtern part may be ſeen the ruins or 
a church, which muſt have been extenfive and 
magnificent. As long as it was entire, the 


Mahometans uled it as a moſque; but they 
afterwards | 
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afterwards abandoned it to the ane: who | 
dedicated it to St. Anne. | ; | 
I remarked in the- neighbourhood WY 
chapiters and pieces of fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order, which were W the 
remains of ſome ancient palace. 
Saffure, as I have already ſaid, is now only 
a village, ſubject to Daher, inhabited by Arabs 
and a ſmall number of Chriſtians. | | 
On departing from this place, I turned aſide 
from the uſual route, which conducts to St. 
John of Acre. Being deſirous to ſurvey the 
country, I took great delight in traverſing the | 
fields; where I ſaw abundance of corn, barley, 
and cotton, which were well cultivated by 
the peaſants.. ; *! 
After I had traveiſe ſeveral . gud 
aſcended to the top | of different little hills 
covered with olives, I arrived at the village of 


Sciefamer, ſituated upon a ſmall mountain bad ' 4 


| the weſt of the city of Acre, from which I | 

judged that it was not above _— miles 
diſtant. 

Several ruinous edifices induced: me to 10 

lieve, that this village was . a utes of 

conſiderable note... 4 24 
It i _ populous, and i its iphnbizncs for 
Vor. l. 8 9 „ 
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the moſt part are Greek catholics. Daher 
Omar farms out the revenues, or taxes, of it to 
a perſon deſcended from one of the principal 
Chriſtian pe to whom he gives the title 
of Schiek. | 
The cotton of Sciefamer is Sendai as 
the beſt of the province, and is ſold a —_— 
the merchants of the city of Acre.,, _ 
On deſcending from this hill 1 abide 
beautiful plain, which ſtretches as far as the 
Tea, In my. way I examined the marſh of 
Cendevia, from which the river Belus takes 
its ſource, and afterwards returned to Acre. 
At this moment, when reviſing my travels, 
my imagination carries me back to Galilee, a 
province delightful by its fine ſituation ; ; by the 
fertility of its ſoil, the ſprings and rivers that 
| water it, and the avenues of wild trees by 
which it is ſhaded. On beholding the verdure 
of its meads and its groves, always freſh and 
always animated even in the middle of winter, 
one would be induced to believe that this en- 
chanting country enjoys an eternal ſpring. 
It would be more proper than any other part of 
the world for becoming the ſeat of the ſeiences, 
of the arts, and of the muſes. The antiquary 
and the poet would be here gratified ; becauſe 
5 5 3546-0 We 


ſtudy, and the latter would find flowers to 
cull at every ſeaſon of the year. 


CHAP. XI. 


JOURNEY ro . +H 


\EFORE I returned to F I was 
deſirous of viſiting the ſacred places of 
Jeruſalem, and of viewing in my way ſome 


more of the cities of Syria and Paleſtine. 


I embarked therefore on board a ſnow that: 


was bound for Tyre, at which we arrived after 
a ſhort voyage of three days. | 
Before I ſpeak of this place, I think 3 it pro- 


per to inform the reader, that all the com- 


mercial cities on the coaſts of the Levant, and 


particularly on thoſe of Syria, are called 


Echelles *, which ſignifies a place convenient 
for the landing of merchandize. This name 


of Echelles is given them from real ladders 


made in the form of a bridge, which are uſed 


for facilitating an approach to the land. +- . - | 


f ; 


i Zela, in n French, ſignifies properly a ladder. T. 


Oz: + 'Tyre, 
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the former would have abundance of ruins to 
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Tyre, a city of Aſia, on the coaſt of Syria, : 


Is ſituated under the fifty-fourth degree of caſt 
longitude, and the thirty-ſecond of north lati- 
tude. It was comprehended in the diſtrict of 
the tribe of Aſher, though the Iſraelites were 
never completely maſters of it. According to 
Ezekiel, it was at the ſame time one of the 
moſt celebrated cities of Phœnicia; as we find 
in the deſcription which he has gives. of its 
grandeur and riches. 

There were two cities of Tyre, the oldeſt of 
which was called Palatyrus, and the other 
ſimply the city of Tyre: the former was ſitu- 
ated on the continent, and the other in an iſland; 
The Tyre of which Joſhua ſpeaks muſt , 
| Bags been the ancient city ; ſince Joſephus 
the hiſtorian tells us, in his Jewiſh Antiqui- 
ties, that the city of Tyre was built two hun- 
dred and forty years before the temple of So- 


lomon, conſequently | two hundred years before 


Joſhua. But I am of opinion that the author 
of the Jewiſh Wars alludes to the renewal or 
augmentation of the firſt Tyre, as the new was 
not built in the time of Solomon. | 
This city, according to Ifaiah, was built by 
the Sidonians ; and on this account it 1s can 
the . of Sidon, | 
| F J auſtin, 


. 


4 
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. Juſtin, who thinks it poſterior to Sidon, 


fo however, that it was founded by the 


Sidonians. 
Nebuchadnozor took | it and r it: 


bat this event gave riſe to a variety of opinions; 


for it is not known whether the city raſed by 
that prince was Palætyrus, or the new Tyre. 
The prophets had foretold its deſtruction and 
revival; but as Ezekiel had expreſſly announ- 
ced that the ancient city would never riſe from 
its ruins, the moſt judicious writers agree in 
thinking that the total deſtruction of Tyre 


E 


concerned the firſt, and i its revival the ſecond. | 


However this may be, this ſecond Tyre con- 
tinued to be famous and celebrated by its na- 


vigation and commerce. | 
Syria and Phœnicia had been ſome time 
under the power of Alexander the Great, 


when he made preparations for the conqueſt ; 


of this place. Built in an iſland, it was ſepa- 


rated from the continent by an arm of the ſea 


half a mile in breadth. The conqueror made 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to take it: but 


he at length formed a project worthy of his 


enterpriſing ſpirit; which was, to fill up the 


ſtrait, and unite the iſland to the continent. 


His troops, therefore, began to throw into the 
O3 ET ſea 


- 
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ſea ſtones, trees, and earth; and, having bytheſe | 
means ſubdued the waves, raiſed a ſolid 
mound capable of ſuſtaining machines and 
warlike engines. But, notwithſtanding the 
ſucceſs of this bold meaſure, Alexander's pro- 
ject had almoſt miſcarried under the walls of 
Tyre, which was vigorouſly defended by its 
inhabitants. He had even begun to abandon 
the ſiege, when Pythagoras king of Cyprus 
came and revived his hopes with a numerous 
ſquadron of ſhips. The city, now attacked on 
both ſides, was taken in the ſeventh month 
after it had been beſieged. 
From the kings of Syria this city paſſed into 
the hands of the Romans. Adrian repaired- 
it, and made it the metropolis of the province, 
of which it was alſo the moſt commercial 
er | -” 
The emperor Severus rendered it a Roman 
colony, and granted it the laws of Rome, as a 
reward for its mne and attachment to he : 
republic, N 
After being in the polſellon of the Romans, 
it came into that of the Arabs, who kept it for 
a long time. In 1112 it was beſieged by 
Baldwin I. ſecond king of Jeruſalem, whom 


It forced to retire from before its walls. | 
| Baldwin 
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Baldwin II. took it in 1 $244 «et a ſiege of 
five months. | | 
Saladin attacked it in 1 188, but failed in 
his enterpriſe. 
In 1289 it was obliged to yield. to the 
vigorous efforts of the ſultan of Egypt, againſt 
whom it held out for three whole months. 
This barbarous conqueror, accuſtomed to ſport 
with the moſt ſolemn engagements, reſpected 
for once the conditions of the treaty entered 
into on this occaſion. He therefore permitted 
the Chriſtians to retire to Ptolemais; and the 
reſt of the citizens, following their example, 
would not remain amidſt the ruins of a city 
which they had ſeen flouriſhing. | Thus was 
the celebrated Tyre abandoned, never more 
to riſe from its misfortunes. 

We read in the poets, that Cadmus was the 
ſon of Agenor, king of Tyre. The author of 
the Eneid tells us, that Eliza, or Dido, was de- 
ſcended from Belus, another king of this city ; 
which ſhe quitted in order to avoid the ty- 
ranny of the barbarous Pygmalion, who had 
polluted his hands with the blood of Sichæus 
her huſband. 

We muſt however ſet aſide the opinion 
of the Muſes, which is almoſt always fabulous. 

n The 
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The ſacred Scriptures reckon amongſt the num- 
ber of the illuſtrious men of Tyre king Hiram, 
the friend of David and Solomon, who granted 
the cedars of Lebanon for — the 5 
temple of Jeruſalem. 7 N 

The young child Abdemon, whoſe oy 
genius ſolved all the problems e 7 by 905 
lomon, was born at Tyre. 

Appollonius, the Greek hiſtorian, Who lived 
in the hundred, and eightieth Olympiad, was 
a native of this city. 

It was the birth-place of Ulpian, the els; 
brated lawyer, worthy by his talents of being 
the tutor and ſecretary of Alexander Severus. 
Happy had not ambition raiſed him to the 
firſt rank among the Prætorian ne who 
murdered him! 
| William of Tyre, thus d becauſe he 
was archbiſhop of it, was born here alſo. Some 
writers pretend that he was a German ; and 
others ſay that he was a Frenchman; but they 
are miſtaken. William of Tyre, when a young l 
man, came to ſtudy in the Weſt, it is true; 
nevertheleſs it is certain that he was a Tyrian. 
In 1179 he aſſiſted at the council of the La- 
teran, the acts of which he reviſed. He wrote 
a 7 of the 2 War, which 1 is much 
eſteemed | 
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eſteemed on account of its fidelity and exafinek. 
When the Chriſtians were perſecuted by the 
emperors, the city of Tyre ſuffered more than 
any other. The victims who fell a ſacrifice 
there to the fury of fanaticiſm can hardly be 


numbered. Nothing can be ſaid of the Tyri- 
ans that is not already known; for abund- 
ance of writers have given us very ſatisfactory 


accounts of the arts and ſciences which theſe 
people invented; of the importance they ac- 
quired by their navigation and induſtry ; and 


of the extent of their commerce, which was, 
carried on even in countries Yr little fre- 


| quented at that time, 

To give an idea of the glory of This it 

will be ſufficient to mention, that among the 

number of its colonies it reckoned Thebes, 

Cadiz, and Carthage, the rival and enemy of 

the Roman arms, | 
The Tyrians ſerved under Solomon in the 


fleet which he cauſed to be conſtructed near 


Eloth on the ſhores of the Red Sea, and which 
he ſent to Ophir. Hercules was the principal 
deity o Tyre, i in which a temple was erected 
to him. The piety of the public had enrich- 
ed it with curious and valuable preſents, which 


all became a prey to the avarice of Czfar. 
Thoſe 


5 
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| Thoſe who are enemies to their own country 
will not reſpect the gods. Cæſar, by com- 
| mitting a ſacrilege, wiſhed to puniſh the Tyri- 0 


ans for their generous hoſpitality to the un- 


happy ſpouſe of Pompey. Such was the man 
' whom hiſtory repreſents to us as a hero! 
Thie city erected altars alſo to Jupiter Olym- 
pus, which Conſtantine the Great cauſed to be 


deſtroyed with all the monuments of paganiſm. 


% 
2 

5 4 
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The celebrated Origen, born in Alexandria 


in the year 185, died at Tyre in 256. His 


mauſoleum was {ill to be ſeen there in the 


twelfth-century, 


Two famous councils. were held at Tyre: 
the firſt in 33 5, when St. Athanaſius was ſtrip- 


ped of his biſhopric, and baniſhed from Alex- 


andria; and the other in 448, the reſult of 


which was to abſolve biſhop Ibas, accuſed of 


ſupporting the errors of Neſtorius. 


In 518 ſome prelates held a ſynod 1 


and gave their ſanction to the legal acts of the 
council of Conſtantinople. | 


Tyre was the ſeat of an archbiſhop, ſub- 
ject to the patriarch of Antioch, and hM four- 
teen ſuffragans dependant on it. Innocent 


I. afterwards ordered that this church ſhould 
pay obedience to the n of Jeruſalem; | 
but 
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but he lewd to it, at the fame time, all the 
rights, which it had enj joyed under the former, 

This city is called at preſent Sour, an an- 
cient name formed from the Hebrew Zor, Sor, 
or Tſor, from which the Greeks derived the i 
word Tyre, and the Romans that of Sarra. 

Our ſhip caſt anchor in the harbour lying 
towards the north of the tity, from which it 
is diſtant about half a mile. It is defended on 
the weſt by different quickſands, which in ſome 
meaſure unite it with the city. On the eaſt 
it is ſecured by the continent ; and it may be 
faid that it is equally ſafe and convenient for 
veſſels of every kind. | 

Before I landed I obſerved the FI of the 
_ Peninſula, which appeared to me to have a 
great reſemblance to a hatchet, the neck being 
the iſthmus by which it is connected with the 

continent. The ancient city occupied almoſt 

the whole extent of the ground; but Sour is 
at preſent confined to a very ſmall ſpace. We 
found great difficulty i in getting on ſhore, and 
were obliged to employ a boat in order 
to ter the interior port, which I ſhould ra- 
ther call a wet dock of a circular form- 

This entrance was much eaſier when tho 


walls of the city ſubſiſted; and a commodious 
| _— 
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. was Pang: even | Wag the eaſt and 


the weſt, which was defended only by a large 


chain : but at preſent, ſince the whole walls 
have fallen into ruins, the city cannot be ap- 


pProached except by a boat, or ſome other very 


ſmall veſſel. Large heaps of ſtones have tumbled - 
into the water, and have conſequently dimi- 


niſhed its depth, 
I. was not a little ſurpriſed to obſerve amidſt 


theſe ruins a heap of columns of oriental granite | 
of a red. and grey colour, with a prodigious 
quantity of marble fragments of different kinds. 
I imagined that theſe were the remains of the 


ancient walls, which greatly excited my ad- 


miration; and in my opinion this city formerly. 
muſt have contained ſome very ſuperb monu- 


ments, ſince its walls appeared to have been 


conſtructed of materials ſo valuable. I was 
however told that theſe ruins were brought 
from ſome diſtance, and that they had been 
thrown into that harbour by the Arabs, to rene 
der it inacceſſible to galleys and other veſſels. 

Tyre was the ſtrongeſt place of Syria, even 
in the latter part of the time when it was in 
che poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians. It had only 
one gate on the land ſide. Two very ſolid 


walls defended | it tow ards the ſea ; and three 
others | 
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others much thicker, with broad deep ditches, 
ſurrounded it towards the continent. It was 
likewiſe flanked all round with ſrong towers 
and formidable baſtions. 

How different at preſent the fate 't this 
famous city from what it was formerly ! The 
fury of war and the outrages of time have ſo 


deſtroyed the marks of its ancient glory, that 


the traveller can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh the cir- 
cumference within which it ſtood. Every 
thing has diſappeared, even'to the foundations 
of the edifices ; or at leaſt the little that re- 
mained of them has been employed to con- 
ſtruct ſome houſes and a few fortifications, 
which the Turks erected- A garriſon of ſol- 
diers is kept here, under the command of A 
| governor who reſides on the ſpot, Th 
You enter Sour by two gates, which are ill 
built, and, above all, very narrow. One of them 
oppoſite the fortreſs looks towards the north, 
and the other towards the eaſt : the latter was 
conſtructed by the chief Hanzer. + Us ” 
On the eaſtern ſide of the city you find ſome 
remains of the ancient cathedral, which, ac- 
cording to Euſebius, ſurpaſſed in beauty and 
magnificence all the churches of Phœnicia. 
The body of the church was | built in the 
Goon 


„ 1 
Ry \ 
* * 
4 
a. ” 
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Gothic "ſtyle, as well as the two high towers . 
over its aifles. Some part of the ſtairs is ſtill 
| remaining, which were e conſtrudted i in a wind- (oe, 
ing form. | f 
The interior part „ Ai 0 three 
naves, ſeparated by different rows of pilaſters. 
By ſeveral of their chapiters I concluded 
hat they were of the Corinthian order, and, 
conſequently very different from the exterior 
form of the church. : 

In the neighbourhood I ſaw, amidſt a 15 
of marble fragments, ſome other columns 
which had belonged to this religious ediſice. 
They appeared to me to be of the moſt beau- 
tiful oriental granite. On meaſuring them, 
I found them to be twenty-ſeven feet in length. 
My attention was principally fixed upon three 
of them, forming one group; the workman- 
ſhip of which, equally noble and ingenious, 
rendered them undoubtedly worthy of a better 
fate. I conjectured, from the inequality in the 
height of the ground, that there were many 
more of them lying broken and mutilated in 
the ſame place. 

This church was celebrated for the tomb 
of the emperor Frederic I, called Barbaroſſa, 
who died in 1198. 

Almeris ; 
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Almeric VI. king of Jeruſalem, married 
here the princeſs Mary, | and-daughter of 
Emanuel emperor of Conftantinople, as We 
are informed by William of Tyre. 

The catholic and ſchiſmatic N have 
gerd ſeveral nchen... 

The Mahometans are the only RTP, wha | 
have here no places of religious worſhip ; but 
the new chief had reſolved to erect a moſque, | 
which perhaps i is ſtill exiſting. ; PTL TR 
In Sour there is a bazar, or market, 
pretty well ſupplied with proviſions, ſtuffs, 
and other neceſſaries; together with a public 

bath, and an indifferent coffeEhouſe. _ 
The cuſtom-houſe is ſituated in that part of 
the city which is neareſt to the port. It is 
under the direction of an aga, or Greek lord, 
who receives the duties impoſed on different 
kinds of merchandize Res exported or im- 
Ported. „ J 

p cnt? here WARE that merchants pay 
nothing to the ſchiek Hanzer. on account of 
thoſe « cargoes ; ; which, being deſtined for the 
port of Sour, do not enter or EG ee the 
city. 

Lues veſſels bound for Seyd generally 
touch at Sour, where they land their cargoes, 

which 


| 
 } 
| 
. 
| 
|. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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' which are e rd along e 
coaſts i in ſmall boats. Ml 
3 would appear to be juſt that the 1 | 
here ſhould belong to the chief of this port; 
but the baſhaw of Seyd pretends that they are 
due to him, and he exacts them with the 
utmoſt punctuality. It is probable that ſchiek 
Hanzer will ſome day or other grow tired of 
this condeſcenſion towards the baſhaw, when 
the force of arms permits him to demand from 


the Porte liberty and independance throughout 
the whole extent of his government. About 


five years ago he appropriated to himſelf the 


- poſſeſſion of this city; for which he agreed to 


pay the Grand Signior a certain tribute ac- 
cording to his pleaſure, In virtue of this con- 
tract he enjoys, beſides, thoſe taxes which are 
levied from the city and neighbourhood, The 
ſchick is an Arab, born in the ee of the 
Metuales, 

This chief had terribly difficulties to en- 


counter before he rendered himſelf entirely 
maſter of the country. His countrymen even 


long haraſſed him, and repulſed him ſome- 


times with conſiderable advantage: but a de- 


eiſive victory, which he gained in 1 766, put 
the city again into his hands; and he entered 


J 
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it as x conqueror, who will liſten neither 
to the dictates of mercy nor of policy. In 

his fury he ſacked all the houſes, and plun- 
dered the inhabitants of every thing that they 
poſſeſſed. As Sour, open on all ſides, might 
be eaſily taken by aſſault, Hanzer cauſed ſome 
walls to be ſpeedily raiſed on the ancient ruins; 


and this work was not finiſhed when I arrived 


in the city. The weſtern part being built on 
a ſmall hill, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
the new chief thought proper to take ad van- 
tage of its ſituation. Collecting therefore all 
the workmen in the neighbourhood, he con- 
ſtructed there a kind of fortreſc which he in- 
tended to inhabit with his garriſon. In this 
place there is an old tower, in very bad condli- 
tion, but capable of being repaired, and of mak- - 
ing a conſiderable defence. I paid a viſit t 0) 
5 Hanzer i in this new habitation, and found him 
ſitting amidſt the materials, with five or fix of 
his attendants, who were ſmoking and drink- 
ing coffee, according to the eaſtern cuſtom. 
He wiſhed to know from what country I 
originally came, and what motives had in- 
duced me to travel: he then made me fit down 
at his ſide, and preſented me with a pipe and 
a diſh of coffee, in order that I might bear him 
Vor. I „ company. 


— . 
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company. k may be en imagined, that he 


aſked my opinion reſpecting the deſign he 


had of erecting a new fortification. The man- 


ner in which I ſpoke to him concerning it 
flattered him much; and it was owing to this 


condeſcenſion, and his polite behaviour to- 


wards me, that I remained ſo long in this city. 
Sour, after its deſtruction, was never able 


to riſe to its former population, as it was im- 
poſſible for commerce to be revived there, 


_ amidſt the continual troubles which it expe- 
rienced from its neighbours. Haraſſed ſome- 
times by the Metuales, and ſometimes by the 


baſhaw of Seyd, it ſerved as a theatre for the 
animoſity of various parties. Hanzer however : 


endeavoured to heal its wounds. He promiſed py 


every poſſible advantage to ſuch foreign families 
as might be inclined to ſettle there, and an ex- 
emption from the payment of all taxes for the 


ſpace of five years. Every perſon was allowed 


to take from the ancient, ruins ſtones ſufficient 
for building a houſe ; and a certain extent of 


ground was allotted for that purpoſe... 3 


The ſchiek was not deceived | in his hopes : : 
inhabitants flocked from all quarters ; ſeveral 


ſtreets were formed i in a little time; commerce 


was cltabliſhed, and the population increaſed 


to 


my, . F 'F 
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to three thouſand perſons. I am far from be- 
lieving that Sour will ever equal the ancient 
Tyre; but it is probable that it will become 
one of the moſt important places of this pro- 
vince, provided the chief retains ſufficient 
ſtrength to preſerve its tranquillity. 

Three religions are practiſed in this city : 
the Mahometan, which is the prevailing reli- 
gion; the | Schiſmatic Greek, which has the 
greateſt number of followers; and the Catho- 
lic Greek, which is confined to a ſmall aca 
of families, | #7] | 

The fields around Sour were rend years 
neglected; but at preſent the care of the la- 
bourer renders them rich and fertile. Being 
abundant in grain, and particularly in barley, 
they ſupply proviſions to all the neighbouring 
ſeaports of Syria, and aſſiſt even the wants al 
Europe. | ie e, 

Tobacco forth to ride on the hills around 
this city, and is cultivated with great care. 
The principal market for it is Damietta, where | 

the greater part of it is ſold. | : 

When I was at Sour, a great many mul- 
berry trees were planted, which muſt now be 
productive 3 and I imagine that this country 

Te. fur- 
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furniſhes abundance of fk, equally beautiful 
as that of Seyd, both in ſplendour and: white-' 
neſs. | 
The trade carried on with 3 ws 
is very limited in Sour. Having ſcarcely yet 
emerged from its ruins, it has not thought of 
that ambition and luxury with which the ma- 
ritime cities of Syria are too much infected. 

In the plains near Sour are found many 
vitreous ſtones, the qualities of mien are 
highly extolled by William of Tyre. 1 

« Foreign ſhips,” ſays he, a 
to diſtant countries, for making vafes, which 
are anni miret for their ita and 
„ pWAty. -f of 

Theſe ſtones on the cute reſetnBile por- 
celain earth, when it is baked; and the inſide 
of them is of a ſhining greeniſh ee maxed ö 
with dull red particles. 

The time I reſided at Tyre gave 1 me an 
opportunity of ſearching for ſome of thoſe 
ſhell-fiſh uſed in dying that celebrated purple 
which was ſo much eſteemed by the ancients : 
but all my efforts were fruitleſs, My guide, 
who was a native, pointed out to, me on the 


ſhore a kind of ſnails ; andinformed me that. 
theſe 
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theſe ſmall animals emitted a carmeſiò liquor, 
but that particular attention was neceſſary to 
collect it in an inſtant. I indeed took up ſe- 
veral of theſe ſnails, which tinged my hands 
of a beautiful purple colour; and I obſerved, 
on throwing them away, that they ſhed the 
liquor, in great quantities, in the water. 

Theſe ſnails are known on all the neighbour- 
ing coaſts; and, according to what J was told, 
they appear only in the ſummer. 'The Arabs 
make no uſe of theſe animals, nor of the liquor 
which 1 emit. 


F 


OF THE ENVIRONS OF TYRE, AND THE 
| WELLS OF RAS-ELEIN, =» | 

\N going out ſion Sour, on the eaſtern 

fide, you find an ancient tower, which 

was formerly incloſed by the walls. There 

are here ſeveral wells of excellent water, which 

ſupply the inhabitants of the city, and even 
as A name e which the Arabs give to purple. 1 

P3 Foreign 


> 
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foreign veſſels: mariners prefer it to every”, 
other kind found on the coaſt of Syria. 
Theſe wells were dug during the ſiege 
which the Aſſyrians carried on, for the ſpace 
of five years, againſt the city of Tyre; The 
beſiegers having cut off all the aqueducts which 
conveyed water to the inhabitants, neceſſity | 
obliged the latter to prevent, by means of theſe 
wells, that ſcarcity with which they were 
| threatened. Theſe wells are about twenty- 
four feet in depth, but do not. abound with 
water. From the ſmall quantity which I ſaw 
drawn up- with buckets, I conjectured that it 
did not riſe much above a foot. Notwith- 
ſtanding this they are never dry, becauſe _ . 
water comes from a ſpring. 55 
I was told a remarkable peculiarity reſpect- 
ing theſe wells. In the beginning of October, 
every year, the water ferments, raiſes up the 
ſand, and becomes ſo muddy that it is not poſ- 
ſible to uſe it. This inconvenience is how- 
ever remedied by pouring into it bye or fix 
jars of ſea water, which clarifies it in leſs than 
two hours, and makes it recover its ae 
quality. | ; 

1 aſked the inhabitants of Sole: — gave 
rie to the periodical efferveſcence of this 
Water ; = 
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water ; why ſea water clarified that which was 
ſweet ; and what had induced them to make 
this experiment? But the only anſwer I re- 
ceived was, that they had ſeen this operation 
practiſed by their anceſtors, and that they fol- 
lowed their example: © It is,” ſaid they, © the 
marriage of ſea water with freſh water.“ 
Their ſuperſtition has converted the day 
deſtined for this operation into a feſtival. Aſ- 
ſembling in the large ſquare, they repair to the 
wells in proceſſion ; and to carry the jars is 
confidered as a great honour, which even old 
men are fond of enjoying. While they are 
pouring the ſea water intothe wellsthey all join 
hands, ſo as to form a wide circle or ring, and 
dance to the ſound of inſtruments ; ; after which 
they return to the ay” with all the j Joy infpired | 
by a triumph. 
I I was not at Sour in che time of this ſolem- 
nity; but J received an account of it from ſe- 
veral Europeans in every reſpect worthy of 
credit. 
| To go. to the peninſula of Tyre from the 
continent, you muft crofs an iſthmus. ſeven 
hundred paces in breadth, and formed, as I 
have ſaid, by the army of Alexander, This 
paſſage is difficult, as it is filled with ſand, 
F$ 5 Carried 


: 
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carried thither continually by the EY from 
both fides of the ſea. Fe 
On croſſing a beautiful plain lying towards F 
the ſouth, you arrive at the wells of Ras- Elem, 
two Arabic words, which fignify a ſpring of 
water. Several writers aſcribe the conſtruc- 
tion of theſe wells to Solomon, and call them 
by his name; but, in my opinion, this, idea is 
deſtitute of all probability. As this prince was 
never maſter of Tyre, how can we ſuppoſe 
that he either would, or could, raiſe any monu- 
ment in the territories of another? We muſt 
therefore apply to ſome other wells than thoſe 
of Ras-Ekin, the following words of the Song 
of Solomon: Puteus aquarum viventium . 
Puunt impetu de Libano. | 
The largeſt of theſe wells, which are three 
in number, is about fifty feet in diameter, 
twenty in height on the ſouth ſide, and a little 
Teſs in other parts. It is of an octagonal form; 
but when ſeen on one ſide it is confounded 
with a ſquare tower in the neighbourhood." - 
The ſtructure of it is admirable , for being 
formed of ſmall flints, cloſely cemented by a 
kind of maſtich impenetrable to water, one 
would almoſt ſay that it is cut out of the ſolid 
rock. Though it has ſubſiſted for a long ſeries 
of 
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of ages, it has n not yet rn the leaſt in- 


jury. 
One may 40 on + hobfibelck to the top of 


-." by a kind of ramp, conſtructed of beauti- 


ful ſtones, but _ in _ bad N at pre- 
ſent. 

The water of this well, which 18 ſufßeientiy 
abundant, flows from the cavities of the moun- 
tains of Anti-Libanus: the neareſt of them is 
diſtant from this place about five miles. 
The natives ſay that the bottom of this 

well cannot be found. As I could not ſound 
it myſelf, I ſhall here quote what M. de la 
| Roque ſays of it. M. de Nointel is the firſt 

European who made this experiment, by 
“ means of a rope with a lead fixed to it, 
© which; in his preſence, was let down into 
the principal reſervoir. Bottom was found | 
at the diſtance of about thirty-five feet from 
« the ſurface of the water ; and M. Galland, 
« who witneſſed this trial, aſſured me ſeveral 
6 times, and I have ſince learned, that other 
« travellers have done the ſame thing with 
© the like ſucceſs.” 

It is probable that the water of this well 
was conveyed | into the other two by means of 
an A aqueduct. The latter, which are of a ſquare - 
| form, 
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form, are conſtructed of the ſame mateeiels'y as. 
the former. One of them is about fifteen feet 
in breadth, and the other about forty. The 
water in them is viſibly low; which ſufficient- | 
ly proves that thefe two refervoirs had need 
of a ſupply from the principal well, in order 
to enter the grand aqueduct, by which the 
water was conveyed to the city of Tyre. 
The ſubterranean channels, by which. theſe 
waters were conducted, had their courſe from 


the weſt towards the ſouth. Several of them 


may be ſtill ſeen, which extended in one direc- 
tion for the ſpace of three miles, and after- 
wards took another from eaſt to weſt. - 
When you arrive at the highway, which is 


_ oppoſite the city, at the diſtance of about a 


mile, you aſcend a mountain, and find on the 
other ſide a Mahometan moſque, which ex- 
hibits nothing worthy of obſervation. A little 
farther there is a heap of ruins, which have 
been ſo ill treated that nothing certain can be 
faid reſpecting them. I, however, thought 
that I perceived in them the remains of a 
church, and a tower of modern. architecture. 
Near theſe ruins there is a village, but it con- 
tains nothing remarkable. 
I remember that Strabo had placed the: city | 
1 
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of Pate-Tyrus at the diſtance of thirty ſtadia 
from New Tyre, towards the ſouth. Being 
on the ſame point of the horizon, and nearly 
at the ſame diſtance, it appeared to me pro- 
bable that this place muſt indeed have been 


the ſpot where Palæ- Tyrus once ſtood. The 


inhabitants whom I queſtioned on this ſubject, 
confirmed. my opinion in ſome meaſure, but 
could give me no information en the 
fate of that city. 

I viſited the wells of Ras-Elein, in 0 
company of two French gentlemen, one of 
whom was a phyſician. och] 

As we were traverſing theſe plains, ; a multi- 
tude of the inhabitants came to meet us, and 
begged us to viſit their ſick, in the hopes of 
receiving advice and medicines. I muſt here 
obſerve that, in all the villages of Syria, it is 
believed that the Europeans poſſeſs the gift of 
healing. On this occaſion they were not de- 
ceived ; for of three perſons in company, one ' 
was a profeſſed phyſician ; but he was unwil- 
ling to make himſelf known, leſt he ſhould be 
troubled with the importunities of theſe people. 
We, however, yielded to the entreaties of a 
Greek prieſt who accompanied us, and entered 
the — of a poor Chriſtian, who was dan- 

gerouſly 


— . 
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— il. Our phyſician bled him, and 
wiſhed to remain ſome time with him, to ſee 


whether he would Permit other remedies to be 


employed. t. 
This ſick Chriſtian was one of the: a+ 
opulent men in the country. A collection 


of the branches of trees, upon which was 
ſpread out a blanket, ſerved him for a bed. In 


one corner of his hut were two oxen lying 
on the ground; and in another was a woman, 


who manifeſted her grief by covering the half 


of her viſage; while a little child ſtood near its 


father, and every now and then preſented him 


with a few ſpoonfuls of water mixed with 
meal. The view of this man's deplorable ſitua- 
tion inſpired us with the moſt melancholy 


ideas, which were however oon — by 


a ſcene of another kind. 
As the cottage was ſituated upon the Gola 


of a little hill, from which we had a view of 
the ſurrounding plains, we perceived, at a ſmall 


diſtance, a group of. Arab women on the brink 
of a rivulet, in which ſome of them were waſh- | 


ing their clothes, and others bathing ; but they 


were all perfectly naked. This ſpectacle pro- 

duced ſuch a ſudden effect on one of the French 

gentlemen, as plainly ſhewed that he was of a 
SY / very 
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very warm temperament. He wiſhed imme 
diately to deſcend the hill, in order, as he ſaid, 
to obſerve theſe people a little cloſer; and he 
requeſted me to accompany him. Knowing 
better than my companion the diſpoſition of 
the Orientals, I pointed out the dangers to 
which he was going to expoſe himſelf, either 
from the women themſelves, or the Arabs that 
he might meet: but all my remonſtrances were 
ineffectual; for he was determined to E 
his curioſity, even at the hazard of his life. 
Finding that I would not comply with his 

requeſt, he endeavoured to prevail on the phy- 
ſician to accompany him: but the phyſician 
had as little courage as I; and, by way of ex- 
cuſe, e ee that he could not leave the ſick 
man. Our companion was then no longer able 
- W eons himſelf; he ſtamped the earth witlt 

his foot, curſed his bad fortune that he had 
not at leaſt brought a ſpy-glaſs with him, 
and even reproached nature with having placed 
ſuch a diſtance e. the hill and the The 
vulet | 
HFurried away by his vivacity, he aid noteven 
ſpare us, whom he conſidered as puſillanimous 
beings, and inſenſible to female charms. In 
| mort, * burſt from the — with ſo much | 
: £ velo- 
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velocity, that he had reached the borders of 
the rivulet before we well ne of his de- 


parture. 


I was much ſurpriſed to ſee al he women 
come forth from the water, and, advancing to- 
wards him naked as they were, invite him to 

take a place amongſt them. Our French friend 
then redoubled his compliments, and employed 


the moſt expreſſive ſigns to ſhew his. gratitu Je.” 


He was eagerly received, and almoſt imme- 
diately ſurrounded by a circle of theſe females; 


but their careſſes were only a ſnare to enable 
them to puniſh his preſumption. Women are 


every where treacherous, Theſe Arabs at- 
tacked him all at once, ſome tearing his hair, 
whilſt others mauled him with their fiſts; and 
I am perſuaded that he would have fallen a 
victim to their fury, had not his courage de- 
livered him from their hands. He afterwards 


| avoided, as well as he could, a ſhower of ſtones 


diſcharged after him; ſome of which, not- 
withſtanding his Aci, were not without 8 


effect. 


This tragi-comic ſcene excited bod laughter 


and compaſhon, whilſt the amorous French- 


man was obliged to ſolicit the aid of the phy- 
ſician, to dreſs his wounds. Senſible of his 
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folly, he promiſed to behave with more pru- 
dence in future; and indeed we gave him full 
credit for this reſolution... 

The recital of this ſmall adventure 4 is here 
not at all improper, as it may ſerve in ſome 
meaſure to ſhew the character of the women of 
the Levant, whom it is dangerous to approach 
when united. They indeed reſemble all the 
women of the earth, who, for the honour. of 
their ſex, require a great deal of refpe& from 
the men in public; but at a private tete à- tète 
they are not always ſo modeſt. 

I muſt, add, that the Arab women as; 
modeſty to conſiſt in not being known when 
bathing. Without changing their poſture, on 
the approach of paſſengers, they only cover 
their faces with their hands. This 1 had oc- 
caſion to remark in various little ene 
which I made in Syria. ; 

In returning from Sour, I Gow 17 * 
part of thoſe aqueducts which I had left at the 
bottom of the hill. There ſtill remain three 
arches, which may be reckoned amongſt che 
maſter- pieces of architecture; and it would 
appear that nature, as if jealous, wiſhed to ap- 
propriate this labour to itſelf. In the courſe of 
time, it has covered theſe, arches with a cruſt 

5 „ | ſo 
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ſo ſolid and beautiful, that they ſeem rather 
to have been caſt in a mould than conſtructed | 
by the hands of men. ii, 
The waters which ran over from the An- 
nel above theſe arches, and that which ooſed 
through the joinings of the ſtones, being 
mixed with ſandy particles, have at length | 
formed this eruſt ; which has a great reſem. i 
blance, by its excreſcences, to the ſtalactites 
found on the inſide of our grottoes. 8 
In the ſame direction may be ſeen the re- 
mains of the principal aqueduct, in which all 
the waters were collected, in order to be con- 
veyed to the interior part of the city. The 
channel was about three feet in breadth. 5 
Some have pretended that this ene : 
could have been conſtructed only ſince Tyre 
was taken by Alexander, becauſe the iſthmus 
upon which it ſtands did not exiſt before that 
period. This is the opinion alſo of M. de la 
ö Roque. We however find, in the Annals of 
Tyre, written by Menander, that this aqueduct 
was to be ſeen in the time of Salmanazar, 
king of the Aſſyrians, who lived more than 
two centuries before the conqueror of Aſia. 
Joſephus, the hiſtorian, relates the words or 


that author, which are as follows: . UE. 
L's hie 
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8 This prince, on his return, placed guards 
along the river and amen ne to prevent all 
communication with the city!“ 

How can this quotation be 1 with 
the opinion of thoſe writers who place Tyre 
in an iſland? This difficulty may be ſolved by 
ſuppoſing, that theſe aqueducts might croſs an 
arm of the ſea, by means of ſome arches raiſed 
in the middle of the waves. Should it be ob- 


jected, that the ruins of theſe aqueducts indi- 


cate that they are of modern conſtruction, it 
would not be unreaſonable to ſay, that the old 
ones may have been deſtroyed, and new ones 
en a 

I muſt however reproach myſelf with giv= 
ing importance to a diſcuſſion, which belongs 
only to the antiquarian. What advantage is it 
to the reader to know, preciſely, that certain 
ſtones have been placed upon each other at a 
certain period more or leſs remote? Perhaps 
at the moment I now write, theſe' ruins, the 
only veſtiges remaining of one of the moſt ce. 
lebrated cities in the world, are buried under 
the earth, FF „ 
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CHAP. XIII. 


JOURNEY FROM | SOUR ro TANTURg AND 
| | NAHR-ELTEMASIEN. | 


* 


HE hope of finding ia veſſel 880 
for Jaffa, detained me at Sour much 
longer than I intended; but being at length 
tired of waiting, I lf to hire a boat en- 
tirely to myſelf. Several of the natives hav- | 
ing offered to carry me to Jaffa for a ſum equi- 
valent to ten Italian crowns, I made a bar- 
gain with one of them, after ſtipulating that 
he ſhould touch at various parts on the coaſt, 
that I might examine ſuch places as were _ 
remarkable. . | 
On quitting the harbour, I ordered ths boat- 
man to ſteer towards the ſouth; and, after three 
hours fail, 1 found myſelf oppoſite to Scande- 
roon, which is diſtant from Sour little more 
than ſix miles. I wiſhed to land here, in or- 
der to view the ruins of the celebrated fortreſs 
which Alexander cauſed to be conſtructed, and 
which was afterwards repaired by Baldwin I. 
king of Jeruſalem, Both of theſe princes 
marched to conquer Tyre; but it is well 


* 
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known that the arms of the latter had not the 
ſame ſucceſs as thoſe of the former. | 
My boatman repreſented to me that ac- 
| ceſs to the place was difficult; and that it 

was, beſides, infeſted with robbers, ſince diſ- 
cord had armed the people of that country 
againſt each other. It indeed appeared to me 
that the coaſt could not be approached; and, as 
I had heard of a French merchant who had 
been recently aſſaſſinated there, I thought it 
prudent to check my curioſity, and to proceed 
on my voyage. From what the boatman told 
me, I ſhould perhaps have had occaſion to 
regret going on ſhore. 

Scanderoon is in a wretched iondirion at 
preſent, Situated on a narrow tongue of land, 
it contains only a few ruinous houſes, which 
are guarded by a centinel, who makes travellers 
pay for viſiting them. Oriental avarice thus 
turns to its advantage all thofe places which 
hiſtory and genius have rendered celebrated. 

This fortreſs is more commonly called Scan- 
derette than Scanderoon, to diſtinguiſh it from 
a city of the latter name which is ſituated at 
the extremity of the Mediterranean. Both of 
theſe words are ne, and Menn, N 


drine. 5 [ 
Q 5 A little 
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A little farther is Anacur, or Nuachir, that 
is to ſay, a thing cut out with a pair of ſciſſars; 
a denomination given to this village from the 
neighbouring road cut out in the live rock. 
Some writers pretend that this road was con- 
ſtructed by Alexander's army; but it is gene- 
rally conſidered as the work of the Romans. 
However this may be, it is remarkable only for 
the obſtacles overcome in making it; for it is 
extremely narrow, unequal, and even en 
ous. 
Evening was en whew I paſſed 
Cape Blanc, called by the ancient geographers 
Promontorium Album, on account of the white 
ſtones which border the neighbouring coaſt for 
the ſpace of ſeveral miles. „ dc 
It is dangerous for travellers to e 
Zib during the night; for the garriſon of the 
fortreſs, who make no diſtinction between the 
voice of an ally and that of an enemy, will 
treat them with the utmoſt ſeverity. As F had 
permitted my boatman to take with him ſeven 
or eight Arabs, who were going to Zib, we 
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i advanced towards the ſhore, in order to land 
W - them; but we had ſcarcely reached it when we 
dE: were alarmed with a diſcharge of artillery. We 


- bawled out, as Joudly a as we could, that we 
were 
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were friends; but we were anſwered by a ſe- 
cond diſcharge, which wounded one of the 
Arabs. Being obliged to take the wounded 
man and his Companions again on board, the 
garriſon had time to re-commence their hoſti- 
lities.. A ſhower of bullets now pierced our 
fails, and ſhattered our cordage, ſo that we 
thought ourſelves loſt; but Providence inter- 


poſed in our favour, and we eſcaped without : 


fuffering any other hurt. After plying our 


oars for ſome time with great vigour, we got 


clear of all danger; and proceeding two miles 
farther, ſet our Arabs on ſhore. 

We now prudently ſteered for the open ſea, 
where it was likely that our navigation would 
be more peaceful. Theſe waves, which were 
formerly covered with ſhips of every kind, 
ſuſtained at that moment no veſſel perhaps but 
my boat. At ſun-riſe I obſerved the promon- 
tory of Carmel; and, after doubling the point, 
ſaw Caſtle-Pilgrim, which is diſtant about ſeven 
miles. I went thither, therefore, to ſurvey the 
place, and | to make ſuch remarks as n Oc- 
cur to me. Tony 
5 © Catle-Pilgrim, called Attik 75 the Arabs, 

was conſtructed by one of the ſons of Ray- 
mond count of Tholouſe. The Templars, 
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who afterwards became poſſeſſors of it, found 


here a conſiderable treaſure, which they em- 


ployed in erecting fortifications around it; ſo 
that it was in a condition to make a e 


reſiſtance. FE: 


It is imagined that this caſtle e as 


name from the pilgrims who lodged here 


when going to viſit the holy places of Pale- 
ſtine and Galilee; but this idea muſt vaniſh 


hen we conſider i its ſituation, which was not 


faveurable to a communication between two 


| pfovinces, Others ſay that it was thus called 
| becauſe it was. ſupported and repaired at the 


expence of European travellers, In the time 
of William of Tyre it was called Pierre- | 
Anciſe. 2 

The ſpot where this caſtle is built was 
formerly an iſland, as may be ſtill ſeen by the 
water with which it is almoſt ſurrounded. We 
landed from the harbour, which lies to the 
ſouth, and which can only be entered by ſmall, 
veſſels: but theſe even are not in' ſafety, 
eſpecially when the ſouth wind blows. 

In this place may be ſeen the remains of 


. ſome edifices, which muſt have once been of 


ſome note. 1 1 that I ſaw part of 4 
church built in an oQagonal form, and ex- 
Is . 
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ceedingly high, The ruins of the fortreſs 
preſent nothing curious. p 
Many of the houſes would be Nil habitable 
| were they repaired : but they are all left a prey 
to the injuries of the air ; and ſo much deſerted, 
that no ſavage animal is ſeen near them, I 
was, however, told that the Arabs conducted 
their flocks thither when they returned from 
the neighbouring paſtures. Under the caſtle 
are found ſeveral ſubterranean paſlages which 
end at the ſea. 
 . This place is „ in the diſtrict 
of the baſhaw of Damaſcus, as well as the ad- 
| Jacent plains, which are fruitful ! in 1 barley and 
wheat. . 
Having again b we arrived in a 
little time at the point of Tantur, a promon- 
tory upon which was formerly erected one of 
thoſe towers deſtined for the protection of the 
coaſt, | 
1 leaving this tongue ah land behind me, 
I obſerved in the ſea; at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, five ſmall iſlands, or rather rocks. 
To arrive at Tantur, you muſt pos through 
che middle of them. | 
\- This place, bordering on the ſea, Is poſſeſſed 
by ſome Arab peaſants, who are far from being 
| | Ut numerous; 
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numerous; the oppreſſion and pocht of the 
Turkiſh government keep a great number of 
people, whom the richneſs of the ſoil invites 
thither, from ſettling at Tantur. The fields 
ſeem ſpontaneouſly to produce grain, cotton, 
and fruits of every kind. Wheat is above all 
very abundant, and of a quality ſuperior to 
that of «the ys countries of pry m Tale. 
ſtine. 

Such Euro peans; as with to ſupply cron; | 


with this article, are. accuſtomed to treat with 
. merchants, natives of the city of Acre; and 


from this place they go and load their veſſels 
at Tantur, at the riſk of the vender, who ra 


ſures the cargo till its entrance into port. 


Daher Omar, whom I have mentioned hs * 
often, extended his conqueſts as far as theſe 


ſhores; but the invincible reſiſtance of the ba- 


ſhaw of Damaſcus always compelled him to re- 
treat. When arms failed, Daher endeavoured 
to draw to himſelf by « commerce all the riches 
of theſe territories ; and in this he has perfectly 
ſucceeded. The natives, who well know to 
appreciate the valuable qualities of the chief of 
Acre, regret much that he was'not able to re- 
tain Tantur. Though uſurpation is naturally 


odious, * forgive it, and even take a de- 


ligh * 
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ght in endeavouring to make it appear juſt, 
when princes bring liberty, agriculture, and 
population to a country before 1 a 
deſtitute of theſe bleſſings. 

 Tantur formerly held a diſtinguiſhed K 
, the cities of the land of Canaan, under 
the names of Dor, Dora, and Nephath; that 
is to ſay, bordering on the ſea. Joſhua took 
it by affault, and ſubdued its King, after which 
it was united to the tribe of Manaſſeh, 

Tryphon, tyrant of Syria, who cauſed young 
Antiochus VI. to be murdered, in order that 
he might ſeize upon his territories, came to 
this city, to ſeek ſhelter againſt the vengeance 
with which he was threatened ; but the place 
being ſoon after inveſted by an army of 
an hundred and twenty thouſand; men, he 
betook himſelf to flight; and afſembled ſome 
troops, who were not long able to defend him. 
If Heaven ſometimes tolerates great crimes, it is 
only to give the world afterwards more ſtriking 
examples of its juſtice. Tryphon, together 
with his life, loſt all the kun of his vil 

lany. - | 

This city was the ſeat of a biſhop, 9 | 


2h the a of Cæſarea in Paleſtine. 
Thoſe 


* 
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Thoſe authors wo mention it, boaſt TOR 
of the magnificence of its temples, and the 
ſplendour of its buildings. But N ephath has 
experienced the fate of almoſt all the cele- 
brated cities of the Levant, the ſituation of 
which can now ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed. 
Six miles beyond Tantur is the Nahr-Elte- 
maſieh, or the river of crocodiles, become fa- 
mous by a miſtake of ſome hiſtorians who never 
viſited this part of the country. Deceived by the 
name, they have afſerted that the Nahr-Elte- 
maſieh contains a prodigious number of croco- 
diles, of an immenſe ſize, and ſuch as are not to 
be ſeen in Egypt. This account, however, is 
far from being accurate: there are, indeed, a 
few crocodiles in this river, but they are all of 
the ſmalleſt ſpecies, . | 
There was formerly on the banks of 15 
Nahr-Eltemaſieh a city called Crocodilon, 
which was deſtroyed in the time of Pliny. 
It is much to be regretted that this writer did 
not give ſome account of it. In the neighbour- 
hood ſtand a few huts, forming a kind of 
village, to which the Arabs give the name of 
Zerca. I was told that this coaſt deſerves on 
many accounts the attention of the traveller; 
but, as it is inhabited by a worthleſs and 
2 sg trea- 
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treacherous people, no perſon at preſent will 
venture to go amongſt the. 
Theſe Arabs, originally from Samaria, like 
the Syrens mentioned by the poets, watch for 
the approach of veſſels, and in the moſt friend- 
ly manner invite the paſſengers on ſhore to get 
proviſions and refreſhments, which the laws 
of the country, they ſay, oblige them to give 
gratuitouſly. There is no ſeducing art which 
they do not employ to engage you to accept 
their invitation: but if your credulity or un- 
ſuſpicious temper lead you amongſt them, they 
ſeize your perſon, and rob you ; and you even 
are expoſed to the riſk of loſing your life. 
The other Arabs of Syria would not be ſpared 
more than ſtrangers, did they croſs this coun- 
try without a force viſibly ſuperior. To make 
theſe people diſplay all the reſources of their 
 perfidy, I pretended to be uncertain whether 
I ſhould land or not; upon which, redoubling 
their entreaties and oaths, they followed me 
along the ſhore for more than two miles; until, 
unable to contain my indignation, I let them 
know that I had only ſported with their in- 
ſincerity. It may be readily ſuppoſed that 
they then changed their language, to load me 
with every imprecation that can be imagined. 
e But 
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But the velocity of my boat freed me from 
the -difagreeable neceſſity of hearing them; 
and, having advanced about four miles, I ar- 
rived at Cæſarea. | f 


125 : 
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CHAP. XIV. 


„ 


or THE CITY OF CESAREA IN PALESTINE, 


\FSAREA of Paleſtine was at firſt called 
_A Strabo's Tower, from a celebrated gene- 
ral of that name who ſerved under Darius. 
Herod the Great, otherwiſe Herod the Aſcalo- 
nite, named it afterwards Cæſarea, in Honour - 
of Cæſar Auguſtus, who confirmed him in the 
poſſeſſion of its territories. As this city, hows" 
ever, exhibited nothing worthy of its new 
title, Herod invited celebrated artiſts ſy al 
parts of the world to come to his court, to 
whom he communicated his deſign ; and, 
under his protection, they ſoon produced maſ- 
ter- pieces of every kind, which attracted the 
attention even of Rome. The city was en- 
Jarged ; the ſtreets were beautified and widen- 
ed; ee built of marble aroſe from the 
ancient 
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ancient ruins; and theatres, amphitheatres, 
and other edifices, were conſtructed, which, as 
they ſtood towards the ſea, were beheld b na- 
vigators with aſtoniſhment... ... ., | 
As the city was divided into two . 0 
by a little hill, Herod cauſed a temple to be 
erected on it, which he dedicated to Cæſar the 
Protector; and which he ornamented with the 
ſtatue of that prince, modelled after the Olym- 
pian Jupiter; and with that of Rome, as large 
as the Juno of Argos. The writers of that 
period have left us a pompous. deſcription: of 
this temple; but it will be ſufficient to ſay, 
in order to give an idea of at, that granite and 
porphyry were the principal materials of which 
it was built ; and that in the inſide was. united 
every thing curious and valuable; 
It appeared to Herod that it Was not fof- 
_ ficient for the glory. of a city to erect monu- 
ments which were merely magnificent. He 
turned his attention to objects of more utility ; 
and particularly towards commerce, which 
could not flouriſh but by the eſtabliſhment of a 
harbour. This enterpriſe required long labour 
and. immenſe ſums; but every thing becomes 
eaſy to an active intelligent prince, accuſtomed 


to overcome obſtacles. Cxſarea, therefore, . 
i was 
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was furniſhed with a port, which ſome have 
not heſitated to compare to that of the Pireum 
at Athens. This ſurpriſing work was com- 
pleted in ten years; and fame, which delights 

to celebrate gratid events, proclaimed to all 
the nations of the earth that they were invited 
to become witneſſes 1 the eee de- 


dication of Cæſare. | . 5 


Attracted by the temptation of; en mu- 
ne wreſtlers, and gladiators haſtened to 
Cæſarea, followed by a great number of ſa- 
vage animals, and every apparatus for exhibit« | 
ing thoſe bloody ſpectacles with which war- 
like people were then ſo much delighted. The 
highways were ſoon covered with innumerable 


crowds of ſtrangers, of all countries, and of 


all religions; ſo that it might have been ſaid 
that the extremities of the world, preſſed by an 
irreſiſtible force, had approached their common 
centre. Among the reſt were ſeen ambaſſadors, 
and even kings, who wiſhed to appear in per- 


ſon; and the empreſs Julia, deſirous of con- 


tributing to the magnificence of the feſtival, 
ſent hither ſeveral valuable articles, which 


were ſaid to be worth five hundred talents. 


All were received, lodged, and treated ac- 


E cording to their rank, and that of their nation, 


Every 


1 x 
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Every conſiderable perſonage was aGened & 
palace, ee with e * — to at- 
tend him. 

It is whial for the dds to Ae 
the grandeur of every thing that it ſurveys ; 
| but here it was far below the pomp and ſ ow 
dour of what was prepared in Cæſare. 

The opening of the games appeared won- 
derful; what followed ſurpriſed ſtill more; and 
during nine days that the diverſions continued, 
the admiration of the ſpectators always in- 
ereaſed, ſo that their ſenſes were not ſufficient 
for ſo much variety. The Romans | them- 
ſelves, who {till wept for the loſs of their liber- 
ty, ſeemed for a moment to be proud of their 
chains, when they ſaw him who had impoſed 
them elevated to the rank of the gods. 

This dedication took place in the Hundred 
and ninety-ſecond Olympiad; and Herod an- 
nounced that it would be renewed every five 
n with the ſame magnificence. 715 

It is well known how fond Auguſtus was 
of adulation. He was intoxicated with ſo ſo- 
lemn a mark of honour ; and during the ex- 
ceſs of his pleaſure he could not help exclaim- 
ing, Herod is a prince ſuperior to hit crown, and 
ak to rule 28 and all „ A philoſo- 

+00 
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phical emperor, would not have ſuffered ſuctt 
an expreſſion to eſcape from him; or rather 
he would have rejected theſe trophies of flat- 
tery, which difgrace at the ſame time thoſe 
who offer them and thoſe who receive them. 

It muſt, however, be allowed that theſe ex- 
hibitions, which for the moſt part are deſtruc- 


tive to ſtates, were attended here with a quite 


different effect. This city, newly enlarged, 
had need of inhabitants; its harbour, commo- 
dious and ſpacious, was deftitute of ſhips; the 
manufactories had oeccaſion for induſtrious 
hands; and, in a word, Cæſarea was like a 
beautiful machine which requires to be put in 
motion. The ſolemnity of its dedication pro- 
duced, in this reſpect, the moſt ſalutary advan- 
tages. Part of thoſe ſtrangers whom a. deſire 
of ſeeing its wonders had attracted, were re- 
tained by the generoſity of the prince. They 
eaſily perſuaded themſelves that they ſhould 
always be happy, becauſe they had been ſo for 
ſome days following; and merchants: who 
— knew howto unite intereſt with pleaſure, came 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves here in en 
to any other place. 12 
In the courſe of time . a 
ſeveral political revolytions. Governed ; at' firſt 
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by kings, to whom it gave birth, it became 4 
Roman colony under Veſpaſiai, and changed | 
its name into that of Flavia. 

In the year 548 of the Chriſtian æra, it TY 
fered by the exceſs of fanaticiſm, * both from 
the Jews and the Samaritans, who, were di- 
vided into two factions. A number of Chriſ- 
tians fell a ſacrifice to their fury; all the tem- 
ples were burnt; and Stephen the prefect was 
attacked in the prætorium, and murdered, after 
all his effects had been plunderet. 

The victorious arms of Omar, one of the 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet, compelled the inhabi- 
tants of Cæſarea, in 635, to embrace the Ma- 
hometan faith. It was re-taken from the Sa- 
racens by Baldwin I. king of Jeruſalem, f in 
1101 : the Genoeſe were of great aſſiſtance 
to him in this expedition; and, as a reward | 
for their ſervices, they received a third part 
of the booty. Among the articles that fell to 
their lot, there was a vaſe of a green colour, k 
thought by ſome to be formed of an emerald, 
which was carried to Genoa as a rarity worthy = 
of that city. Tt is depoſited i in the metropoli- | 
tan church of St. Lawrence; and few travellers 24 
are inlulged' with a ſight of it. To obtain 
permiſſion to view this ſingular curioſity,” 

SOL IL - M | people 
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people muſt have a diſtinguiſhed rank, and 
procure a decree for that purpoſe from the 
ſenate. As perſons of quality are ſeldom con- 
noiſſeurs, I will not venture to aſſert upon their 
authority . that the vaſe of Genoa is a real 
emerald, 
Ss Baldwin dichonoured himſelf in this Te 
by permitting the city to be . plundered. A 
great number of people having retired into 
Cæſar s ancient temple, which was then be- 
come a moſque, the rage of the Chriſtians 
purſued the infidels thither ; maſſacred men, 
women, and children without pity ; and ſhed 
ſo much blood, that the ſteps of the altars were 
covered with it. Such "op uſual effects of 
fanaticiſm. 5 3 
The Chriſtians loft this city again in 1 187 
under the reign of the celebrated Saladin ; but 
they recovered it in 1191, and loſt it once 
more ſome years after. In 1251 they re · took 
it, under Lewis IX. who repaired its fortifica- 
tions; but in 1264 they finally ceded it to the 
infidels, and never entered it afterwards. 
Amidf its diſaſters, ſo often renewed, this 
capital of Paleſtine ſaw its former ſplen- 
dour, and the magnificente of its monuments, 
annihilated. Nothing remains of the 25 
3 3 5 1 
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built by Herod but the ruins of a few walls, 
and part of a fortreſs which ſtood near it, 
Some porphyry columns lie ſcattered here 
and there; and within the city may» be ſeen 
the ruins of a few edifices conſtructed of white 
marble; which by the injuries of the weather 
is now become totally black, 
I could not diſtinguiſh the ſituation of the 
ancient port, which ſeveral hiſtorians have ex- 
tolled as another wonder of the world. It is 
probable that it did not ſubſiſt long, ſince Wil- 
liam of Tyre makes no mention of it is his 
deſcription of this city. | 
Cæſarea forms a part of the government of 
- Damaſcus; but it is ſo much deſerted, that the 
| baſhaw derives very little advantage from it. 
It was in this famous city that Herod Agrippa 
exhibited to the world a dreadful inſtance of 
the vengeance of heaven. Intoxicated with 
his ſucceſs, and the baſe adulation of his court, 
this prince hecame ſo much hlinded as to he- 
lieve himſelf to be a god; but at the very mo- 
ment when, clothed in his royal robes, he was 
ſpeaking with contempt to the Sidonians, who 
ſolicited for peace, he fell from his throne, and 
was eat up by worms. 


After the deſtruction of 3 Tims 
#4 R - es. | came 
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came and paſſed the winter at Czſarea, with 2 
numerous train of priſoners whom he had car= 
ried along with him. He celebrated here, with 
the greateſt pomp, the birth of his brother Do- 
mirian ; and ſuch was the barbarity of this pe- 
riod, that two thouſand five hundred miſerable 
_ wretches were, as a teſtimony of joy, con- 
ſigned to the flames, or to wild beaſts. 
The apoſtle of the Gentiles preached here the 
Chriſtian faith ; and was not afraid to combat 
the orator Tertullus, in the preſence of the pre- 
ſident Felix. He was loaded with irons by order 
of the proconſul Porcius Feſtus, who was de- 
ſirous of having him tried at his tribunal : but 
Paul claimed his right as a Roman citizen, by 
which he was authoriſed to reject every judge 
but Cæſar himſelf ; and indeed he TER? ſo 
far that he was ſent to Rome. \- 
As Cæſarea was the reſidence of the gover- 
nor of Judea, the perſecuted Chriſtians were 


5 carried thither to receive ſentence of death. 


Thouſands ſuffered martyrdom here under the 
reigns of Gallien, Diocleſian, and Valens. 
| The famous Origen reſided here ſome time; 
and finiſhed that celebrated hymn, the idea 
of which he had firſt conceived at Athens. 
There were ſeveral illuſtrious men amongſt 
the 
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the biſhops of Cæſarea; ſuch as Theophilus, 
Agricolaus, Talaſſius, Glicon, Elias, Eulogius, 
and particularly Euſebius, whoſe name is no 
leſs dear to literature 1 the ſciences than to 
religion. 

This 3 1 Adios to it bens 
ſuffragan ſees, which were aboliſhed with it. 


CHAP. XV. 


ROTE FROM CAESAREA To ARSUR, AND | 
? THENCE | o JAFFA.' 


EAVIN G Cane. and following th 
ſea coaſt, you fall in with the ruins of an 
ancient tower, which probably was ſurrounded 
by ſome habitations. I have heard it ſaid 
that this tower was NOREEN S to de- 
fend the oa ſt. 
At a little Hſtaidbe; 1 is a place called by the 
| Arabs Arſur, where there is a fortreſs, with a 
garriſon, and a ſmall moſque, in which divine 
ſervice is performed by ſome derviſe. 
The diſtance between this place and Cæſarea 
„ may 
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may be about twenty” miles. It was hes that 
Solomon laid the foundations of the city of 
Aſſor, or Arſid, which afterwards e its 
name to that of Apollonia. 

It has been pretended that Arſur was he h 
fame as the ancient Antipatris, erected” by 
Herod the Great in memory of his father; 
but this opinion is not adopted by the beſt 
geographers, who place the latter city much 
farther up the country, Between Lydda and 
Cæſarea. 

Aſſur experienced all the horrors of war; 
and, being twice deſtroyed, it was at length re- 
paired by Aulus Gabinius, governorof Syria and 
Judea. Godfrey of Bouillon beſieged it after 
the taking of Jeruſalem, but without effect. A 
ſtrong garriſon, excellent fortifications, and the 
impoſlibility of cutting it off from proviſions, 
determined that Chriſtian prince to defer, the 
conqueſt of this place till a more favourable 
opportunity. Being prevented by death from 
carrying his deſign into execution, it was ac- 
compliſhied by Baldwin I. his ſurceſſor. 

In 1265 it fell into the hands of the Turks, 
who ſtill poffeſs it; and I may ſafely ſay that 
they will no doubt long retain it, as it” can 
never excite the envy of any conqueror. It 
1 - 18 
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is a i wilerable Hamlet, dignified with the title 


of a city, and where I adviſe no | hungry tra- 


veller e ever to "land, 


Purſuing the ſame route 15 about five 


miles, L arrived at Jaffa, where a good dinner 


Was waiting for me at the houſe of the Tuſcan a 
and Imperial vice-conſul. From this gentle» . 


man I received every inſtruction that a ſtranger 
has need of on the Syrian coaſt ; and when I 
was about to ſet out for Jeruſalem, he adviſed 


me not to diſcover mylelf to the natives, Who 


are almoſt all public robbers. As a traveller 


does not write merely to gratify the curious, 
but to be uſeful to thoſe who may follow him, 
I ſhall here mention the precautions neceſſary 


to be taken, in order to avoid the danger of 


being robbed.” 
Lou muſt leave your money at the hoſpital 
of Jaffa, and receive a letter of exchange on the 


convent of Jeruſalem. You muſt, beſides, ſuffer | 


your beard to grow, and. exchange your own 
dreſs for. one of the country, that you may 


better deceive the banditti, Such a diſguiſe 


becomes neceſſary, alſo, becauſe.i it is forbidden 
to enter Jeruſalem in the European dreſs, 
unleſs by a ſpecial favour you obtain Pr” 
miſſion from the governor. 

1 When 


* 


SI 
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When clothed i in my new dreſs, I was con- 
ducted on my journey, without being pre 
viouſly appriſed that I was to ſet out upon that 
day. The reaſon of this was, becauſe, as it 
had happened that ſeveral travellers had been 
known notwithſtanding their diſguiſe, the 
good fathers of the hoſpital carried their atten- 


tion ſo far, as to watch for a time when the 
roads were leaſt frequented, | 


I have quitted Jaffa without giving any AC» 


. of it, as I was detained there almoſt like 
a priſoner. I ſhall, however, ſupply this dev 


ficiency when 1 return to ĩt t again. 


ROUTE TO RAMA, 


HANKS to my new dreſs, I was 
taken in Jaffa for an Arab. I quitted | 


the place on foot, in order that I might excite 


no ſuſpicion; and advanced with a pair of 


ſpurs in my hand, as I had been informed that 
every thing neceſſary for my journey would 
be ready for me at a little diſtance, 


/ 
1 
I af. 
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J aſcended a ſmall hill that was before me; 
and was much ſurpriſed to find myſelf, when 
on the other ſide, in the midſt of about an 
hundred aſſes, which were waiting for the 
like number of travellers. In a little time, 
however, a guide came up to me, and aſſigned 
me mine, which I immediately mounted. The 
ſaddle, indeed, was not remarkably eaſy ; but 
what could I do? People are expoſed to. in- 
conveniences when they trayel, and they muſt 
of courſe put up with them. 

Our caravan being ſoon. completed, we 
began our march, having at our head three 5 
ſoldiers from the garriſon of Jaffa. 

I obſerved a great many figures who at firſt 


gave me no great courage; and I was a little 


apprehenſive that this route might Prove; fatal 
fo me. 

As it 18 proper Genin to ho behind 
one, I perceiyed a perſon in the French dreſs, 
and mounted on an excellent horſe, coming 


full gallop after us. When he came up to us 


he ſtopped, and | joined our caravan; upon 
which ] made myſelf known, to him, and we 
both complimented each other on our good 
fortune. This gentleman, whoſe name was 

- . lived at Rama, where the 5 rench 
| have 
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have a fmall factory. He informed me that the 
paſſage from Jaffato Rama was generally pretty 
fafe ; butthat, asaquarrel had happened between 
the governor and the inhabitants of the latter 
place, paſſengers were expoſed to the inſults 
of both parties. This was the reaſon' of our 
caravan being ſo numerous; and I found that, 
in caſe of an attack, it would be riecefſiry for 
every one of us to become ſoldiers. 
Having advanced four miles, we entered the 
village of Zagur, or Jaſur, which is ſituated 
on a ſmall eminence. Among the ruins here 1 
obſerved the remains of an ancient fort, Op- 
poſite to theſe ſtands a moſque, which i is re- 
markable for nothing except that it was erected 
by a derviſe whoſe memory! is immortal among 
the Mahometans. It was not,” ſaid Mr. 
Miolant, © for having ſhunned the commerce 
« gf men, for having lived on herbs, or for 
& having lacerated his body, that this Turkiſh 
monk obtained tlie veneration of the public: : 
he was the ſupport and the protector of the 
canton; and he viſited the abode of miſery, 
in order to alleviate the diffreſſes of the poor 
« by alms- -giving, and encouraging them to 
60 religion. He died a victim to his ardent 


"8 zeal, while taking care of a family attacked 
4 ” 
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*by the plague, and whom every body elfe 
had deſerted. May his N be uſeful 
© to all the derviſes of the earth 
Our caravan ſtopped near the moſque, and 
we drew ſome water from a 1 
well to refreſſr our cattle. 85 
The plains which we traverled is called 
theplittis of Sharon, The ſouthern part, which 
extended as far as Cairo, belotiged to the Phi- 
lines; and that of the weſt & to. the tribe of 
Ephraim. | 
Fhe grounds here are ſown with cucitratices; ; 
and ſuch a number are annually produced, that 
they not only ſupply the Whole neighbour- 
hood, but alſo all the coalts of Cyprus, and the 
city of Damictta. 
i a great pity chat fields ſo fertile ſkoild 
be left almoſt uncultivated for want of en- 
couragement, and hands to till them. O fatal 
deſpotiſm ! thou cauſeſt ſterility where nature 
placed abundatice; ; thou enchaineſt the facul- | 
ties of man, and burieſt population in the 
boſom of the earth! . 3 
I melancholy thought was ſoon all 
pated, when I beheld the ſurrounding verdure, 
which, variegated With flowers of every kind, 
formed 
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formed at a diſtance a moſt aclightful 6d | 
| agreeable proſpect. 
| Theſe paſtures were 8 e with 
the numerous flocks of David. It was an ho- 
nour then to be the ſuperintendant of theſe 
riches ; and the prince himſelf did not diſdain 
to come and viſit them. Theſe certainly were 
happy times, when kings were not aſhamed of 
being ſhepherds. 7 
To give an idea of perfect beauty, Ilia 
ſaid, The glory of Lebanon, and the beauty of 
Carmel, muſt be joined to the abundance of PRs: 
TO +, | 
In the min of this vaſt plain, 3 > 
Arſur and Lydda, riſes a ſmall mountain, upon 
the ridge of which there is a paltry village called 
Sharon, from the name of the ancient city, 
whoſe king was conquered by Joſhua, | Its 

| inhabitants entertain no doubt that Bey occupy 
a very celebrated place. 

At the diſtance of a mile and a half from 
Zagur is the village of Berge; and, a mile far- 
ther, that of Serfend, both poſſeſſed by the Ma- 
hometan Arabs. 

The road between them 1 is 1 plea- 


ſant, as you are ſheltered by the ſhade of a 
| plan- 
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plantation of old olive trees, each of which is 
ſo large, that two men could not encircle them 
with their arms. They however produce only 
once in two years; ; they are pruned by the 
hand of Nature alone: and I obſerved, in this 
reſpect, that the olives are never cut in any 
part of Paleſtine. Some of theſe trees were dry 
and withered, while others of them were ſur- 
rounded with ſtraw and bands of cloth. The 
cauſe of this I learned from Mr. Miolant; who 
informed me that it often happened that the in- 
| Habitants of the villages quarrelled, and for the 
fake of revenge endeavoured to deſtroy eaclt 
others property. They take advantage of the 
night to make inciſions in the trunks of the 
beſt olive trees, which deprives them of their 
ſap; and if the poſſeſſor perceives this in time, 
he applies by way of IE a ef of 2 55 


to each tree. 


This method of revenge is common alſo 
among the people in the nene of 
Bethlehem. 

On quitting Serfend, the French merchant 
prevailed on me to advance before the cara- 
van, which proceeded ſo ſlowly that we be- 
came tired of it. i we were only two miles 
from 


— 
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from Rama, we accompliſhed our intention 
without being perceived. 15 3 

Having ſubmitted entirely to my * he 
conducted me to the convent of the F athers of 
the Holy Land. When the gate was opened, 
one of che brotherhood appeared; who, an 
ſeeing my dreſs, immediately ſhut it again 
with great violence, As I could not account 
for this reception, I was quite thugderſtruck. 
M. Miolant fell into a paſſion, and made a 
great noiſe; aſſuring them that I was an Eu- 
ropean on my way to Jeruſalem, and that he 
would be anſwerable for my good behaviour, 
A voice then ſaid, that I ought to have brought 
a letter from the hoſpital of Jaffa, I replied, - 
that I had brought no letter, and that I never 
underſtood that any was neceſſary. The voice 
returned, that the letter was perhaps. in the 
hands of the conductor of the caravan. As 
theſe good fathers refuſed to admit me, I was 
obliged to wait, which gave me an opportunity 
of ſurveying the outſide of the monaſtery; and, 
were it worth a deſcription, I ſhould certainly 
amuſe my readers with it. 

Very luckily, the bearer of the letter which 


was to » procure me admiſſion, arrived. As he 
i entered, 
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- entered, every doubt was remoyed ; and the 
good fathers haſtened to make an apology 


| for the ſuſpicious manner in which they 


| had treated me. Lou have given me no 
« offence,” ſaid 1 my dreſs muſt naturally 
c create doubts in your minds, ſince I aſſumed 
e that which diſtinguiſhes plunderers.” 

This convent is inhabited only by Portu- 
gueſe, Spaniards, and Italians, The reader may 
eaſily judge that they entertained me well. 
Proviſions of every kind were ſet before me; 
and, like a hungry traveller, I paid due honour 
to them. * 

One of theſe monks was lathe from the 
environs of Tuſcany, He was named Ba- 
ratti ; and was a man of great learning, and 
well verſed in the hiſtory of the Levant. We 
ſoon became very intimate, and he engaged 
me to ſpend a few days at Rama. I read to 
him a part of theſe travels, which he encou- 
raged me very much to publiſh ; and he told 
me that my account of the modern Arabs ap- 
peared to him to be extremely exact. Having 
offered me ſome curious obſervations which 
he had made reſpecting the ancient Ara- 
bia, I readily accepted them ; and I hope that 
: the learned reader will not be diſpleaſed to find 

a then 
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them inſerted here. There i is a natural caries 
| ſity in man, which prompts him to go back 46 
the origin of known nations, to ſtudy them in 
their infancy, and to compare their former 
with their preſent ſtate. | : 
Father Baratti did not mean to conipole A 
| hiſtory of the political revolutions of the an- 
cient Arabs. He confines himſelf ro giving 
an account of their origin, and of their litera- 
ture, manners, and cuſtoms. » 4 11 
« Several oriental writers, both Mahometans 
* and Chriſtians, have,” he tells us, © treated 
&« on this ſubject with the ſame ſucceſs.” Gre 
« cory Albufarage, a Jacobite biſhop, and Iſ- 
© mae! Abulfeda, king of Hamath, are names 
& celebrated in the hiſtorical line. About the 
* middle of the laſt century they were tranſſa- 
e ted into Latin by Edward Pocok and Abra- 
&« ham Echellens, both very learned inthe orien- 
tal languages. Theſe works however cannot 
« be read by every one; for, beſides being vo- 
luminous, they difguſt many people by the 
long genealogical and chronological diſcuſs, . 
« ſions to be found in then. 
Axoiding eyery thing that might be called | 
« ſuperfluous in a general view, Jl have cle. 
boy ard the moſt intereſting parts of their 
1 „ works 
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t works. I have beſides proved their autho- 
© rity, and ſometimes corrected the faults into 
b6 which & they ve fallen,” | Pn 


ORIGIN or THE  ANCEENT anus. | 


AR ABIA was asp divided i into "three | 
parts, as at preſent. 

The nation conſiſted of two claſſes, one 
called Arab-Aldarab, that is to ſay, compoſed 
of natural Arabs ; and the ſecond, Ala-Arab- 

Alm - Oſtarbe, that is to fay, RET of na- 
ralized Arabs. 

The natural Arabs wete deſcended Fl 
Jaan, Chus, and theif poſterity. ET. 

Jactan, otherwiſe called Cathan, was a * 
ſcendant of Noah. He had thirteen ſons, 'who 
inhabited Jecmen, of Arabia the Happy, and 

whoſe names are Elmodad, Saleph, Aſarmot, 
 Helal, Hadoram, Uzal, Decla, Obal, 8 88 4 
Saba, Ophir, Hevilag and Jobad. \ 

Theſe formed fo Jr tribes, tngitded 
by the ſame names © 

The children of Chus, — er . 

Arabs, peopled that part of Arabia which ex- 
tends from the Perfian Gulf to the Red Sea. 

* II. e i They 
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They were called Saba, Hevila, 232 ng 
3 E 
The naturalized Arahe. owe * de origin to 
che children whom Abraham had by Hagar and 
Keturah; to Moab and Ammon, the ſons of 
Lot; and to Eſau or Edom, the ſon of Iſaac. 
From theſe are deſcended all thoſe people 
known under the denomination: of Iſhmaelites, 
Midianites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 1du- 
means. They were called naturalized Arabs, 
becauſe they came and eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in the country of the firſt Arabs, in Rn) to 
form with them one nation. pl 
Father Baratti here enters into details, which 
I ſhall take the liberty of abridging, as it is ne- 
ceſſary only for the learned to be acquainted 
with preciſe dates, the increaſe of mar hs 
and their different diviſions. | 
The ſacred Scriptures 8 of che * 
under the name of Sabeans, having particu- 
larly in view the inhabitants of one capital 
city, which was e ext 
We read in the Guided: Writers 8 .the 
Arabs were alſo: called Sarazins, ; a name Which 
at firſt ſerved to diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of 
Arabia the Happy fromthe h of the nation: 
ntl aac rug: -: 24th but 
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but which cuſtom has ſince applied 1 to all 


the Arabs without Sto 
or THE RELIGIOUS WORSHIP OF THE AN 
cru ARABS. + L 27 


AS children of the prophets, the ancient 
Arabs adored the true God; but their poſte- 
rity in length of time falling into ignorance, 
became ſuperſtitious, and then idolaters. The 
ſun and the moon, which are the firſt deities 
of ſavage people, were thoſe alſo of the Axabs 
They called the one Allah, and the other Al- 
lat; that is to ſay, God and Goddeſs. 4 1 
Theophraſtus mentions a temple erected in 
Saboth to the ſtar of light. Clouds of incenſe,” 
ſays he, *-ariſe continually from its numerous 
* altars.” The moon likewiſe had temples in 
Various places; and it appears probable that 
che reſpect of the Mahometans for this plat, 
the rl are | | 0 WTR > 999 
Another deity no als —— aa in Arabia 
was Bacchus, or Bar-Chus, a compound word, 
which, ſignifies the ſon of Chus. His proper 
name was Abdehms, that is to ſay, the ſervant 
of the ſun; but having gained ſeveral victo- 
5 8 . lies, 
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ties, and taken a great number of ee 
he was ſurnamed Saba, an Arabic word which. 
anſwers to the Latin . en to 


Nun. 1 2 roly 
It Was to his numerous W chat this 


” 


Saba was indebted for the divine honours 


which were paid to him. Nothin g aſtoniſhes 
the viilgar ſo much as rapidity of coriqueſts ; : 
and what is only the effect of fortunate auda- 
city, appears to them to be an action more than 
human. The Arabs thought they diſcoveted 
a god in the character of a warrior. Saba in 
his life-time obtained altars, ſtatues, and priefls; 

and, when he died, his followers were eaſi ly 
perſuaded that he had diveſted himſelf of a pe- 


riſhable form, in order to „ od ſear RY 


the immortals. | 
His memory was 64 dei fo FR tribes: that 


| they. eagerly adopted every thing that feemed 5 


to have given him pleaſure,” For examp 
they cut their hair into the form of a crown, 


becauſe Bacchus had worn his in that manner. 


The colours of his robe were preferred to all 


others. In a word, whatever he had been 
fond of, was to them a matter of the utmoſt 
importance. This made au Arabian author | 
with that che attachment ſhewn to Saba had 

| {1 contri- 
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contributed almoſt as much tu his apotheolis, as 
the admiration” excited by his victories. 
Bacchus was named alſo Dufforah, that i is 
to ſay, the Lord of Sorah, which ſignifies'a 
houſe, or edifice ; and I am of opinion that 
Mahomet alludes to this houſe, the conftruc- 
tion of which he reef; aſcribes to Abraham. 
His words are as follow : | ** The firſt houſe 
built by man was Becce't it faces the uni- 
verſe; it is bleſſed and conſecrated ; and by 
certain ſigns it evidently nt epi to W 5 
been the habitation of Abraham. 
This temple, dedicated to Bacchus, gave its 
name to the city of Mecca, 8 at nd was 
called Becca. eee e ROPE 107? hat: 
© Tt was near Becca,“ yu bers 0 
« that' Bacchus was nurſed and educated by | 
15 the nymphs, le is become the "Yeity of 
« the Arabs, and his name in their mouths is a 
« ſyered dach. Whether they wiſh to extol a 
% thing by their praiſes, or admire'a great 4e 
« tio, they exclalm, Bacchus! Bacchus! an 
1 erpre men 8 which, according to their idea, 
2 ütgnilies grand, illuſtrious, and marvellous.” 
"Having faid'enough of Bacchus, T thall now 
proceed to other diyinities. Oh: PROT uy 
Veflus was adoted'alfs'in 6 Kei br not 
n WG : under 


/ 
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under the title of the charming mother of love, 
the goddeſs of beauty, and the ſovereign of 

hearts. The imagination had not yet beſtowed 
any attractions upon this darling deity, whom 

the ages of the arts have crowned with flowers, 
I be Arabs in Venus faw only! the Hay Ta 
harah, or Lucifer. 

It is not properly known for what We 2 
black ſtone became the ſtatue of this Venus, 
Three Latin writers make mention of it. Suidas 
tells us that it was a ſquare ſtone, four feet in 
height, and two in breadth. It repreſents, ſays 
Euthymus, a head, called the head of Venus. 
The Perſians, ſays Clemens en owe a 
river, and the Arabs a ſtone. — 

This ſtone was held in the higheſt Venera- 
tion. They kneeled before it, walked over it, 
applied their lips with great reſpect to it, and 
| imagined that by theſe ceremonies they were 
' anQtified. But what ridiculous fables did not 
the Mahometans invent to juſtify this idola- 
trous worſhip ! If we believe Ahmed, an Ara- 
bian hiſtorian, the ſtone of / adoration was 
created with the world, and placed in the ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe, to ſupport Adam's head while 
he ſlept. By another favour of heaven it was 
ſaved from the deluge, and depoſited at the feet 
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of he Almighty; who ſent it by an angel to the 
patriarch Abraham, When he built a temple. 
There is another ſtone equally inane by 
the Mahometans, which we muſt not con- 

found with this. The ancient ſtatue of wo 5 
is found in a corner contiguous to the gate of 

Caaba, The other ſtone, which is white, is 
carefully preſerved in a large iron coffer, under 


a dome oppoſite to the ſouthernpart of the city. 


The people were taught to believe that this 
ſtoue covered the tomb of Ifrael; and they 
were beſides made to kiſs the print of a foot, 
. which is, as we are ured] that of the e 

arch Abraham. 

The temple of 8 was hwy the ſh 
ſacred place in Pagan Arabia. The deſcription 
given of it by ſome writers is truly ſtriking. 

It contained more than three hundred ſtatues ; 

and amongſt others that of Hobel, which 
ſurpaſſed them all in grandeur and majeſty. 

Fobel was the firſt of the gods. His name ſig- 
niffies great, and advanced in years; and he 
was repreſented under the ſigure of an old man 
holding in his hand fix arrowa: we know 
by tradition that the worſhip of this god was 
introduced among the Arabs by one Amru, 
the ſon of Lohai, a eitizen of Balcha. But all 
theſe ima ges were deſtroyed without diſtinction 


84 by 
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by Mahomet, in the eighth year of the Hesl, 
when he took Mocca, his native..countty.' 
.* The prophet, ſays Abulfeda, thought / he 
15 faw in theſe idols the figures of the angels, 
* and in that of Hobel all the features of Abra- 
| 7 ham. What, cried he, have the wicked put 
& arms into the hand of the juſt? Had Abra- 
ham ever need of arrows? May avenging 
heaven in its wrath confound them! He then 
„ordered theſe fooliſh images to be broke to 
% pieces; and his eee were regard 
eee, e 
No one before e ever IS that 
Hobel might be Abraham; but the prophet had 
a caprice that day, or rather a political projed, 4 | 
which he has not thought-proper to, reveal. 
I have already ſaid that the temple of Caaba 
was the principal ſanctuary of Arabia; and I 
muſt now add, that the fame of it drew thither 
annually numerous caravans of pilgrims: who 
rendered Needs: a celebrated, a8 han ancient 
Delphos. Alete e 
The care of dene een 
man, who, according to the law, ought to be 
choſen without diſtinction from all the tribes; 
bat, a8 ik is common for reigning families to 
endeavourto appropriate to themſelves ty hat bł· 
—_— the * the deſcendants of Iſhmael, 
| NR 
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{neieigns of Caaba, vſurpe@ che heut af 
this function. Either by favdut or infrigue, 
the tribe of Kh6zaz, deſrended from Fattan, 
. obtained it, and enjoyed it for a long 
ſeries of years. The Iſhmaelites, however, 
again deſirous to appoint miniſters to the tem- 
ple, entruſted che keys of it to Abi-Ghabſcian, ; 
Who was addicted to drunkenneſs, and who in 
a lit of int n ſold the prieſthood for a 
ſkin of wine, to one Cadha of the tribe of 
he Coraiſks, from whom ſprung Mahomet. 
The folly of Abi-Ghabſcian gave riſe to this 
Arabian bored, Repemance 1s vain after the'eol | 
"WIE" ul bz ihn eie me 
Mahomet, when he broke tlie idols & 
Caaba, preſerved the temple, Which fe de- 
dicated with great ſolemnity to God, and the 
patriarcht his friends. The rites aud ceremo- 
nies of che antient worſhip were ſupported in 
their full vigour, and are ſtil} followed with all 
| that ſerupulous attention which is ſo petuliac 
to the Mahometans. The prophet obſerved 
them himſelf in the pilgrimage which he made 
to Medina, in the tenth year uf the Hegira, 
which vras the laſt of his life. The account of 
 this' famous pilgrimage by Maracei deſerves to 
be related. ara? of 93r fron gas ONES” 
860 2 Makhoonety” days he,“ with his nu» 
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« merous eſcort, entered Mecca, he went ſeven 
times round Caaba three times running, 
« and four times ſtepping, He afterwards vi- 
i {ited the mountains of Safa and Merua, the 
* valley of Mina and mount Arafat, where: he 
* harangued the people. Having alſo traverſed 
* other ſacred places, he returned to the valley 
4 of Mina, where, according to his uſual cuſ- 
* tom, he: caſt ſeven ſtones over bis ſhoulder, 
* to drive away the Devil; after which he fas 
« crificed ſome lambs that were brought to 
e him for that purpoſe, Sixty fell under the 
* hand of the prophet, and thirty- ſeven by the 
* knife of Ali. When he had finithed this 
« facritice he returned to Caaba, to renew the 
* ſame ceremonies of going round the temple. 
He drank water drawn from the well Zam- 
* zam; went and ſqjourned three days in the 
valley of Mina, where he again ſtoned the 
* evil genius; returned to Caaba, where he 
ent ſeven times more round the temple; 
* and regained Medina with his caravan, who 
* thought. that by following him a mw” 
< ſecured celeſtial happineſs. 

The viſitation of Caaba, Saba, 8 a 
. Arafat, with the ceremonies of firſt 
n and then e round the temple, 
EY | CCC * 
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the lapaldion of the Devil, the immolation of 

victims, and the cuſtom of drinking water 
from the well Zamzam, eee of * 
ritual of the idolatrous Arabs. 

It may not be improper here to give: A hs 
Colption of Mecca and its temple, as traced out 
by the celebrated geographer Cerif-Edris. 
The eity of Mecca extends in length 
=. from Maalab, ſituated on the ſouth, to Mag- 

„Salah on the north. It is about a mile 
“jn breadth where broadeſt, in meaſuring 
* from the bottom of Mount Agiad to the 
te ſummit of Mount Caicaan. The houſes/are 
built of brick or ſtones procured from the 
5 neighbouring mountains. It has few public 
„ ſquares. In the centre of the city there is a 

«, ue of a circular form, which contains 
. ich its walls the celebrated Caaba. ' This 
* edifice is built in a ſquare form, and is 
e twenty-four cubits in length from north to 

5 ſouth, and between twenty-ſeven andtwenty- 

eight in height. The gate of entrance faces 

t the eaſt, and has not more than ſix feet of 
& elevation from the ground; in a corner near 
it, ſtands the black ſtone, ſaid to repreſent 
Venus. Contiguous to this edifice there is 
as! * another ailing in the form of a tower, 
« fifty 
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«< fifty;cubits long, in which the white one 
Splat mentioned is preſerved with great 
d eſpect. The well Zamzan is on the eaſt 
% of the moſque. Caaba is covered on the out- 
c ſide with cloth of ſilk from Irac, which ren- 
1 ders the appearance of it rich and majeſtic. 
ln other reſpects the city of Mecca is very 
« miſerable, being in want, as one may ſay, of 
es the moſt uſeful neceſſaries of life. It has no 
*< fpring water except what it receives by an 

« aqueduct, for the conſtruction of which 
«it was indebted to the caliph Almoetader 
* Abbaſidas. It is true that wells are here 
very numerous; but their water is brackiſh, 
4 bitter, and unwholeſome. That of the well 
4% Zamtam is drunk only through devotion: 
4% The ſoil is extremely barren, and produces 
< nothing but ſome wild trees: ho neighbour- 
< ing country is luckily more fertile; wheat, 
« barley, pulſe, and fruits grow there in abun- 
dance, and ſupply the en wy aber 
«with proviſions.” + 

Three miles from this is Hinds the obey 
of the chief, who is fond of embelliſhing the 
vaſt gardens which he poſſeſſes with the palm, 
the olive, and the' peach tree. The worſhip 
R Arabs was not confined to * 
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- Cuba alone; for each tribe had its particu- 
hr deity. The Hamiarites adored the fun 5 
45 nails: the moon; the tribe of Miſam, 
the ſtar Aldebaran, or the bull's s eye ; the tribe 
of Cais, the dog-ftar ; the tribe '6f Aſad; Mer 
cury; the tribe of Takif, an edifice ſituated in 
the upper part of Nachlah. They had ſtill a 
great number of other deities, which it would 
de tedious to enumerate. It will be-ſufficient 
to ſay that ſome of them were adored under 
the figures of a man and woman, ſuch as Vad- 
do and Savao; and others under that of a lion, 
a horſe, or an eagle, as Jaghuth, Janc, and 
Huſro. Thoſe who are deſirous of procuring 
more minute information on this ſubject, may 
conſult the Oriental | Chronicle | of Abrabam 
E chellens, tranſlated 1 into —_— by Joly _ 
mani. WE hen Wy 4 1b 24 pol oa” 
As I have hitherto Sen the . 
| es Arabs, I muſt now ſay a me ner 
nen thoſe who were not ſo. 
Chriſtianity flouriſned among thi aide 
Rabbia, Ghaſſan, and Codaa. Thoſe of Ha- 
miar, Beni-Kenanah, Beni-Alharet, and ſome 
others, practiſed Judaiſm. In Jeemen, or Ara- 5 
bia the Happy, there were a great many 
churches, biſhoprics, and monaſteries; hut 


the 
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the Muſſulman hereſy made a point of dedsoy⸗ 
ing a religion which it was not afraid of ana- 
thematiſing, even in the midſt of its ſucceſs, 
Either through fear or a fondneſs for riovelty, 
the Arabs all admited the Koran; ſo that Jee- 
men at an does not contain a > ſingle a ca- 


_ tholie A 
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' MODERN Oriental writers akin the. 
Arabs in two diſtin& ſtates. The firſt they 
call Hal-Algiahaliat, or the fate of ignorance; 
and the ſecond Alaſlam, that is to ſay, the ſtate 
of Iſmaeliſm. The one comprehends the early = 
ages of Arabia, and the other commences with 
the Hegira. The word Hal-Algiahaliat, which 
means ignorance, does not ſignify an illiterate 

man, but a man deſtitute of the knowledge 
of the true God. For this reaſon it is com- 
monly ſaid that the Arabs, before Mahomet, 
lived in darkneſs, in order to expreſs that they 
were idolaters. I ſhall ſpeak only of the lite« 
rature of the firſt Arabs, as the ſtate of Iſmael» 
im: has becn treated * gol md + eminent : 


5 "* Th 
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5 The favourite ſciences of the ancient Arabs, 
mens Abulfeda, were genealogy, aſtrology, 
« chronology, andthe] interpretation of dreams. 

The account of Albufarage is as follows: 
The Arabs conſider it as a great merit to be 
thoroughly verſed in their own language; 
« to be able to ſpeak it correctly; to write 
<« verſes with care and elegance; and to ha- 
e rangue in public. They were well acquainted. 
< with the courſe of the planets; and by expe- 
e rience they were enabled to foretel the changes 
« and variations of the weather. 

In theſe different ſciences . were \nox 
* inferior to the moſt poliſhed nations. | 
With regard to philoſophy, we my 5 
« that the Deity granted them no knowledge 
of that ſcienee. They appeared 099.0008 | 
« jncapable of making any progreſs in it. 

I muſt here remark that Albufarage ea 5 F 

of the Grecian philoſophy, which was taught 
in his time, and of which the Arabs had no 
knowledge but when in the ſtate of Iſmacliſm.- | 

The learned Albert Schultens ſays, the Arabs 
were famous for only three things : the uſe 
of the ſword, the gift of ſpeech, and the ex- 
© erciſe of hoſpitality.” Poetry, according to 
Pocock, ſerved them inſtead of hiſtory. By 
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it they preſerved the genealogy of di i ent fa- 
milies, tranſmitted illuſtrious actions to poſte- 
| rity, and brought their language to perfection. 
Two modes of reaſoning were in uſe among 
their orators: one called mant bur, and the other 
manizum. The latter ſeems to have been uſed 
by Mahomet when he compoſed his Alkoran. 
I ſhall not attempt to enter into any reſearches 
reſpecting the Arabian eloquence, as no veſtiges 
of it remain. We are acquainted only with | 
the names of Coſſus, and of Sciban-Vaiel, who 
were celebrated in this kind of oratory ; but we 
may in ſome meaſure judge of the ſtyle of that 
age by the Koran itſelf, It abounds with pithy 
ſentences, bombaſtic expreſfions, and 3 
which ſucceed each other without conineRiore © 
and without method. This plainly appear 
from that chapter which 3 is intitled 2 
80, or the Sun. - © 
guy the ſun and the moon; Wh the Une moon 
* which fucceeds him; by the day, when he 
* appears in all his fplendour; by the night; 
„ which covers his glory with darknefs; by 
* the heavens, and him who created them; by 
& the earth, and him who cauſed it to ſpring 
up out of nothing; by the foul, and him who 
formed it, and inſpired it both with virtues 
| N i „and 
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and vices 3. happy is the man who hath puri- 
e fied bis heart, and en be who hath | 


* corrupted it. 


„The Themudites, blinded by: 18 Co 
e cuſed of falſchood the envoy of God, who . 
66 appeared to them in a ſtate of miſery. In . 


vain did he tell them, I am the meſſenger of 


46 God, I am the camel of God, I bear his ce- 
“ leſtial liquor. They again reproached him 


&« with falſehood, and loaded him with the 
<« weight of their rage; but the Lord reduced 


them to duſt, and his meſſenger will have a 


© nothing more to fear from the Themudites. 
Nothing is obſerved in this ſpecimen but 


irregularity of ſtyle, and a disjunction of ideas. 
It will, however, pleaſe an Arab, becauſe he is 


accuſtomed to this kind of writing. This ſpe- 


cies of irregular literature ended, as one may 
ſay, with Mahomet. When the Arabs became 


conquerors, they had an opportunity of being 


acquainted with the works of the Greeks. | By 
theſe-their taſte was formed; they transfuſed 8 
them into their own language; and aſſuming 
them as models, became themſelves e, 4s 
poets, and hiſtorians. MILEY 1 


I ſhall now proceed to examine 0 ancienr 


poetry. of the, Arabians. The learned Ciau- 
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harius makes mention of a public place where a 
fair, which coutinued a month, was held grery 
year. It was reſorted to by poets as well as mer- 
chants; and ſeparate quarters were allotted to 
each. On one ſide were. ſold ſtuffs, with mer» 
chandize of the like kind; and on the other, 
poems and verſes. The muſes warmed, be- 
came very fertile, and he who produced moſt, 

gained the victory. Happy was the perſon 
for whom this good fortune was reſerved. His 


name was engraved on the pillars of the tem- 


ple, and his tribe decreed him the honours. of 
a triumph. All the women, ſays Pocock, came 
with the ſound of inſtruments to meet him in 


the public ſquare, and ſcattered abundance of 


flowers over his head. The way before him 
was ſtrewed with branches of the palm- tr 
- and children and old men cried out with a loud 
voice! Let us celebrate the great poet, who 
-averts from our heads thoſe evils which 


_ threaten us. Bleſſed be he who has immortal- 


ized the name of our tribe.” The conqueror 


was then conducted to a large hall, where he 
was placed on a feat with great pomp, and en- 


tertained for feveral days with concerts. and 


games; after which his name continued to be 


venerated and reſpect ed. 
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 Argri-el-Cais, Tarafa, Zohair, Lebid, Antara, 
Amro, and Hareth, are reckoned amongſt the 
number of the illuſtrious. poets. who flouriſhed 
at that time. Each of them, ſays Jones, has 
an equal merit in his own way. | Amri-el-Cais 
is ſoft, agreeable, brilliant, and aboye all abounds 
with variety. Tarafa is bold and vehement, 
but interſperſed ſometimes with traits of gaiety. 
Zohair preſents us with leſſons of morality and 
virtue, which we muſt admire, though they 
are remarkably auſtere. In Lebid we find a 
lightneſs, delicacy, tenderneſs, and care, which 
have made him be compared to Virgil in his 
Eclogues. Lebid wiſhes to correct in his miſtreſs 
tempted to pardon her attachment to riches, 
on account of her virtues. He makes his chief 
glory to conſiſt in celebrating the great actions 
of his tribe. Antara is threatening, and full of 
fire; but he engages the attention of his reader 
by the grandeur and beauty of his images. 
Amro is no leſs violent than Antara, and he is 
perhaps ſtill more magnificent, Wiſdom, dig; 
nity, and patriotiſm; characterize Hareth. We 
have ſeveral poetical orations by this poet, the 
object of which was to bring back union 

among the tribes who had become enemies. 
T2 ff. 
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Albert Schultens, a great admirer of the Ara - 
bian literature, has endeavoured to tranſlate 
into Latin ſeveral fragments of the ancient 
poetry of the Arabs; but his verſion is exceed- 
ingly bad. By wiſhing to preſerve, with too 
much nicety, the thoughts of his authors, he 
has rendered them ridiculous. It has been ſaid, 
and very juſtly, that to tranſlate poetry well, 
one muſt be really a poet; and Schultens was 
only a man of letters. Beſides, the Arabian 
muſe is totally different from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, or French muſe; and diſplays a Pu: 
_ lar taſte, ſtyle, and manner of thinking. 
The following piece, however, appears to 
me to approach near to the European taſte. 
It is extracted from a poem intitled Ty 
 Amours of Antara and Abla. 
The lover is a formidable hero, whoſe 
name alone ſtrikes terror into the hearts of his 
rivals. Abla is the daughter of a ſovereign, 
ewho adores the valour of Antara. One Amarh, 
a rich cavalier, but of no renown in arms, has 
the boldneſs publicly to aſpire at the hand of 
Abla ; upon which one of Abla's companions 
breaks forth into bitter reproaches againſt 
Amarh, ſo unworthy of ſuch a miſtreſs, and 
too timid to bear in her preſence the approach 
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of the 1 of the valley, who is Antara. 
< Amarh,” ſays ſhe, © baniſh from thy heart 
the fooliſh paſſion which thou entertaineſt 
< for our young damſels. What are thy preten- 
e ſions to beauty? Waſt thou ever a cavalier 
formidable in the day of battle? Didſt thou 
* ever once repel the attack of an enemy? 
« Yet thou dareft to aſpire at Abla! Think, 
« think rather on the terror of the lion of 
& the valley !—A ſword which has never 
been tinged with blood, and a lance cover- 
« ed with ruſt, are unworthy of approaching 
e Abla. Abla deſpiſes a lover who buries 
« himſelf in the obſcurity of the foreſts. A- 
4 math, ceaſe to haraſs Abla with languor; elle 


Antara will ſhed over thee the cup of death. 


“ There is no one except Antara who truly 
knows how to love. Even when his eyes 
© breathe nothing but love, they are not lan- 

“ guiſhing : Antara! is a lion who loves a young 
„ fawn. 


. Thoſecoſtly veſtments which ſhine under | 

« thy arms, excite the deriſion of our young 
* damſels ; thou art become the ridicule of 
* thoſe who hear thee; and the echoes of the 
hills repeat alſo thy name with contempt, 


60 "EO this bitter raillery be doubled, ſhouldſt 
e 35 ” thon 
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thou again appear in the company of our 
young women. The lion will come that 


< lion, formidable even to the other lions of 


the valley will come, and leave thee nothing 
but ſhame to accompany thee in thy flight. 
15 Abla will be preſent, and ſee thee humbled; 
« our young beauties will behold thee, and 
* applaud. - 1 

5 1 is the hero of heroes—tnore « cou- 
e rageous than a lion, he ſurpaſſes the ocean 
« in generoſity. We young virgins are like 
py flowers; we have the odour of the violet 
* and anemone. Abla, the beautiful Abla, 
e riſes amidſt us like a ſhoot of myrtle crowned | 
« by the firſt rays of the ſun or the moon, 
« But thou, Amarh—thou art the moſt con- 
temptible of all thoſe who mount our cour- 
« ſers: in avarice thou ſurpaſſeſt the moſt 
ce avaricious ; thou art more abject than the 


« dog which barks. Die of ſhame, or be con- 


e tented to live deſpiſed! There is no one 
* who riſes up to ſpeak againſt me in thy fa: 


” vour.“ 
T have quoted this paſſage in preference to 


any other, becauſe it may ſerve to convey 


ſome idea of the warlike manners of the Arabs, 


One finds —.— pleaſure that a a woman pays ſo 
2 much 


* 
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much reſpect to W as not to ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be degraded by the weakneſs of love. 

The Arabian poetry appeared to me to ap- 
proach near to that of the Song of Solomon. It 
every where exhibits the ſame kind of ſtyle, 

the ſame figures, and the ſame compariſons. 
The Arab poets are reproached with being 
too fond of extravagance in their hyperboles. 
For example, when an Arab wiſhes to expreſs 
that languor which he feels from — 4 con- 
verſation, he ſays: 

This man obſeures with his ſmile the whole 
ge immenſity of the atmoſphere, ang cauſes 
ce the firſt rays of the ſun to retire.” 

The Arabic language is richer in expreſſions - 
than the Greek or the Latin; and I am of OPI-» 
nion that it is no leſs harmonious. The harſh- 
eſt ſyllables are ſo ſoftened in the mouth of an 
Arab, that they do not offend the moſt deli- 
cate ear; the pronunciation varies, however, 
according to the diſtrict. In one place it is 
ſofter; in another a little harder; in a third 
more ſonorous; 72 and in a fourth not ſo full. 
The inhabitants of Aleppo ſpeak the Arabic 
with great ſoftneſs; the Druſes in a ruſtic man- 
ner; the Maronites with too much volubility ; 


the citizens of Jeruſalem with an open and diſ- 
F: + _ tm} 
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tinct inflection; and the Egyptians with more 
grace than any other people. Two dialects 
were diſtinguiſhed in this language, one of 
which was called Arabiat-Homair, and the 
other Arabiat-Coraiſk, The firſt was that of 
the Homerites, deſcended from Hamiar, the 
ſon of Saba, who inhabited Arabia the Hap- 
Py. The ſecond was common to the Coraiſks, 
or deſcendants of Iſhmael, and to the tribes 
ſettled in the province of Heggiaz, in Which 
was ſituated the two famous cities of Mecca 

and Medina. i 
The Coraiſk idiom was „ as 3 
pureſt; and, by way of excellence, was called 


the clear and elegant language. As Mahamet 


was born at Mecca, he ſpoke the latter, and 
made uſe of it in all his writings. By the in- 
troduction of foreign words, this dialect be- 
came inſenſibly changed; ſo that the language 
now ſpoken at Mecca is only a mixture f 
African, Aſiatic, and European idiom. 
We are not acquainted with the dialect of 
the Homerites, as it was loſt by the conqueſts 
of Mahomet and his ſucceflors. All the hiſ- 
torians ſay that it, was different from the 
Coraiſk ; but they give us no farther informa- 
tion reſpecting it. One of them pretends 
7 ENT” 7 VRET:"bs 9. 
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that it had a great affinity with the Hebrew; 
another with the Syriac ; a third even with 
the Phoenician ; and a fourth with the Car- 
thaginian ; but none of them proves bis 
opinion. 

WY.” . 3 A mention of 
two iſlands, Chartan and Martan, where this 
idiom was familiar, and in which it is perhaps 
ſtill ſpoken. No perſon, however, has been 

May able to diſcover where theſe iſlands are. 

7 The Homerites had alſo a kind of writing 


with the characters of which we are likewiſe 


unacquainted. It was called Moſnad ; and we 
read in El-Ren-Chalican that the letters of it 
were 'disjoined, 'and at a very great diſtance 
one from the other. It was forbidden to in- 
ſtru& any of the low people or N in it, 
without a ſpecial permiſſion. _ 

More than one Arabian author, however, 
pretends to have diſcovered and interpreted 
Homeritic inſcriptions, amongſt which! is the 
following: | 

« 1, Giaflan, the ſon of Amru-Alcail {God 
« alone is immortal), lived amidſt labour, and 
« died in a good old age, one day when the 
« plague ſwept away more chan twelve thou- 
F "ſand N n DEL 
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It i is to Mie as they ſay, | that we are in- 
| debted for a knowledge of this pretended Ho- 
meritic inſcription. Aviolent rain having open- 
ed the earth, in a certain place of Jecmen, diſ- 
covered a ſubterranęan paſſage, into which peo- 
ple could deſcend without danger. A golden 
bed, on which was extended a man of gigantic 
ſtature, was found here; his body was wrapt 
up in rich attire ; and cloſe to the bed ſtood a 
table covered with copper, and inſcribed vin 
the words before mentioned. 
It appears that theſe Homeritic characters : 
had already fallen into oblivion, in the time 
of Mahomet; and that another kind of writ- = 
ing, which had replaced it, was become com- 
mon in all the Arabias. It was called the | 
Cuffick, from the name of the city of Cufa, 
in Meſopotamia, where it had been invented, 
It was one Mazar, the ſon of Morrah, of the 5 
city of Anbar, who carried it from Mecca to 
Medina. Several ſpecimens of this writing 
ſtill remain, which have been carefully preſerv- 
ed. The Cuffick characters were, however, - 
ſuperſeded by the Arabic, which have been 
tranſmitted to the preſent time without ex⸗ | 


ing any change. {REN 
man- 


* 
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MANNERS Aub cusToMs ry THE ANCIENT 
ARAB. 


THE Ari in a ſtate of i, Waben were 
divided into two claſſes, one of which compre- 
hended the inhabitants of cities, and the other 
the vagabonds of the deſarts. The firſt lived 
on the corn. which they ſowed, the; fruit of 
the palm tree, and the fleſh of their cattle; 
ang, purſuing commerce, they carried their pro- 
ductions into neighbouring kingdoms. The 
ſecond lived on the milk of their camels, and 
the fleſh of their flocks, which they were em- 
ployed in feeding. Wandering always from 
place to place, they dwelt under tents, at leaſt in 
the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; but on the 
approach of winter they took ſhelter in the vil- 
lages of Irac, and in the neighbourhood of 
Syria, where they endured with courage all 
the inconveniences of want and of the ſeaſon. | 
Abraham Echelleris ſpeaks « of them in the fok 
lowing manner: 

„They are all warlike and | indefaigdtle. 
„Their bodies are half naked; and they 
«* wear nothing around them but ſome ban⸗ 
"  dages of different colours, which cover their 
6 loins. Tour ride without any diſtinction | 

cc on 
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on camels and horſes. They never eulti- 
vate the earth. Being deſtitute of laws, 
„ government, and habitations, they live ac- 
te cording as their 0 and aer 
direct them.” 

Theſe two kinds of Arabs, 8 manners 
were ſo oppoſite, reſembled each other, how- 
ever, in certain practices. They both enter- 
tained an equal reſpect for old people; and ex- 
erciſed with the like ſolicitude all the duties 
of hoſpitality. Though remarkably tempe- 
rate in their diet, they wereinclined todrunken- 
neſs, and often became victims to that paſ- 
ſion; as Abi-Ghabſcian, whoſe act of folly I 
have already related. Games of hazard were : 
no leſs dear to them than wine; and for this 
reaſon they were forbidden by Mahomet, 
under a threat of the ſevereſt malediction. 

It appears beyond a doubt that the Arabs 
abſtained from pork, ſo that Mahomet only 
conformed to cuſtom in prohibiting it. They 
obſerved the ablutions enjoined in the Koran; 
and we find in Herodotus that they were uſed 
above all in the conjugal union. They were 
- circumciſed, as at preſent, after the revolution 
of thirteen years. The women conſidered it as 


an honour toappear decent in public: and their 
whole 
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whole bodies were covered except one eye; 
chooſing rather to be ſatisfied, as they faid, | 
with half a day, than to expoſe themſclves to 
the laſcivious looks of the men. 
Cicero and'Strabo relate ſeveral cuſtoms of 
the Arabs. They conſult,” fays the former, 
| © the ſinging of birds, which they have learn- 
ed to know in their frequent courſes, and 
<* interpret it according to the ideas which 
* they have formed.“ 1 
The arts which they have diſcovered by ſtu- 
« dy,” ſays the ſecond, © are not communicat- 
« ed from the one tothe other; they are ſo jea- 
« lous of them, that they endeavour to confine 
© the exerciſe of them to their families. Bro- 
« thersare preferred to children, as being older. 
« Every thing is common to all thoſe of the 
« ſame tribe, and age always gives the firſt 
” Anne There is only one woman for 
wall. He who viſits her firſt, leaves his ſtaff 
< at the door, and fears not to be interrupted 
e by a rival. It is the right, however, of the 
« oldeſt to be received in the night time, 
4 to the excluſion of all the reſt. Inceſt is 
not accounted a crime amongſt them; and 
« a ſon enters without ſcruple the bed of his 
mother. Death is the puniſhment they i in- 
« flick 


- 
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ce flict for. adultery, Which js though | to be 
4 committed when, a man has. been found 
« with, the woman belonging. to a Went 
« family from his. own. ES 1 
„Ibis, paſſage of Strabo bas been. in part re re- 
futed by Abraham Echellens. : Admitting that 
the ancient Arabs eſpouſed their mothers, their 
ſiſters, and their daughters, he does, not alloy 
that they had only, one woman in a family. 
Tn ſuch a caſe, how can we conceiye, popula- 
tion to have been kept up? The women of 
that country muſt indeed have been as froi- 
ful as the queen of the bees. Ck 
” „ The Arabs,” ' adds Strabo, 40 are 3 
40 for the auſterity. of. their. manners; but ſtill 
more for their great economy. General opi- 
15 nion, in this reſpect, has affixed a kind of 
40 figma | on the man who diff ipates his for- 
tune; but it grants public honours to him 
.* who has increaſed it. For this reaſon, few 
« people enter into the ſervice of others ; ; the 
ba relations of every family become ſervants 
«in their turn: and this cuſtom i is n 
Fe even among the rich. X 
* * Amongſt the number of thoſe employed 
« to attend at table, there are two. whoſe office 
4 f is to perform certain pieces of muſic. It 
cc is 
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4 18 cuſtomary for. the king. of the nation to 
0 give ſumptuous repaſts in public; and it 
« has been remarked that no perſon preſent at 


_ * them is allowed to drink more than eleven 


times. The prince behaves with great fa- 
“ miliarity to all, and even candeſcends to, wait 
<« on them at table. There are certain occa- 
ſions upon which he does not diſdain to give 
< an account of his adminiſtration. in the pre- 


 * ſence of the people; but none of his ſubjects - 


© are permitted to reveal any ſecrets a 
his conduct.“ 8 | 
Herodotus informs us in w manner 
the Arabs formed contracts. No nation,” 
ſays.he, © have a greater reſpect for the faith 
« of promiſes. When two men with to make 
* a bargain, they call j in a third, who places 
« himſelf, between them; and laying. hold of 
* the middle finger of each of the contracting 


- parties, makes a ſmall inciſion in them with | 


* a ſharp flint; takes up a corner of their gar- 
* ment, in which he places ſeven ſtones}; be- 
5 * ſprinkle them with the blood ; and invokes 
as witneſſes | of the Ereaty, Urania and Bac- 

f 4% chus.“ ET | 
| | Divination v was uſed. in Arabis, ad was 
.praQtiſed | with arrews. N 45 
£ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It was uſual for families to compliment each 
other on the acquiſition of a poets a | Tha, 6 or a 
colt. 

' Commerce flouriſhed i in Arabia, and above 
all in Jecmen. The principal objects of it 
were cattle, rich ſtuffs, ingots of gold and 
ſilver, perfumes, ſpices, jewels, and every 
thing uſeful, agreeable, or valuable. One, 
ſays Bochart, cannot form a juſt idea of all tze 
riches of theſe people. The houſes of plain 
individuals equalled in magnificence the palaces 
of the greateſt princes. The inſide was orna - 
mented with elegant vaſes, luſtres, diamonds, 
ivory, curious marble, and pieces of exquiſite 
ſculpture. The outſide was equally rich: 

plates of maſſy gold and ſilver were ſeen on 

the facade, the columns, and the gates; which 
gives us reaſon to ſuppoſe that theſe two metals 
were as common there as ſtone. A paſſage 
in the Book of Kings ſeems to corroborate 
this deſcription. We read there that Queen 
Sheba deſirous of viſiting Solomon, in order 
to be convinced that the accounts of his great 
wiſdom were true, prepared for him the moſt 
magnificent preſents; and that more than four 
hundred camels, loaded with gold ſtuffs, in- 


Lots, dees, and precious ſtones, marched be- 
| fore 
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fore-her chariot. Her magnificence aſtoniſhes 
both the king and all Jeruſalem. . 
It was after this epoch, that Judea formed x 
treaty of alliance with Arabia. 


When Mahomet inſtituted the pilgrimage 


to Mecca, it was not from motives of religion. 
Being well acquainted with the ſpirit of the ori- 
entals, who are enfeebled and enervated by the 
heat of the climate, he employed ſuperſtition 
to draw the Turks from a ſtate of indolence, 
and to engage them in commerce, by which 
they might acquire wealth and riches _ 
I ſhall not ſay any thing of the calendar of 
the ancient Arabs; becauſe I have ſpoken 
of that of the Turks, which is almoſt the 
ſame. It will be ſufficient for me to obſerve, 
that the Arabs had no æra, or common epoch. 
The Homerites reckoned their years from the 
inſtallation of their kings; the Iſhmaelites from 
the foundation of the temple of Caaba ; ſome | 
tribes from the overflowing of the Arem; and 
others dated from ſuch or ſuch a war, which had 
either proved glorious or unfortunate to them. 
The Arabs had no uniform ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, In one place there was a king, in 
another a chief of the tribe, and in a third a 


republic : but liberty and- independence pre- 


vailed every where. 


Vo. II. „ 5 This 
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This general view of the ancient Arabia 
ſieems to me to be peculiarly intereſting, as it 
exhibits man ſketched out by the hand of na- 

ture, and man brought to PIT by civil 
zation. 


* — — — — N 
* 
* , * 


CHAP. XVII. 


JOURNEY FROM RAMA TO JERUSALEM. 


” QUITTED this city as I had done Jaffa, 
without making any obſervations. On 
by return, however, I ſhall give a deſeription 
of both of them. a 
Being informed that a caravan was about to 
fet out for Jeruſalem, I got myſelf ready to 
; accompany it, having received from the ſu- 
perior of the convent letters of recommenda- 
tion, and inſtructions reſpecting the journey. 
"4 "TO have,” ſaid he to me, © great riſks 
to run; more than one Plunderer will top 
the caravan, under the pretence of aſking 
charity: but refuſe them all, and return no 
* anſwer to any of them. It is poſſible that 

* they may ill uſe you, and even beat you; 
but you muſt ſuffer every thing wm refi goa” 
« tion before God,” - | 


RT 
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This advice gave me very little courage; 
and what depreſſed my ſpirits ſtill more was, 
that I was under the neceſſity of going alone 
to join the caravan, which had Wee ad- 
vanced half a mile. 

An excellent horſe bale addled PG me, I 
ſet off full gallop z but I had not proceeded far 


when ] perceived four Arabs coming towards 


me with their lances couched. _ Having placed 
_ themſelves before me, I ſtopped ; upon which 
they ſurrounded me, and addreſſed me in the 
Arabic language: but, mindful of what the good 
prieſt had told me, I returned them no anſwer. 
They renewed their importunities; I ſtill con- 
tinued mute: my ſilence however was ill-un- 
derſtood. This gentleman,” ſays one of 
the Arabs, 44 jg going, I ſwear, to diſmount.” 
This apoſtrophe immediately determined me 
to change my principle. I therefore ſpoke to 
them; and I found that they were extremely 
well pleaſed at this behaviour. They were 
indeed honeſt people; they turned aſide from 
the way to ſhew me where the caravan was, 
and did not even. wait till I had thanked | 
them. 6 

This caravan Was eee, of Greek Chriſ- 

| „„ ans, 
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tians, Armenians, and. Mahometans ; with an 
account of whom I ſhall not amuſe the reader. 

In the courſe of our journey we entered a 
ee called Amoas, the uſual rendezvous of 
ſuch paſſengers/ as are going to Gaza, and 
thence to Cairo. Amoas, formerly Amaus, 
is the ſame as Nicopolis, thus called under the 
reign of the emperor Alexander. This city, 
in the time of the Chriſtians, was the ſeat of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to Cæſarea in Paleſtine. It 
is more celebrated in the annals of che church 
than in the hiſtory of the world. 95 

Several writers place here the lige of | 
wma, to which Chriſt came on the day of 
his reſurrection: but this is an error into which 
they have fallen from a conformity 'of names. : 
There are three places called Emmaus in. the 
neighbourhood of Jeruſalem ; that in which 
our Saviour appeared is only ſeventy furlongs 
diſtant from it ; whereas the Emmaus through 
which I paſſed is more than foren: nee 
and twenty. a 

At a little diftance From the _— of 3 
is a grove of olive trees, containing an ancient 
church, now abandoned to the ſavage animals. 
Formerly it was dedicated to the e 8 

the Maccabeess. | 


| 1 
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| Returning to the main road, you find on 
the left the village of Latrun, which the Latin 
authors call Caſirum boni Latronis. It is ſituated | 
upon an eminence, and preſents to the ob- 
ſerver the ruins of a few edifices. Near it there 
formerly ſtood a celebrated chapel, conſtructed 
in memory of the good robber, ſome remains 
of which are {till to be ſeen. 

Some Arabs poſted on the road 3 to 
the village, were counting us at a diſtance, and 
waited with impatience to collect from us 2 
kind of toll called gafar. 

Gafar is an impoſition which the kh of 
Jeruſalem levied formerly from every paſſen- 
ger. The produce of it ſerved to keep the 
roads in repair, and to clear the neighbour- 
hood of the vagabond Arabs, At every toll- 
houſe there were guards, who eſcorted the tra- 

veller from one poſt to another. | $124 
The infidels have always kept up this im- 
- poſition ; but they no longer apply it to mw 
benefit of the public. | 
| * The fum exited is Aut che fins ben bs 
 gafar is now greatly multiplied : and you fre- 
quently meet with bands of Arabs who a | 
money of you under this title. | 
Our caravan ſtopped at 'the diſtance of a a 
Vi. mil 
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mile from Latrun, in order that we might 
gd and view Job's wells. That holy man, as 
I was told, came hither to reſide during his 
misfortunes ; and, as if the water of theſe wells 
could inſpire one with patience and reſigna- 
tion, devotees congratulate themſelves on their 
happineſs, when they have an opportunity of 
drinking it. 1 
But what regret ſhould I occaſion to theſe 
ſimple orientals, did I prove to them from 
ſcripture that Job never quitted his firſt poſ- 
ſeſſions ! It is however beſt to ſuffer them to 
enjoy an error from which they receive fo 
much pleaſure. ? 
Continuing our journey we e at 
narrow defile, which extended a great way bes 
tween the mountains, and which is uſually 
infeſted by plunderers. We were indeed ſoon 
alarmed by the appearance of ſix or ſeven 
Arabs, of that kind who cultivate the earth, 
and who are more clowniſh and inhuman than 
even the vagabonds themſelves. They were 
on foot and half naked ; they had mattocks in 
their hands, and were armed with fuſees and 
poniards, They croſſed the road before us, 
and threw ſtones at the caravan in order to 
ſtop us: but though they were few in number, 
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our guides were of opinion that it would not 
be prudent to attack them, becauſe the diſ- 
charge of one carabine might bring to their 
aſſiſtance an hundred of their companions. | 

I did not know their deſign, nor what 
would be the event; but very luckily they 
were ſatisfied with aſking each of us for alms. 
I thought proper to refuſe them, and had al- 


: moſt fallen a ſacrifice to my obſtinacy ; for 


one of them threw a ſtone at me, which 
grazed my forehead. Had it not been turned 
; aſide by the hand of Heaven, I ſhould certainly 
never have ſeen Jeruſalem. They afterwards 
loaded me with maledictions, and quitted me, 
but not until they had heartily frightened me. 
A Greek belonging to the caravan, who 
ſaw the treatment I had experienced, adviſed 
me not to expoſe myſelf any more to the-like | 


danger. A ſmall piece of Turkiſh money,” 


ſaid he, © would have ſaved you from every 
e inſult. You ought to take a few pieces from 
* your purſe, and keep them in readineſs, in 
* caſe of anew rencontre. This advice was 
certainly very prudent ; but I was ſuſpicious 
of the perſon who offered it. The Greek 
chriſtians have, at all times, been enemies to 
the Liropeatsy and when they know that they 
v4 = 
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have money, they make ſigns to the Arabs to 
rob them. However, that I might not let 
him know my ſuſpicion, I told him that I had 
no money at all. 
It is a great misfortune that the mind' of the 
traveller in this country is too much occupied 
with fear, to be able to make proper obſerva- 
tions. Theſe mountains are highly worthy 
of attention. The variety of the flowers 
with which they abound ; their beautiful ver- 
| dure, ſhady groves, romantic rocks, and lim- 
pid waters that fall in beautiful caſcades, all 
conſpire to render the views here intereſting, 
They muſt have .been formerly inhabited, 
for I ſaw ſome. ruins in a place called Seritz, 
and the remains of a plantation of n : 
in the neighbourhood. 
After traverſing theſe niountains for the 
| ſpace of five miles, we were again ſtopped by 
a band of Arabs, who ſallied forth from a ca- 
vern. Like the former they aſked us for 
charity, which ſome Armenians at firſt refuſed 
but they afterwards complied, when the Arabs 
diſplayed their threatening clubs. 
This example determined me to be chari- 
table; and I begged one of the guides to ad- 


vance a medin for me. -: Theſe Arabs having 
received 
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received ſomething from each of the company, 
retired, after ſaluting us reſpeafully. 
Having deſcended into another valley, call- 
ed by the natives Uvadi-Ali, we fell in with 
another troop of Arabs, ſtill more brutal and 
ſavage than the former. Without aſking any 
queſtions, they laid hold of the bridles of the 
ſirſt camels, and endeavoured to carry them 
away, together with their loads. Being 
afraid that we ſhould be entirely ſtripped of 
our baggage, we began to ſend forth loud cries, 
which were echoed back from the whole plain. 
The Armenians and Greeks were half dead 
with fear, becauſe they were tranſporting a 
very large quantity of goods to Jeruſalem. 
Our guides, however, ſaved us from our em- 
barraſſment, by bribing our plunderers, who, 
for the ſmall ſum of three medins per head, 
ſuffered our packets to proceed untouched. 
This ſudden change in the behaviour, of the 
Arabs was undoubtedly the effect of celeſtial 
favour, or of the private intelligence which 
prevails between the robbers and the conduct- 
ors of caravans. However this may be, the 
latter did not fail to aſcribe to themſelves the 
whole merit of our preſeryation, aſking us at 
the ſame time for a few pieces of money, 2 as 
a re- 
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a reward for their good conduct; and, to ex- 
cite our generoſity, they hinted to us, that their 
intervention might ſtill be found neceſſary. 
We were then fully convinced that the Arabs 
are not the greateſt thieves i in the country. 
Other vagabonds of the fame kind wr | 
ſtraggling here and there; but we were now 
properly acquainted with the means of getting 
rid of them. We obſerved ſome of them follow- 
ing the carts in which the peafants were con- 
veying home the. fruits of harveſt : but, on 
throwing a few handfuls of corn to them on 
the road, theſe hungry wretches W. e 
without farther moleſtation. * 
We now arrived at a village called Kariet- 
Diodes; which are two Arabic words that 
ſignify the place of grapes. The ſurround- 
ing hills are indeed covered with vines, and 
have every appearance of good cultivation 
and fertility. A little lower we eee an 
abundant plantation of olive trees. | 
The catholics call this place St. Jeremiah, itt. 
memory of a church dedicated to that prophet. 
Its ruins ſerve as an incloſure for flocks ; and 
upon ſome of the pilaſters rude paintings may 
be ſeen, which are of the remoteſt antiquity. ' 


The fathers of the Obſervance, whoſe con- 
WR. VC 
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vent was contiguous, formerly performed duty 
in this church. It is not known preciſely in 
_ what year they eſtabliſhed themſelves here; 
but it is certain that the inſults of the Arabs 
obliged them to quit this place, about the mid- 
dle of the laſt century, Theſe banditti plun- 
dered them every day; and in one night 
maſſacred fourteen old men, The deſtruction 

of this monaſtery is much regretted; as it was 
very commodious for European travellers. 
Heaps of ruins, to be ſeen in this hamlet, 
give us reaſon to believe that it was Ty 
a city, or at leaſt a large town. 

On quitting this place you aſcend "SY 
mountains on the left. The road here i is nei 
1 ther diſagreeable nor dangerous. Deſcending on 
the other ſide you enter the valley of Terebint, 
celebrated by the victory which David, when 
a youth, gained over the giant Goliath. The 
army of the Philiſtines was encamped on an | 
eminence, and challenged with inſulting con- 
tempt the troops of the Iſraelites, | 

You here meet with a few gardens, and a 
ſmall number of ruinous habitations, among 
which appears a large edifice that advances to 
the highway. It may be eaſily reggae | 
that It was x conſtenQod by monks, | | 

nas 
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Beyond theſe you obſerve the village of Co. 
ont? ſituated on an eminence. The Maho- 
metans have here a ſmall clips; — a monaſ- 
tery of derviſes. 

A little farther is the rivulet of "Y Wiang 
of Terebint, which you croſs by a bridge in 
the rainy ſeaſon, and which in ſummer is dry. 
It was from the bed of this brock that David 
picked up the five ſtones, with one of which 
he hit the forehead of the gigantic Philiſtine. 

Nothing can be ſo beautiful as the neigh- 
bouring mountains: they are covered with 
olive and fig trees, vines, and even fever. 
kinds of grain, . 

We aſcended them by a narrow path which | 
was very incommodious, both to us and our 
horſes. The ſoil here is gravelly, and of a 
very bad quality; yet, owing to the hand of 
induſtry, the ſmalleſt part of the fields is not 
left uncultivated. We may ſay that nature 
here is ſubdued by man, I was, however, 
ſorry to find the immenſe plains between the 
caſtle of the Good Robber and the rivulet of 
Terebint entirely neglected. Were there ever 
ſo little care beſtowed on them, they would 
produce an hundred fold. 


1 ere that the frequent quarrels of 
the 
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the Arabs were the ſole cauſe of this ſhame- 
ful inattention. Agriculture, like all other arts, 
requires, beſides peace and ſafety, the ſupport 
of goverament, before it can be carried to 
perfection. This ſoil, abundant even amidſt 
rocks and briars, is under the protection of a 
city governed by a baſhaw. 7 

The diſtance from the rivulet to 3 
is reckoned to be about five miles. On every 
ſide you behold cottages, churches, moſques, 
and various other monuments of bam in- 
duſtry half in ruins. | 

When I had reached the ſun mmit of the 
neareſt mountain, I at length Perceived Jeru- 
ſalem; and my eye wandered with eager con- 
templation over this ancient city, which the 
miracles of our Saviour, and the bloody vie- 
tories of the Europeans, have rendered the 
moſt famous 1 in the wund. 1h bon 


CHAP, XVIL 


or THE CITY OF e 


AVING 1 at the gate of Bethlchera, 
5 and having no one to guide me, I re- 
ſolved to follow the caravan. I entered tie 
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city on horſeback, which in the laſt century 
Europeans were not ſuffered to do; and; being 
ſtopped by a Turkiſh centinel, paid the uſual 
toll, which is two medins for each perſon. 
Scarcely had I advanced two ſteps in the 
firſt ſtreet, when a chriſtian of the Latin eom- 
munion politely accoſted me, and afked if I 
was not a Frenchman, which is an appellation 
beſtowed here on all the Europeans. On my 
returning an anſwer, he offered to conduct 
me to the convent of St. Saviour, which is in 
the poſſeſſion of the fathers of the Holy Land. 
This obliging attention from a ſtranger gave 
me a very favourable idea of the manners 
of the people of Jeruſalem. 1 
One of the interpreters in the arri of the 
convent appeared very much ſurpriſed to ſee 
me arrive without notice being ſent to theſe 
good monks by the governor. Having told 
him in what manner I had entered, he in- 
formed me that I muſt return without the city; 
becauſe Europeans who came from Jaffa are 
forbid to paſs through any other. gate than 
that of Damaſcus. The infraction of this law 
would have expoſed the monaſtery, and per- 
haps myſelf, to ſome diſagreeable exaction. 
This unlucky ts was very diſtreſſing to 


a fa- 
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a fatigued traveller; and I ſilently murmured 
againſt the fanaticiſm of the Mahometans, 
which delights to torment, by ridiculous cuſ- 
toms, thoſe of a different religion from their 
own. There was, however, no remedy ; and 
I ſaid, why blame the ſuperſtitious Mufful- 
mans? They only behave to catholics in the 
ſame manner as the catholics behave to the 
Jews. What plauſible reaſon can the Italians 
have for compelling theſe children of the He- 
brews to wear yellow caps on their heads, 
which expoſes them to the deriſion of the 
populace“? We, a ee boaſt of wu 
een by n IP: 15 


1 They are baniſhed into the flthieſt corners ; of our 
cities, where the avarice of government is continually 
ſtudying how to plunder them. But it ĩs above alt in the 
dominions of the Pope that they are expoſed to P burt 
eſt oppreſſion. 85 
They have purchaſed at a very - dear rats, od particu- 
larly at Avignon, the right of having ſynagogues. The 
nuncios do not bluſh to make them renew their payments 
four or five times in a year. When they want money, 
they cauſe the ſynagogues to be opened an hour later: this 
is ſufficient to inform the Jews of their intention. Theſe 
unhappy proſcribed people muſt then haſten to make a con- 
tribution. It may be readily gueſſed that the nuncio is 
not viſible when they carry it to him: they depoſit the offer- 
ing on one of the tables of his apartment; and if it is judged 
ſufficient, the doors of the ſynagogue : are forthwith opened. 
: | 0 


\ 
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I was, however, faved the trouble of making 
a long circuit round the walls. A janiſſary be- 
longing to the guard of the convent conduct- 
ed me to the gate of Damaſcus, by croſſing 

the city from ſouth to north. | 

The interpreter in the mean time went to 
aſk the governor's permiſſion for me to etiter; 
and having joined me, together with a cio- 
cadar, or officer of the baſhaw, I was admitted 
upon paying a few medins. When we returned 
to St. Saviour, I preſented myſelf to the ſu- 
perior, who received me with much polite- 

neſs. He aſked me my name, that of my 
country, and the object of my voyage; in 
order that he might inſert them in the Pil , 
grims' Regiſter, which is carefully preſerved 
among the archives of the convent. After 
this, he ſhewed me the cell deftined for me, 
which was extremely commodious ; and the 
interpreter introduced me to the other officers 5 
of the houſe. 

In a little time I was very agreeably- furs 
priſed to ſee Meſſ. Ventre, Leblanc, and 
Sube, three French merchants, with whom I 
had lived on the moſt friendly terms at Acre, 
arrive at the monaſtery. They had been ex- 


poſed to great dangers } in their Jounvy's - and 
- feecol- 
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recollected only in a confuſed | manner the 
different places through which they had paſſed 
almoſt like fugitives, ' The good fathers were 
very happy in meeting with four Europeans 8 
together, of whom they aſked a variety of 
queſtions. The greater part of them had been 
born in France; and religion, which induced 
them to ſettle among the infidels, had not been 


able to obliterate from their minds the dear re- > 


membrance of their ancient count. 
| Some” religious ceremonies are here FEA 
tiſed towards travellers 5 and it would be nei- 
ther decent nor polite to reject them. They 
are conducted to veſpers, and invited to fol- 
low the proceſſion with tapers in their hands: 
The prieſts who officiate waſh their feet amidſt 
prayers, and a 7e Deum chanted by the choir; 
after which they are introduced into the hoſpis : 
tal, and requeſtedto/preſerve'the tapers in me- 
mory of this auguſt pilgrimage! eee 
All Europeans, o of whatever religion, are re- 
ceived in the convent, and ſupplied with every 
neceſſary and convenience. At their depar- 
ture they generally leave a ſmall ſum by way 
of alms; but this is merely gratuitous, and 


nothing i is ever aſked from them. 4695 Eq of 
The orientals who follow the rites: of 1 12 
„en e t 


- 
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Latin . may lodge alſo with the fathers 5 
of the Holy Land; but only for three days: 
if their affairs require them to reſide longer 
at Jeruſalem, they muſt retire to a ſmall houſe 
near the convent, to which theſe monks con- 
tinue to ſend them proviſions. 

The ſuperior ſhewed every ations; 
tion both to me and my friends. We had a 
ſeparate table, and were ſometimes ſerved by 
the monks themſelves, who readily ſacrificed 
their moments of leiſure to our convenience. 
As theſe reverend fathers ſeemed very de- 
Grows to know what had happened to me in 
my journey from Rama to-Jeruſalem, I freely 
_ confeſſed to them, that their brethren in that 
city had given me very bad advice; and I re- 
lated the dangers I had encountered in conſe- 
eee following it. A longer perſe- 
e verance, added I, would have obtained 
the crown of martyrdom to _—_ one coura- 
« geous enough to ſeek for it.” The anſwer 
which they returned upon this occafion fully 
juſtified the monks of Rama. An Euro- 
<< pean,” faid they, who wiſhes to go to 
* Jeruſalem, i is more expoſed in the company 
of a caravan, than if he travelled with two' 
or three — of known PU Seen 
„ Me 
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© of them are ready at all times to eſcort pil- 


* orims, on receiving a ſmall reward, which is 
„paid them by the convent of Jeruſalem, 
They conduct you by unfrequented roads; 


e and befides, they are almoſt always reſ ſpected 


* by the banditti whom they meet. 
For the greater ſafety, however, it is pru- 
dent in a traveller not to diſcover his rank, 


* his riches, or his intentions. A plain and 


even threadbare dreſs is of advantage to him, 
& 28 it will prevent all ſuſpicion of his opu- 
© lence. if theſe Arabs then happen to ſtop 


« him, it is only to examine whether he be 


c « really a8 poor as he appears. A tefuſal 


« confirms his diſguiſe ; and he can ſuſtain no 


injury, becauſe they never inſult a traveller 
through wantonneſs,” In ſhort, they con- 


cluded that I had made a very bad uſe of the 


advice given to me. 


The Armenia ns on 1 ſubject * cer⸗ 


tain principles which are peculiar to them- 
ſelves. Inſtead of dreading to meet theſe 
Arabs, they wiſh for i it, and even throw them- 
ſelves in their way. A few blows of a ſtick 


well applied, i in their idea, render a pilgrimage 


much more meritotious. To this ſingularity 
they add another, which i is, that on their return 


X a | they 


4 
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they never ſpeak | of the inſults which they : 


have experienced. The cloſeſt ſilence is en- 


joined them on this head, under the pain oy ex- a 


communication. teh 

I muſt here obſerve, that this PR i their 
belief is the conſequence of the policy of their 
patriarch, who reſides at Jeruſalem, and who 
has taken care to inſpire his people with theſe 
ſuperſtitiousideas, which are ſerviceable to him. 
As it is cuſtomary for each pilgrim to give him 
a preſent according to pleaſure, the greager: the 
number 1 is, the more he receives. 

Thus man every where abuſes the moſt fa 
cred things, and makes them ſubſervient to bis 
Eau and his luxury. Sh 

Though the road from Jaffa to Jeruſalem i is 


very dangerous for paſſengers, i it ſeldom hap- | 


pens that baggage 1 1s Topped; or even boxes of 
money. 


— 


The gan vont 3 thek to the chte at | 


the Arabs ; who, for a moderate ſum, tranſ- 
port them under the protection of a guard, and 


convey them to the place of their deſtination 
with the utmoſt punctuality. When they have 
once entered into an engagement, no danger i 3 


to be apprehended; for they would rather ſuf⸗ 
1 fer death than not fulfil it. 


*Q HAP. | 
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CHA: P. MIA 


| CIURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, AND R E- 
| L1GIOUS CEREMONIES, 


| Managed W ſo as to be at Jeruſalem 
in the paſſion week, becauſe the ſolemui- 
ties uſed upon that occaſion are more remark- 


able than at any other time. People in general 


are ſo familiarized with the ceremonies of the 


church, that I ſhould not venture to deſcribe 
thoſe practiſed in the eaſt, were they not con- 
ſiderably different from ours. Beſides, if they 
ſhould diſpleaſe the reader, he may paſs ſlight- 
ly over this article, and forgive me for a fault 


which 18 natural to the writers of my coun- 


tr VC | LA 

The ſepulchre of Chriſt, which'4 is oped oily 
on ſolemn days, is in the-Church of the Reſur- 
rection. All pilgrims and devotees come hither 


to celebrate the holy myſteries, under the pro- 
tectionof the governor, whoſendsaparty of ſol- 
diers to eſcort them ; and they enter the church 


in proceſſion, and with the ſound of plaintive 
mufic. On this occaſion, I think it would be 
X--3 difficult 


1 
. . 
f 
1. 
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difficult for any perſon, of whatever religion, 
not to be inſpired with ſentiments of reverence 
and awe, on the ſight of this auguſt temple. 
| Glogmy, and of an immenſe ſize, it is light- 
ed principally by the lamps which are ſuf. 
pended from its roof. The pilaſters are be- 
come black by length of years, and no orna- 
ments are to be ſeen on its walls. The altars 
and ſtatues of the ſaints are of coarſe ſtone, 
and the chandeliers of wood. Every thing 
' uſed here for religious ſervice is in the ſimpleſt 
and plaineſt taſte. In a word, this church is 
poor, but it is what a church onght to be. : 
The Deity requires only from man purity 


of heart, and an exemplary life. Why did 


Jeſus Chriſt himſelf live in the boſom of indi- 
gence? Was it not to teach the world that re- 
ligion is inſeparable from poverty? I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is an inſult to Heaven ta 
diſplay too much luxury and magnificence'in 
holy places. It is aſſimilating things ſacred to 
things profane. It is authorizing in the mind 

of the opulent man that paſſion for riches, 
which makes him turn aſide his eyes from miſ- 
fortune. It is, above all, affficting the heart 
ny the poor, who cannot reſolve to bleſs miſery, 
| before 
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before an altar fining with gold, filver and 
_ Jewels, 

The company of devotees hand bett the 
ſtone of unction, which ſerved for embalming 


the body of Chrifi when it was brought down 


from Mount Calvary, and repeat a prayer; 
after which, the prieſts and aſſiſtants worſhip 
the eroſs. Near this is the Chapel of the Annun- 
ciation, where the officiating prieſt fits down, 
and preſents his hand to the people to be kiſſed; 
while different hymns are chanted before the al- 
tars, which bear the names of the different myſ- 


teries of the catholic religion. The air of hu- 
mility and attention with which this ſervice i is 


performed, is truly affecting. 


All the Chriſtian ſects of the eaſt are permit- 
ted to officiate in this church, as well as the 


Abyſſinians, the Cophts, the Armenians, and 


the Greeks. They aſſemble on Palm-ſunday, 


L 


and divide the chapels amongſt them. | 
The proceſſion of the Greeks is particularly 


remarkable for a great number of ſtandards, on 


which are repreſented the myſteries of the 


paſſion. The patriarch” himſelf officiates on 


that day, having as aſſiſtants the biſhops 
and prieſts, who bear flambeaux and olive 
branches in their hands. At the end of 


X 4 „ the 
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the hs it is cuſtomary for the peck 
ple to break the palms, and to tread: them un- 
der foot. 

It may be readily 3 chat ho a 
bo dreadful diſcordance and confuſionof voices 
among ſeven. or eight different ſets, Each 
chant their hymns.in a peculiar manner, and 
in their uſual language. To this may be added 
the horrible noiſe they make with tables of 
beech wood, to which are affixed large iron 
chains. Placed in the nave of the church by 
way of bells, they daſhthem againſt each other, 
and ſometimes ſtrike the upper part of them 
with hammers ; theſe lingular inſtruments * 
called fmantirions: 54 
The entrance of our Saviour i into Fe 
was formerly repreſented with great pomp, 
Al the inhabitants of the city, both Chriſtians _ 
and infidels, aſſembled in the convent of St. 
Saviour ; from which they proceeded to Beth- 
| phage, ſituated at the bottom of the mount ü 

of Olives, on the eaſtern ſide, which was the 

place where Jeſus Chriſt ſent his diſciples to 
find an aſs. When they arrived there, the 
deacon began the goſpel of St. Matthew, until 
he came to theſe words, which the prieſt re- 

peated: Go into the village o over againſt you, 
| | « and 
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and ftraightway ye ſhall find an aſs tied, and 
& a colt wal her; looſe them, and bring chem 
c 


Two e or three of the company repaired 5 


quickly tothe ſpot, whillt their COMPANIONSCON= 
tinued to chant the goſpel till they returned. 
On ſeeing them approach, the prieſt ſaid to 


the aſſiſtants, © « and they put on them their 


« cothes.:”* 
All then made haſte to throw their 5 gar- 
ments and carpets over the als, upon which 


they placed the prieſt, as the repreſentative of 


Jeſus Chriſt, 


When the eb was finiſhed, they Wande 


in confuſion towards Jeruſalem; and, that they 
might act conformably to the Scripture, which 
ſays that © a very great multitude ſpread their 


e garments in the way,” men, women, and 


children ſtripped without delay, thinking them- 
ſelves extremely happy that they had it in their 
power to contribute towards the triumph of 
the Lord. The Saracens themſelves were 
ſeen tearing down branches of trees, and ſcat- 
tering them on the road, together with odori- 
ferous herbs, ſo that one might have {aid that 


| Chriit had renewed his for ner miracle. 21} 


* Bleſſed i is the ſon of David whocometh i in 


we; the 


- 


* ve ” F 
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& the name of the Lord,” cried * devotees, 


and the whole multitude together. 


On deſcending from the mountain where . 


Chriſt, affected with the fate of Jeruſalem, 
foretold its deſtruction, the deacon read with 

a moving voice the nineteenth chapter of the 
_ goſpel of St. Luke, while all the aſſiſtants ſhed 


tears, and returned to their houſes, to medi- 


tate on the greatneſs of this myſtery, 
The eſtabliſhment of this 3 is an- 

terior to the inſtitution of the fathers of the 

Holy Land. William of Tyre, when he 


gives an account of the ſtate of the Chriſtians, 


under the caliphs of Egypt, is the firſt perſon 
who ſpeaks of it. He relates, on this ſubject, 


the following inſtance of perfidy in a citizen 


ho! wiſhed to annihilate the remains of or 
tianity in Jeruſalem. 

This impious wretch,” ay. he, vent 

* in the night time, and placed a dead dog at 


e the entrance of the principal moſque, hoping 


* that the infidels would not fail to impute this 


& mark of deriſion to the Catholics, which 


* % 


i they indeed did; and without being at the 
** trouble to enquire whether their ſuſpicions 


66 were well or ill founded, they ran to all the 
gates of the city, to incite the Mahometans 


"IR + 
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& to revenge. All the Chriſtians therefore 
. * muſt have periſhed on this occaſion, had not 
Heaven inſpired a young man with heroic 
courage to devote himſelf to death, in order 
to ſave his brethren by declaring. himfelf 
„alone guilty of the inſults offered to the 
+ temple; and this ſacrifice allayed the fury of 
* the perſecutors.” 905 

When Godfrey of Bouillon was ſeated on 
the throne of. Jeruſalem, he endeavoured to 
reſtore the Catholic religion to its former ſplen- 
dour. Among other things he re-eftabliſhed 
the ſolemnity of the palms, which was Tepre- 
| ſented with military preparation under his 

reign and thoſe of his ſucceſſors. This reli - 
gious article formed a part of the coaftirutiog | 
of the order of St. Sepulchre. 

This proceſſion was interrupted by the ful of 
the Chriſtian princes ; but an unforeſeen event, 
related by Quareſmius, cauſed it to be after- | 
wards revived, Jeruſalem being ſo much de- 
ſolated by an exceſſive drought, that apprehen- 
ſions were entertained of its being ſoon depo- 
pulated, the governor, who was then a Maho-- 
metan, ordered public prayers to be offered 
up, in order to avert this afflition, They | 

| | | however 
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however produced no effect, and the city was 
left in the moſt deplorable ſituation. 

But Providence, adds the Latin author, who 
had not forgotten his faithful people, wiſhed 
that this diſtreſs might ſerve to free them 
from their humiliating condition. It inſpired | 
the governor to ſend for the monks of the 
Holy-Land, who inhabited Mount Sion ; and 
Having expoſed to them his uneaſineſs, he 
begged them to endeavour, by their ſacrifices, 

to move the heavens, which were become like 
braſs. He conſequently permitted theſe monks 
to make a ſolemn proceſſion through the whole 
city ; and this religious homage aſcended even 
to the throne of God. The atmoſphere imme- . - 
diately became darkened; and the clouds burſt; 
and poured down abundance of rain on the 
earth, which © reſtored life to all Paleſtine. 
The governor, grateful for this favour, grant- | 
ed the Chriſtians the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, together with permiſſion to make a pro- 
ceſſion of palms every year. 

The Jews could not behold this indulgence 

granted to the Chriſtians without envy ; and 
they waited for the death of the baſhaw, in 
order that they might deſtroy it with more 
| certainty, 
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certainty. Under the appearance of zeal, 
they inſinuated to the adminiſtration that this 
triumph of the croſs. might annihilate the 
worſhip of the prophet. The dread of this 
event determined the new Seren to ce 
the proceſſion. A 
In 1667, the grand 3 ee it to 
be re- eſtabliſned, and ſince that period it has 
not been forbidden. It however never takes 
place, on account of the expences with which 
the governor thought fit to load it. Under a 
pretence that it was neceſſary for the ſafety of 
the devotees to ſend a company of janiſſaries 
to attend them, he made them pay a ſum of 
money, which at firſt was trifling, but which 
afterwards became ſo conſiderable as to deter- 
mine St. Saviour n not to ſtir from his convent. 
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DEPARTURE FROM. JERUSALEM. ron * 
; RICHO. ee 


HE road which conducts from Jeruſas 
lem to Jericho is very dangerous. The 
pla between theſe cities, as well as thoſe on 
the banks of the river Jordan, are infeſted by 
hordes of Arabs ; and on this account it is not 
prudent to croſs them without a ſtrong guard. 
Travellers however are not free from danger ; 
even when eſcorted, unleſs they purchate* a | 
ſafe paſſage from the Arab chiefs. =» 
It is the governor of Jeruſalem who treats 
with them concerning the price, and who 
makes the neceſſary advances for caravans. 
When the bargain is ſtruck, the Arabs ſend 
| ſome of their ſchieks tothe city, to be detained 
by way of hoſtages until the return of the pil- 
grims ; and, beſides this, about two hundred 
of them wait for the caravan at the gates, and 


accompany it on the road, When the gover- 
nor 
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nor undertakes this j journey, he has A guard: of 
an hundred Turkiſh ſoldiers. Ol ns 

All ſtrangers who may be at nde are 
permitted to join this body of travellers; ; and; 
what may at firſt appear aſtoniſhing is, that 
they are obliged to pay the road toll, even 
when they remain in the city, The reaſon 
of this, and it is no doubt conſiſtent with juſ- 
tice, is, that, as the governor takes upon himſelf 
the care of providing horſes and other things 
for the caravan, and prepares as many as there 
are ſtrangers in Jeruſalem, he may not ſuſtain 
any loſs by thoſe which are not employed. 

This caravan ſets out every year for Jericho 
in Eaſter week. It conſiſted ſometimes formerly 
of fifteen thouſand perſons ; ; but at e it 
never exceeds ſive thouſand. | 

All the tents and proviſions are furniſhed at 
the expence of the monaſteries, who in return 
are authoriſed to exact a ſmall tribute from 
each Chriſtian belonging to their community 
or pariſh. The papas, or prieſts of the ſchiſ- 
matic ſeats, turn this permiſſion. to their ad- 
vantage, and often extort conſiderable ſums 
from their proſelytes. . 

The fathers of the Holy Fan 6 more e dif 1 
tereſted, give proviſi ons gratis, and aſk nothing 
from 
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from 1 but the. hire of thei ir hooks 
which belong, as I have ſaid; to government, | 
I muſt here obſerve, that a much higher ſum is 
demanded for hire from ordinary travellers 
than from pilgrims. As the greater part of 
the cara van conſiſts of oriental chriſtians, the 
Europeans muſt wait for the day of departure 
which they may be pleaſed to appoint. In 
this cafe the latter are not guided ſo much 
| by convenience as by intereft. They know 
that the governor would make two or three 
hundred Latin Chriſtians pay as much as 2 
caravan of five thouſand. SENG 

It is eſtimated that ad RO Bog may 
produce government about fifteen WO - 
fequins. If we deduct therefore two or three 
thouſand for hire and other expences, and 
four more to be diſtributed among the Arabs, 
there will remain eight thouſand net to be 
carried to the treaſury, This accounts for the 
Turkiſh baſhaws making immenſe fortunes i in 
a a ſhort ſpace of eine.” ah. 

To ſupply the caravan with a tulGent' 
number of cattle, the governor cauſes all the 
horſes, aſſes, and mules that can be pro- 
cured in the neighbourhood, to be brought to 
Jeruſalem. They are then diſtributed into dit- 

| ferent 
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f ferent ſtables, and the pilgrims go thither in 
turns, and take that kind of animal which 
chance may aſſign them. 

On paying a certain gratification to the 
grooms, the fathers of the Holy Land are 
permitted the evening before to chooſe ſuch 
horſes as may be neceſſary for their own uſe, 
and for that of the travellers who are lodged 
in their convent. _ 

We had orders to depart on the night of the 
12th of April. There are certain regulations 
eſtabliſhed for the march. The Europeans 
ſet out before the caravan; two hours after 
the prieſts and monks follow to the number of 
fifty, with four ſeculars and other attendants, 
ſuch as interpreters, janiſſaries, and ſuttlers. 
This ſecond body are under the direction of 
the vice-procurator. 

Then comes a third troop, conſiſting of | 
women on camels, having with them their 
children, too young as yet to ſit on horſeback. 
It may be readily W that they a are not 
the leaſt noiſy. 

This van- guard goes out from the city by 
the gate of Bethlehem, where thoſe who are 
firſt wait for thoſe who march more ſlowly. 
After theſe appears the main body of the 
Ve II. „„ caravan, 
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caravan, compoſed, as I have ſaid, of Greeks 
and Orientals. The latter have the privilege 
of going out by the gate of St. 888 ed 

After marching two miles, we croſſed the 
celebrated valley of Joſaphat, where, I am of 
opinion, from what we read in Scripture, me 
Greek Chriſtians, the Orientals, and the Eu- 
ropeans, will one day meet together without 

being jealous of each other. _ 
Having paſſed Bethany, and Ss ks a very 
narrow path, we arrived, after marching two 
miles farther, at the Fountain of the Apoſtles, 
which the inhabitants called after their name, 
under a perſuaſion that they went thither to Hh 
quench their thirſt in coming from Jericho to 
Jeruſalem. . This fountain was formerly orna- 
mented with very beautiful marble ; but it is 
now deſtroyed by the injury of the weather. 
This 1s the only ſpring to be met with on the 
road ; and, though I have not the ſuperſtition 
of an oriental, the water appeared to mie t to o be 
excellent. 

Not far thence ſtands a n inn, 
which ſome of our company entered. Here 
they found ſeveral Arabs, who were ſmoking 
their pipes, and ſelling. coffee to whoever 


_ choſe to partake of it. 
"We 
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We were now about to enter a dangerous 
road; and we very prudently waited for thoſe 
who were lagging behind. As the moon ſhone 
exceedingly bright, we diſtinguiſhed Bahurim, 


Barachim, or Bachora. I remember that David 


was here expoſed to the greateſt danger. This 
unhappy father, flying from the attack of a 
revolted ſon, was diſcovered in his paſſage by 
the ſon of Gera, who aſſailed him with ſtones, 


Nothing is to be ſeen of this place, but the 


remains of its walls. 
Having paſſed Bahurim, we deſcended into 


a narrow valley rendered ſingularly obſcure by 


the elevation of two mountains. Some lights, 


_ which we now perceived at a diſtance, gave 


us a conſiderable degree of uneaſineſs: in pro- 
portion as they advanced the alarm increaſed ; 


and in a ſhort time we began to imagine that 


a horde of plunderers were about to fall upon 
| the caravan. ' The rear was thrown into con- 
fuſion by thoſe in the van ; ſo that the whole 


would have been diſperſed, had it not been 


for the efforts of the guides, who blocked up 
the way. This, however, did not prevent a 
great number from eſcaping on the flanks, in 


order to aſcend a neighbouring mountain: but 


luckily our fear was groundleſs; for the com- 


„ pany 


OY 


—— 
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pany we met had no intention whatever to 
moleſt us. One of the ſoldiers belonging to 
our guard, more courageous than the reſt, 
having advanced alone to reconnoitre them, 
found that they were a troop of Mahometan | 
women, ſurrounded by two hundred armed 
Arabs, who were going on a pilgrimage to a 
ſmall moſque, built on the coaſt of the Dead 
Sea. As they were apprehenſive of finding us 
enemies, they were preparing on their fide for 
defence; but both parties aſſuming courage, 
we paſled them, and wiſhed each other a 8 
journey. 

At ſunriſe we . <a who 
ſeveral travellers have loſt their lives. It is 
ſingularly favourable to robbers, who keep 
| themſelves here in ambuſh. Of this its name 
is a proof; ſince Adommim in the Hebrew 
language ſignifies The Place of Bload. 

Adommim brought to my remembrance 
that parable reſpecting the goſpel, where a poor 
citizen of Jeruſalem was attacked aad ſeverely 
wounded on the road from Jericho. A prieſt 
and a Levite heard his groans, and paſſed by 
Without caſting an eye of compaſſion upon 
him: but a Samaritan and a ſinner raiſed him 


up in his arms, placed bim upon his horſe, 
- MTs and 
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and carried him to a neighbouring i inn, where 
he dreſſed his wounds, thus leaving to the 
world a moſt noble inſtance of brotherly love. 
Adommim was a ſmall city which fell to the 
lot of the tribe of Judah. 

Near it are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of a 
large kan, or inn, built of cut ſtone. It is 
called the Samaritan Kan; becauſe it is be- 
| hHeved that the Samaritan carried hither the 

unhappy man who had been wounded. 
In memory of this noble action, a {mall 
chapel was formerly erected near it, at which 
pious travellers were accuſtomed to ſtop in 
order to pray. 

A little farther on the left appears a fort- 
reſs, which commands the whole neighbour- 
hood. It is ſituated upon the ſummit of a 


mountain; and is defended by ditches cut out 


in the ſolid rock. It was conſtructed by the 
chriſtians for the purpoſe of protecting pil- 
grims in this dangerous part of their journey. 


A vaſt ſolitude here opened before us; and 


we beheld nothing but rocks, commons, and 


uncultivated valleys. I am not aſtoniſhed that 
the inhabitants of theſe places ſhould be na- 


turally ferocious. Wherever the earth is bar- 


ren and has a diſmal appearance, man is 


* 3 gloomy, 
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gloomy, and fond of plunder. Mdancholy =; 
and want ſurround him in his cradle; the 
firſt ſenſation he experiences is that of pain. 
He is told, on all ſides, that the earth denies 
him food; and his hand is armed with the 
- murdering ſteel, which hunger makes him 
turn againſt the traveller—Muſt I ſay it? He 
finds no enjoyment but when, by, a ſucceſsful 
aſſaſſination, he has rendered himſelf maſter of 
the ſpoils of another. Theſe are the only 
crop which the fields here produce to him. 

Having croſſed this deſart for twelve miles, 
we deſcended by a ſteep declivity into the 
plain of Jericho, e a tedious march of ſeven 
hours. 


__ — 8 FF | 
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OF THE MOUNT OF FORTY DAYS. þ 


4 


THEN we entered the £24 jy: Jericho, 

we purſued the road which leads to 

the left, and after travelling a mile and a half 

arrived at the Mount of Forty Days. Having 
alighted, ſeveral Arabs approached us, and 

offered 


3 
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offered to hold our horſes. Though we knew 
none of them, we thought it prudent not to 
refuſe this proof of their confidence. All that 
can be apprehended from them, ſaid ſome of 
my companions, is that they may ſteal our 
bridles; articles of which they are remarkably 
fond. Beſides, they did not aſk much for their 
ſervices, and were contented with receiving 
two medins from each traveller. 

There were only twelve of us who had the 

curioſity and courage to take a view of this 
mountain, The reſt of the caravan repoſed 
in the mean time under. the ſhade of ſome 
neighbouring ruins. | 
The Mountain of Forty Days i is WS RAY to 
| the north of Jericho. The ſummit of it is 
covered neither with ſhrubs, turf, nor earth. 
It conſiſts of a ſolid maſs of white marble, the 
ſurface of which is become OW. by the 1 in- 
juries of the air. 

The path by which you and to it fills 
one with terror, as it riſes with a winding courſe 
between two abyſſes, which the eye dares 
ſcarcely behold. This path is at firſt pretty 
broad; but it at length becomes ſo confined, 
that one can with difficulty place both feet upon 
it at the ſame time. Several of our company 

295580 5 14 a | miſ- 
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miſtruſting their own ſtrength, thought them- 
ſelves very fortunate i in _ able to return 


without danger. 
When we had aſcended a little higher, we 


found an Arab, ſtretched out on the path, 
who made us pay" a certain toll for our 
paſſage. | 
Here the traveller requires courage. One 
of the parapets of the path being broke, we 
elung to the part which remained, until we 
had reached a ſmall grotto, ſituated very com- 
modiouſly, as ĩt gave us an opportunity of n re- 
covering our breath, 
When we had reſted ourſelves a little, we 
purſued our courſe, which became ſtill more 
dangerous. Suſpended almoſt from the rock, 
and having before our eyes all the horror of 


i the precipice, we could advance only by drag- 


ging one foot after the other ; ſo that, had the 
finalleſt fragment given way under us, we 
ſhould have been hurried to the e bottom of this 
frightful abyſs. | 

| Proceeding a little 1 we found a ſe- 
cen grotto, the entrance of which was about 
nine feet in breadth. It would be of a confi- 
derable ſize, were not about two-thirds'of it 


filled up by 928 of the n which has tumbled 
aun. 
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down. This grotto conducts to another, 
| which we had the curioſity to enter; but we 
were almoſt ſtifled by the great number of 
bats which were fluttering up and down in it. 
Being deſirous of retreating almoſt as ſoon as 
we had entered, they flew in ſuch numbers 
around us, that they in a manner covered our 
whole bodies; but they luckily made a paſſage 
for themſelves, and ſuffered us to breathe with 
freedom. By the glimmering light which 
reached this grotto, we perceived that the hot- 
tom of it was covered, to the height of a hand- 
breadth, with the excrements of theſe animals; 
and we remarked ſome niches in the ſides of it, 
which gave us reaſon to conclude that it had 
once ſerved as a ſepulchre to the ancient an- 
chorets, This is the 'more probable, - as the 
other grotto appears, by the remains of an al- 
tar, and of ſome Greek paintings, to have been 
formerly a church. In the right corner there 
is a large ciſtern, the plaſter of which retains its 
original ſolidity, though broken in a few places. 
In the left corner there is a ſmall ſtair, which 
conduQs to a third grotto. This is much 
longer and broader than any of the former ; 
and its walls are ornamented alſo with Greek 
paintings, which repreſent the twelve apoſtles 

N in 
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in their natural ſize. Their figures however 
are ſo much changed, that one could ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſh who they are, were it not that their 
names are written in Greek characters upon 
the glory which ſurrounds their heads. At the 
_ farther end of this grotto ſtands a ſquare altar, 
a little damaged ; above which is an oval paint- 
ing of the ame, in perfect nee 
_ 
The chiſel has been employed to Be 
theſe grottos regular and ſmooth; and it ap- 
pears that they were inhabited by a certain 
number of hermits, who devoted themſelves to 
a life of contemplation. 


No writer has been able to tell us who the = 


founder of this hermitage was. N icephorus 
and Euſebius, who have deſcribed all the 
churches and religious places of Paleſtine and 
Judea, do not ſpeak of theſe chapels. . 
This mountain is one of the higheſt in the 
province, and one of its moſt ſacred places. It 
takes its name from the rigorous faſt whichChriſt 
| obſerved here, after having triumphed over the 
vanities of the world, and che power of hell. 
In remembrance of this miracle, a chapel 
vas formerly conſtructed on the ſummit of the 


mountain. It may be ſeen from the plain; 
| + - - but 
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but we'could not approach it, as the path was 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. It however may 
be acceſſible on the other fide of the mountain, 
which we did not viſit. A great many ſcat- 
| tered grottoes are ſeen here, in one of which, 
according to Quereſmius, were depoſited the 
bodies of ſeveral anchorets, which are {till en- 
tire. I have heard the ſame thing aſſerted in 
the country ; but I never could meet with any 
perſon who had ſeen them. Here we enjoy- 
ed the moſt beautiful proſpe& imaginable. 
This part of the Mountain of Forty Days over- 
looks the mountains of Arabia; the country of 
Gilead; the country of the Ammonites ; the 
plains of Moab ; the plain of Jericho; the ri- 
ver Jordan; and the whole extent of the 
Dead Sea. It was here that the Devil ſaid to 
the ſon of God, . All theſe kingdoms will I give 
| thee, if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me.“ 
I heſe plains formerly were the theatre of 
| the exploits of the people of Iſrael, and of 
the wonders which Heaven, maniloies.) in their 
favour. 
In the . of Moab they divided a 
F poils of the Midianites, whom they had con- 
_— and Moſes, having ordered a number- 


ing 
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ing of the troops, the chiefs came and ſaid to 
him, © We have counted all the combatants 
&< whom you placed under our command; and 


6 e find that not one of them has fallen i in 


er battle. 
Oppoſite to e beyond the Jordan, 
ariſes the mountain of Nebo, where God 
ſhewed Moſes the land he had promiſed to his 
people. Being fatisfied with the ſight of it, 
the holy man died, and was buried! in the N 
of Moab. 
On the Peor, near to Nebo, Dalai loaded 
the people of Iſrael with benedictions, inſtead 


of curling them, as he had ſworn to Balak, the 


king of the Moabites. Some time after, the 
Ifraelites ſinned here againſt God, by adoring 
the idol Beelphegor, through a love gs aban- 
doned women. | 
At the diſtance of a mile and a half 1s the 
Plain of Gilgal, where the Iſraelites encamp- 
ed after paſling the river Jordan. Joſhua here 
| depoſited the twelve ſtones which he had taken 
from the river, that he might leave to the 
world a proof of the divine power, and teach 
men to fear it. The Lord afterwards com- 
munded Joſhua to convert tice ſtones into 
. 
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knives, and to circumciſe all thoſe who, born 


in the deſart, had _—_ the e of the 


law. 
For this has, the little hill where the ope- 
ration was performed, was called the Place of 
the Fore-ſkins, 

Saul, to the great ſatisfaQtion of his people, 
here received the diadlem. 
It was likewiſe in Gilgal, that the Hebrews 


celebrated their firſt paſſover; and laſtly, this 


plain is memorable for many other events re- 
lated in the facred ſeriptures. 

After ſatisfying our curioſity, we quittad this 
frightful mountain, which mankind have been 
obliged to abandon to the vultures and other 
_ voracious birds: but I ſhall ſpare the reader 
the trouble of peruſing an account of the diffi- 
culties we experienced in Oe pun 
RR 1 8 \ 
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CHAP. XXI. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY, AND br- 
$CRIPPION or THE CITY OF JERICHo, 


. MOST cet to che Mountain 

of Forty Days, there are ſomie ancient 
e with the ruins of an edifice, which 
hangs over a ſmall hill that is joined to the 
mountain. The latter object gave riſe to va- 
nous conjectures amongſt us. One pretended 
that ir had been a monaſtery; another was of 
opinion that it had been a ſugar manufactory, b 
built at the time when the plains of Jericho 
abounded with that production; and a third 
| thought he could diſtinguiſh i in it the remains 
of an inn. As for me, my idea was, that it had 
been employed for different purpoſes at the 
ſame time; and this I proved by the inftitu- 
tion of the ancient monaſteries, which were 
applied to the purpoſes of promoting agricul- 
ture, exerciſing the mechanic arts, and lodging 
travellers. A mile further is found the fountain 
of Eliſha, the water of which is excellent. It 
unites two ſprings, which iſſue from ſome cavi- 
ties 
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ties in the Mountain of Forty Days. They 
are ſo abundant, that they formerly turned 
ſeveral mills; which are now deſtroyed. 

Me read in the Scriptures, that the water of 
this fountain was at firſt bitter and unwhole- 
ſome; and that it was rendered better by a 
little ſalt, which the prophet Eliſha threw into 
it, invoking at the ſame time the name of God. 

Its bitterneſs, ſays the hiſtorian Joſephus, 
corrupted not only the fruits in the neighbour- 
hood, but occaſioned dangerous diſorders to 
the women who drank of it ; and, what is very 
extraordinary, the ſeat of the diſeaſs was in 
the parts of generation. He adds, that the 
ſpring dried up by the heat of the ſun; and 

that the water drawn from it in ſummer, 
when it was exceedingly hot, grew cool when 

_ expoſed to the wind, and that it had the drank 

perty of being hot in winter. 

This fountain is' ſhaded by the foliage of a 
tree, the top of which is remarkably buſhy, 
and which in the Arabic language is called 
dom. It never grows to a great height; the 
wood of it is extremely ſolid; and it requires 
very little cultivation. The bark of it reſembles 
that of the lemon tree, and is full of ſtrong 
ſharp prickles, about an inch and a half in 
length. 
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length. Its leaves are round and ſmall; and 
the fruit, on account of its ſournels, is never 


eat when newly pulled from the tree. The 
dom, which is common in the plains of Jericho, 


is very agreeable to the traveller who, under 


its ſhade, finds a comfortable ſhelter from the 


i ſcorching rays of the ſun. 


From the ſpring of Eliſha to Rr ty the 
diſtance i is reckoned to be more than a mile. 

This city was the firſt in Canaan which fell 
| under the power of the Iſraelites after their els 
trance into the land of promiſe, _ 

Every one knows how its walls fell A * 
fore the ark of the covenant, on the firſt ſound 
of the trumpets, x — 


I ſhall only mention the epoch ofits dives: - 


tion, which was in the year of the world 2584, 
and before Jeſus Chriſt 1469. | 
It was rebuilt five hundred and chiny-cight 
years after, by Heliel of Bethel, who was ſo 
unfortunate as to loſe his two ſons Abiram 
and Segub, before he had conſtructed its 
gates, | 

It may be here proper to remark, that there 
was another Jericho, at a Ittle diſtance from 
the other. Of this we find a proof i in the 


hook of uy where it is ſaid that David 
e 
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ſent ambaſſadors to Hanun, prince of the Am- 
monites, to condole with him on the death of 
his father; but they were badly received by 
the people, who cut off the half of their beards. 
Being aſhamed to return to their maſter in that 
humiliating condition, they waited there til 


| their beards had again grown up. 


The ancient city was called likewiſe the City 
of Palms, before its deſtruction by Joſhua, and 
at the time when it was ſeized by Eglon king 
of the Moabites, which a one hundred 5 
and twelve years after. | 

Helial brought Jakks back to its Fs 
population, ſplendour, and commerce and it 
continued in a flouriſhing condition for ſeveral | 
centuries, It was afterwards ſacked by Veſ- 

paſian, who deſtroyed every thing that op- 
| poſed his fury. The carnage made upon this 
_ occaſion was prodigious, becauſe its inhabitants 
could not find 12 OR in the mountains of 
Judesi f 2:1 
Being re-eſtabliſhed by Adridaypi in 4 ok 
138 of the Chriſtian era, it experienced new 
diſaſters ſome time after. | 

The Chriſtians again repaired it, wi made 
it the ſeat of a biſhop ; but it was finally de- 
Var, [ ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by the infidels in the twelfth century 


never more to riſe from its runs. ä 
Jericho was ſituated in a plain, Wii by 
different mountains on the ſouth- weſt, weſt, 

and north. 

Its walls were twenty ftadia, or 70. miles 
and a half, in circumference. 

The prophets Elias and Eliſha came rand 
reſided here for ſome time. 

It was in Jericho that the Sans ſhewed 
the Jews two thouſand women and children, 
whom they had taken from them in war. 
They did this act of juſtice by the advice of the 
prophet Obadiah, who threatened them with 
the vengeance of Heaven, if they continued 
to abuſe the advantages _ had gained by 
their victory, 

Judas and Mathathias were killed! how by the 

| treachery of Ptolemy, their brother-in-law, 
during the time of a feſtival. A 

| Herod, ſurnamed the Great, committed a 

| like crime on the perſon: of Ariſtobulus, the 
high prieſt, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne he Has 

married. 

The ſame prince, wha has ſtained his me- 


mory with every kind of crime, did not-bluſh 
. to 
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to order his ſon Antipater to be put to death; 
but Heaven, irritated at this hardneſs of heart 
in a father, deſtroyed him five days after by 
the louſy diſeaſe. He was buried in a place 
called Herodias, which is about eight furlongs 
diſtant from Jericho; and his ſon Archelaus was 
ſaluted king at his funeral. 


In this city Chriſt performed ſeveral cele- 


brated miracles. 
Jericho was often honoured with the pre- 


ſence of kings, who ornamented it with pa- 


laces, circuſes, and amphitheatres. 
Juſtinian beſtowed conſiderable attention 
upon it, in cauſing its churches and hoſpitals 


to be repaired; preferring the glory of religion, 


and the relieving of indigence, to all the allure- 
ments of luxury. 


While the Latin Chriſtians were maſters - | 


this city, they built i in it three convents, one of 


which was dedicated to St. Baſil, the ſecond to | 


St. Benedict, and the third was occupied by the 
Carmelites. 
Jericho at preſent. is _ a paltry place, in- 


habited by a few half-naked Arabs. Nothing 


remains of its ancient edifices but a kind of 


tower, three parts demoliſhed; and the ruins of 
ſome walls, which diſplay very little remark- 


6 © | able. 


_ — ——— — 
— — 
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able. By loſing its former ſplendour, this city 
has loſt alſo its original name, which is now 


changed into that of Rihha, an Arabic word, 
nn — 


CHAP. XXIII. 
PLAIN OF JERICHO, | 8 8 


N departing from Jericho, we came to 
the plain where tents are erected for the 
uſe of travellers, and where the Arabs afked us 
for our horſes, which we entruſted to them 
without any heſitation, after raking off their 
bridles. Saree br 
The caravan in the mean time "arrived, : 
preceded by an eſcort of Arabs, and ne 
by the governor, amidſt his whole court. 
They entered the plain with the ſound of 
drums and muſic; and at the ſame time a ca- 
valcade began, which was truly curious. Two 
hundred Turks, and as many Arabs, diſputed 
with each other for the glory of manceuvring 
before the governor; a8 both _— engaged 


our attention. FIR T, 2 2 
"76 | wY The | 
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The Turk has more art, more facility, and 
more grace; but the Arab has an equal ad- 


vantage by his intrepid countenance, his velo- 


city, and his great {kill in managing his horſe. 


The one wiſhes to appear agreeable, and the 


other to be maſter of his motions. 

When the governor had taken poſſeſſion of 
his tent, we ſent him an interpreter, accompa- 
nied by two janiſſaries on horſeback, to com- 
pliment him on his happy arrival; and, about 
an hour after, he politely returned us thanks. - 


The tents are erected in the northern part of 
the plain, and extend towards the ſouth. The 


different ſects have their tents ſeparate from 
each other, 

There were five deſtined for the ak of the 
Latin Chriſtians : the largeſt for the fathers of 
the Holy Land, another for the ſeculars of Eu- 


rope, a third for the Latin ſeculars of the eaſt, 


the fourth for ſervants, and the fifth was em- 
ployed as a kitchen. Theſe five tents are in- 
ſpected by the vice-procurator, under the or- 
ders of the governor, who directs the motions 
of every part of the caravan. 
Our horſes were committed to the care of 
the Arabs, who put them into a kind of park, 


in the neighbourhood of the tents, incloſed with 
2 3 . * 5 


—— 
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poſts, between which were ſtretched ropes. 
They were fed only once a day; and, accord- 
ing to the Arabian cuſtom, their ore were 
left on their backs. 

The tents were guarded by javillries, who 
patrolled in the plain, to preſerve peace and 
good order among the pilgrims,” _. 

The periods for advancing, halting, and tak- 
ing refreſhment, were regulated by the gover- 
nor, and announced by the beat of drum. 

All our proviſions were brought from Jeru- 
ſalem; and, after we had ſatisfied our appetites, 
we were permitted to go and view the ſituation 
of the plain, and to ſurvey every thing curious 
that we might meet with in our way. | 

This plain forms a ſemicircle, by the diſpo- 
ſition of the mountains which ſurround it onthe 
weſt, the ſouth, and the north, and which re- 
preſent a kind of amphitheatre. The river 
Jordan runs towards the eaſt, and ſeparates it 
from the country and plains of the Moabites, 
above which ariſe the rocky mountains of Ara- 
bia. To ſee at a diſtance their ſummits per- 
feckly equal, one would ſay that they had been 
made level in order to pleaſe the eye. One 
may readily believe that a plain ſo incloſed 
muſt n be ſcorching. The external air, 

| ts n 
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obſtructed by enormous maſſes, does not pene- 
trate thither; and, beſides this, I remarked that 

the dry ſummits reflected the heat with greater 

force than thoſe which were cultivated. 

This plain is about twenty miles in length, 

and ten in breadth. 

Several ſtrong citadels were forwerly « con- 
ſtructed here. Strabo ſpeaks of two, called 

Thrax and Taurus, which were deſtroyed by 

Pompey. _ 

The kiſtorian Josephus 5 mention of 
three others: one built by Veſpaſian; the ſe- 
cond called Dagon; and the third Cypris, from 
the name of the mother of Herod the Aſcalo- 
nite, who built it. The latter was deſtroyed by 
ſome inſurgents, under the reign of Agrippa. 

The ſoil here, which the Latin writers have 
ſo much extolled, is not however naturally 
fertile. It was indebted for its rich crops 
only to the waters of Eliſha's ſpring, which, by 
refreſhing it, rendered it abundant.; and we 
muſt not forget to ſay, much to the glory of 
Archelaus, the ſon of Herod the Great, that 
it was he who diſperſed them throughout the 
country, by levelling the ground for the Wan 
of a hundred ſtadia. „ 

The cultivation of this plain is far from being 

"MS | what 
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what it was formerly. Except in ſome few 
ſpots which are fruitful, the Runs is Sy 


dry and neglected. 
Of all the productions of Jodie this moſt 


common is the plant balm, which, it is ſaid, is 
peculiar to Judea ; but this is contradicted by 
| ſome travellers. 1 myſelf was convinced, by 
ocular demonſtration, that it is found in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Mecca 
and Medina ; and we read in Joſephus that 
it was generally believed at Jericho that it was 
brought to Jeruſalem by the queen of Sheba: 
an opinion which appears to be more than 
probable, when we conſider that it grows with- 

out cultivation in Arabia, whilſt in Paleſtine it 
requires the greateſt care to prevent it from de- 


generating. 


The Romans ue i it after the a 
tion of Jeruſalem, till the time when the Egyp- 
tians, maſters of that country, franiported it to 
Babylon. | 

This plant riſes to the height of the pome- 
granate tree, to which it has a great reſem- 
blance both in its long branches and flowers. 
Its leaves, which are ſmall, are of a beautiful, 
green colour, and much like thoſe of rue. The 


wood i is red and gummy, It bears a ſmall white 
| flowe 
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flower of an agreeable odour: and its fruit is a 


ſmall nut, covered with a dry and brown pel- 


licle, which contains a kernel; and ſometimes a 


ſecond nut, full of a n _ youu li- 
quor. 

In the 0 of So July, and Anais 
the Arabs make a ſlight inciſion in it, from 
which there diſtils a kind of viſcous juice, 

| Naturaliſts obſerve, that it would have been 


dangerous to make this inciſion in the plants 
of Paleſtine with any thing of iron or of ſteel. A 


_ tharp flint, or a piece of bone or glaſs, was uſed 


therefore for this purpoſe ; and, beſides this, it 


was neceſſary that the inciſion ſhould not pe- 
netrate deeper than the bark. Tf it reached the 
wood, the ſhrub was in great danger of wi- 
thering ; but a bill might be employed for lop- 
ping the branches. The juice extracted from 
this plant is called opo-balſamum, its fruit 
carpo-balſamum, and its wood xilo-balſamum. 
The opo-balſamum is the moſt perfect part. It 
is white when it comes from the tree; it then 


becomes green, and afterwards of a gold co--—- 
lour : but as it grows old it is a little tarniſhed, 
and in the end aſſumes the appearance of ho- 


ney. Its ſmell, though ſtrong, is agreeable; 
and it thickens like the turpentine of Cyprus, 


— 
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The- opo-balſamum which comes to us from 
Arabia, is often mixed with this turpentine, 
according to the accounts which I had from 
the natives. A great deal of it is annually 
tranſported to Europe; and yet the plants fur- 
niſh only a very ſmall quantity in the country. 
It is adulterated by the haggis, or Turkiſh 1 
grims, on their return from Mecca. 
People are ſometimes deceived even on the 
ſpot, where the inhabitants ſell for opo-balſa- 
mum a juice extracted by the force of fire 
from the branches, the wood, and the fruit of 
the ſhrub, which is much r to that ex- 
tracted by inciſions. | 

However, by pouring it into a baſon of wa- 
ter, one may eaſily know whether the balm be 
without mixture. When pure, it turns yellow, 
diſſolves, and unites with the water; afterwards 
diſengages itſelf from it; and, riſing to the ſur- 
face, becomes as white as milk. On the con- 
trary, if it be adulterated, it falls to the bottom 
of the veſſel, to which it adheres without 
changing its colour. 

Mr. Lemery, in his treatiſe of Simples, calls 


this plant the Balm of Judea, following hs 


error of all thoſe writers who believe it to be 


peculiar to that country. 
| 'The 
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The palm tree was no leſs common in the ' 


plains of Jericho, It was called thamar in the 
Hebrew, phens in the Greek language, and 


nachla by the Arabs. This tree grows readily 


in Syria, and riſes to the height of a man after 
it has been planted for about five or ſix years. 


Tts trunk is remarkably ſcaly, owing to the 


branches being frequently cut when it is young, 
in order to make it ſhoot up the faſter. It has 
no branches but at the ſummit, and its leaves 
are ſhaped like a ſword, The branches all in- 

cline towards the earth, except the ſtem, which 
riſes from the middle of the tree, and that even 


bends a little in proportion as it increaſes in 


height. 


Under the branches, wa cartieularly under 


thoſe which have been cut the preceding year, 
there ſpring forth large bladders, which con- 
tain the flowers. By opening them a little 
with precaution, they become dry without 


dropping from the tree. Theſe flowers, which 


have a great reſemblance to thoſe of our wild 
- jaſmine, are placed one within the other, and 
adhere by very delicate membranes to a com- 
mon pedicle. 

Each flower changes into a ann which is 
at firſt red; afterwards becomes green, till it 
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has attained half its ſize ; and at length prows 
yellow or brown, according to the quality of 
the palm. When freſh it is very ſour ; but it 
turns ſweeter as it dries, and taſtes almoſt 
_ like our ſorb apples: theſs * are called 
dates. 

The top of the palm tree is covered with a 
ſubſtance called its brain, which is nothing 
elſe than the ſeed. It may very juſtly be com- 
pared to the down of the thiſtle, except that it 
is whiter, more agreeable to the taſte, and con- 
tains a milky Juice, 5 

This tree is of the greateſt ſervice, as there 
is no part of it which the orientals do not ap- 
ply to ſome uſeful purpoſe. The wood, though 
porous, is however fit for building, as its fibres 
acquire great ſolidity and power of reſiſtance. 
Panniers, and baſkets for containing merchan- 
dize deftined for diſtant countries, ſuch as 
incenſe, myrrh, and rice, are formed of its 
leaves. Its branches are employed in making 
cages, boxes, and even beds. An agreeable 
liquor diſtils from its top, which may be drank 
without any mixture: the natives call it 51, 
Which ſignifies the tears of the palm tree. 
Even the ſtones of the fruit are not uſeleſs; 


ey” are turned and manufaQured 1 in the ſame 
manner 
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manner as bones and ivory, which they imi- 
tate in ſuch a manner as often to deceive the 
moſt curious obſerver: the Mahometans carry 
ornaments made of them in their hands. 

Several writers agree in ſaying, that the 

pi trees of Jericho and Egypt have the ſame 

properties as thoſe of India ; but as the Indians 
are more induſtrious than the inhabitants of 

Judea, they derive a much greater benefit from 

this tree. Of its wood they conſtruct ſhips 

and maſts. They ſpin the bark and fibres, of 
which they make ropes and cloth; and they 
manufacture cups and vaſes of the fruit, after 

they have extracted the juice of it. In a 

word,“ ſays Hernandez, the palm-tree 

3 nner India both with its bread 00 its 
wine.“ 

Pliny the mne has ahead up 1 
nine ſpecies of the palm tree. Some of theſe 
which I ſaw were extremely tall; others were 
lower, and had thicker trunks ;- ſame hear a 
fruit without a ſtone; others produce a. ſoft 
fruit, of an oblong figure ; and ſome have a 
fruit which is large and exceedingly hard. 
Among the palm trees of Cyprus, I re- 
marked one, near the town of Salines, which 
appeared to me very remarkable on account of 

| one 
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one of its branches, which in fize equalled the 
trunk. From this principal branch proceeded 


ſeveral finaller ones, covered with leaves like 


thoſe ofthe top, and which produced dates, while 
all the reſt of the tree was barren.” I ſaw how- 
ever a great number of bladders on the bark 
of all the branches of this palm; but I was 
told that the flowers they contained WERE 
without ever yielding fruit. 
Mathioli, on the authority of Theophraſtus, 
aſſures us that the male and female palm tree 
are equally fruitful ; but this is not believed in 
Cyprus and Syria. In theſe countries there ure 
ſome barren palm trees, called males, which 
are ſo neceſſary for the fructification of the 
,reſt, that, by carrying them away, the fecun- 
dity of a whole plantation may be deſtroyed. 
This is a certain fact, of which I had a, 
convincing proof in the ao of 
Larnic. 
The palm tree is oped 15 une 
thoſe ſhoors which ariſe from the root, or by 
ſowing the ſtones of the dates, or a part of the 
germ of the top, called the brain. It requires 
a warm climate, and a moiſt ſandy ſoil, im- 
pregnated with nitre. W hen it is newly planted, 
the roots are ſurrounded with ſalt and aſhes, 
| | | to 
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to give it vigour, and forward its growth but 
great care muſt be taken to remove from it all 
fat or putrid ſubſtances, as they are 150 n 
judicial to the plant. 

There is no tree known which is 10 durible 
and hardy as the palm. Braving all the ſeve- 
rity 'of the weather, it preſerves its original 
vigour for ſeveral centuries; ſo that the natives 


never remember to have ſeen one palm tree 


wither, unleſs it had been injured by ſome in- 
ſtrument. When this happens, the tree is cut 
at the root; it is then burnt on the ſpot ; and 
its aſhes are covered 'with a layer of earth, 


from the middle of which a new ſhoot ſoon 


ariſes, and becomes ſtrong in the courſe of a 


few years As the palm tree is ſometimes 
called phenix in the ſcriptures, I am inclined 
to believe that the fabulous hiſtory of the Ara- 
bian bird of that name reviving from its aſhes, 

is founded on this circumſtance. 
This tree, as is well known, is become the 
ſymbol of every thing great and wonderful 
among men. It ſignifies victory, triumph, 
duration, innocence, juſtice, and particularly 
the fertility of Judea. When the Romans 
made themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, they 
firuck ſome medals, on which was repreſented | 
a . 


— . 
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a beautiful woman ſitting at the bottom of a 
palm tree, which ſhe was bedewing with her 
tears; and below were theſe words: : Yuen 
| capta, Judea ſubdued. l 

In the plain of Jericho, and the ee 
ing places, is found a tree called zaccon, or 
zaccum , not mentioned by any of the orien- 
tal writers, waich induces me to believe that 
they were not acquainted with Abe GP * 
extracted from its fruit. orig 

The zaccon has agreat melee to hd floe 
tree. Its branches are covered with prickles, 
about four or five inches in length; its bark is 
knotty and wrinkled, and of a green colour 
when on the tree, but it grows yellow as it 
dries. Its wood is of the colour of box wood; 
and though it has not the ſame degree of hard- 
neſs, it acquires in the lathe an equal poliſh: 
and luſtre. Its leaves are like thoſe of the 
olive tree, but narrower, ſharper, and of a 

more beautiful green colour. K bean a White 


> Zaccon, a kind of plum-ttee | growing in che plain of 
Jericho, takes its name from the churches of Zacchæus, 
near which it is found. From its fruit, which are a kind 
of round plums, green at firſt, and afterwards yellow when 

ripe, is extracted an oil, uſed for difſolving cold viſcous 
humours. Vide Manuel du Natural iſe. 5 oF 
| SK 
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odoriferous flower; its fruit is a kind of acorn, 
without a calyx; and incloſed in a pellicle; it 
yields little pulp, and ſhrinks almoſt to nothing 


when taken from the tree; but it contains 2 
ſtone with a kernel, which "hey ſqueezed dif 
ſolves into oil, 

The Arabs ſet fo much rakes on this oil, 
that they prefer it to that of balm for ina” 
contuſions, wounds, and bruiſes. : 

When the Chriſtian caravans arrive at ro 
richo, troops of women may be ſeen advancing 


to meet them, in order to offer to pilgrims. 
this ſalutary oil, which they ſell in ſmall bags 
made of ſkins. As it has, however, been diſ- 
covered that this oil is mixed ſometimes with 
that of olives, it is better for thoſe | who wiſh | 


to purchaſe it, to cauſe it to be prepared under 
their own inſpection: if it coſts a little * 
it will be pure and unadulterated. 

The manner in which I ſaw it made _ as 


follows: A ſufficient quantity of the fruit of 


the zaccon, perfectly ripe, was thrown into a 
large veſſel, where: the ſkin, the pulp, the 
ſtone, and the kernel were bruiſed ; and in pro- 
portion as the oil iſſued from them, it was * 
into another veſſel. The remaining part was 
then ſqueezed with the hand till it became 
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dry; after which it was thrown into a kettle 
of boiling water, in order to extract all its 
olly parts; and, having riſen to the ſurface, it 
was eaſily taken off, without loſing a ſingle 
drop of it. This oil is much inferior to the 
_ 
The oil of the zaccon has tlie taſte and Alen | 
| of that of ſweet almonds ; but It clarifies with 
difficulty, becauſe the method uſed to extract 
it does not diſengage it from the dregs. 
Aobſerved that the Arab women, when 
ſqueezing it out, rubbed every part of their 
bodies with it. Having aſked them the rea- 
ſon, they replied, that they found it beneficial, 
as the oil checked the exceſſive perſpiration 
occaſioned by the heat of the climate, and 
whith 'weakened: them very much. Mr. Le- 
mery deferibes' oil of xaccon as Oe 1 dif- 
mn thick cold humours. | 
Quareſmius ſays, that itintantly Ape cd 
Aeretel colics'; and adds, that he himſelf why 
Fenced this virtue in it. | 
I alſo can atteſt its healing power, as 1 was | 
witneſs to a cure which it performed on a Ve- 
netian traveller. This perſon being hurt by 
a fall from his horſe, he felt a ſevere pain in 
his breaſt, which gave him great uneaſineſs; 
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but being adviſed to rub the place affected 
with oil of zaceon, and to take ſame of it inter- 
nally, which he did, in a few days his wounds 
were baates, n the inward e were re⸗ 
moved. | 1 
There grows. in the — of 1 a 
| ſhrub known in the Hebrew language by the 
name of copher, which the Latins call cyprus. 
It is common in that iſland, and I have de- 
ſcribed it under the name of len. 
Roſe-buſhes are found alſo in the fields here, 
but of a ſpecies much inferior to thoſe ſo much 
extolled in the Bible, the flowers of which 
ſome naturaliſts pretend to have in theit cabi- 
nets. The roſe ſhrub of Jericho is a ſmall 
plant, with a buſhy root, about an inch and a | 
half in length. It has a number of tems 
which diverge from the earth: they are co- 
vered with few leaves; but it is loaded with 
flowers, which appear red when in bud, turn 
paler as they expand, and at length become 
white entirely. Theſe flowers appear to me 
to have a great reſemblance to thoſe of the 
_ elder tree; wich this difference, that they are 
entirely deſtitute of ſmell. The ſtems never 
riſe more 4 n or five inches from the 
l ee eee een + 
Aa2 7 This 
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This ſhrüb ſheds- its leaves and its- flowers 
as it withers. Its branches then bend in the 
middle; and becoming entwined with each 
other to the top, form a kind of globe. This 
happens during the great heats; but during 
moiſt and n wee —_ _ eg 

1 | 115 by 
In this c of i ignorance * ſuperſt 
tion, people do not judge with a Philoſophi- 
cal eye of the alternate ſhutting and opening 
of this plant: it appears to them to be a 
periodical miracle, which heaven operates in 
order to make known the events of this world. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring cantons 
come and examine theſe ſhrubs when they are 
about to undertake a journey, to form a alli- 
ance, to conclude any affair of importance, or 
on the birth of a ſon. If the ſtems of the plant are 
open, they do not doubt of ſucceſs; but they 
account it a bad omen to ſee them ſhut, and 
therefore renounce thely neo if it we) not 
too late. ELLE 
This plant is neither ſubject to rot nor 
to wither. It will bear to be tranſplanted; and 
_ thrives, without degenerating, in any kind of 
foil whatever. I do not know why it is called 
the roſe of Jericho, as it did not grow origi- 
| _ nally 
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nally; in that plain. I am inelined to think 
that travellers who gave it the above name, 
were ignorant that it was n from Ara» 
bia Petre. | 11 
I; obſerved in this diſtrict! ſeveral: oh 
N which appeared to be worthy of no- 
tice, on account of their utility, and the odour 
of their flowers. I collected a great number 
of them, which on my return I gave to Pr. 
Manetti. He delivered his obſervations on 
them at a public meeting of the a 
and Botanical Society of Florence. 
In a word, no, vegetable productions are 
wanting to this plain which can render it 
abundant and happy, beſides all thoſe which 
are common in Europe, it contains a webs 
number peculiar: to itſell fk 1 
Joſephus aſeribes this 9 « fnilt to the 
heat of the atmoſphere, and tlie abundance of 
water; the one . yu expand, ne 5 
other refreſnes them... 4 
Ih his plain of Jericho! is on alſo at pre- 
ſent with rich crops of wheat and barley, 
which begin to rĩpen about the end of April. 
I ſhall terminate this chapter by relating an 
hiſtorical anecdote, which I forgot to inſert in 
. * About five hundred and eighty 1 
| ne „„ 
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years before Jeſus Chriſt, the unhappy Sede- 
cias, the laſt king of Jeruſalem, ſeeing himſelf 
abandoned by his ſoldiers, thought to find an 
aſylum in the plains of Jericho: but 'Nebu- 
chodonoſor diſcovered him there, and was ſo 
barbarous as to butcher before his eyes his 
wife and his children. Sedecias was after- 
wards maya to pg ron "where _— 
in irons.” emo tor; apr) 5 + 10 
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N che 0 of the alight: f. the 0 of. 

A April, we were deſired to be ready to 
quit the plain of Jericho, that we might march 
forwards to the river Jordan; and ſoon aſter 
we ſet _ + ne order as be- 
e 5 + 10 diets nt 
This n had eb init very nk 
on account of the great number of lights car- 
ried by the horſemen which preceded and 
ſurrounded us. Theſe lights are made by 
means of iron Ro — from the 
points 
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points of lances, and in which is burnt the 
wood of the. pine, or of any other reſinous 
tree. All perſons of ae travel in chis 
manner during the nighlt. 

The plains here are interſeckel Fa ditches, - 
rivulets, and torrents, which at this ſeaſon of 
the year were dry. We found nothing worthy 
of obſervation in them but the ruins of an an 
cient church, dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tiſt. Our pious orientals bowed their heads 
as they paſſed them; and, out of reſpect for the 
memory of the ſaint, cauſed their horſes t to do, 
the ſame thing. 

An immenſe and beanie 3 ie 
before us, in which we intended to erect our 
tents. It is waſhed by the waters of the Jor- 
dan, which refreſh. it, and add greatly to; its 
fertility. -When we halted, two altars \ | 
reared in haſte, upon which the fathers of the 
Holy Land celebrated maſs. No time indeed 
could be more favourable. for prayer, The | 
firſt rays of the ſun began to gild the ſummits 
of the neighbouring mountains; the clouds 
which obſcured the heavens; had retired, 
and diſplayed to view a moſt enchanting 
horizon: but in ſeparating they ſhed upon the 
earth a > geptle dew, which ſeemed to inſinuate 

Aaq4 + 5 
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| itſelf into my veins, to-refreſh my blood; and 
eyen my thoughts, if I may be allowed the 
_ expreſſion ; and to diſpoſe my ſoul for joy and 


ſenſibility, and to inſpire it with gratitude to- 


wards the Author of Natur mee. 
But why ſhould ſuperſtition, even in thi ruſtie 
temple, be mixed with thoſe prayers which 
were addreſſed to the Almighty !- Here the 
pilgrim diſcharges his vow: his only inten- 
tion, in undertaking this ſhort journey, was 
to come and contemplate the ſacred and. mira- 
culous waters, to drink of them, and to bathe 
in them; becauſe it is ſaid that they purify 
both the ſoul and the body. The Greeks even 
imagine that people are not properly. -baptized- 
until they have plunged three times into the 
liver Jordan. Men, women, and children, 
| therefore, may be ſeen throwing themſelves 
into the water together, with an eagerneſs al- 
moſt bordering on madheſs, without thinking 
that _ offend bett Were pen ound de. 
cency. 
The det of bathing in this er is as 
ancient as the age of Eliſha, © Go,” faid 
that prophet to N. aaman, Who was afflicted 
with the leproſy, « and waſh in Jordan ſeven 


+ - 7 


44 * times, and thy fleſh thall come again unto 
w" thee, 
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< thee, nil em e lynn? 4 

obeyed; and, Þ»: 6. rewerd the Mis eee 
Fa ene . and his e nn. 
| The ee, Arabic b 
Sceriab.-: It has its ſource at the bottom of the 
Anti-Libanus, in the country called by the 
Syrians Vadettin; and is formed from the 
waters of two fountains, which are about a 
mile diſtant from each other. One of them 


lies to rhe eaſt, and is called Jr; the other, 


which is expoſed to the ſouth, is named Dan. 


We ſee, therefore, that by uniting their waters 


they have united their namesalſo, to form that 
of the river to which they give birth. K ct 


Some writers, however, have rejected this 


etymology, as falſe and abſurd; ſupporting 
their opinion on the authority of two-or three 
ancient authors, who make the e to flow 
from the fountain of Paneades, .. 

In this they are both right and wrong, They 
are deceived by the change of a name; for the 
fountain of Paneades is the ſame as that of 
Dan, as appears by the following paſſage in 
William of Tyre: The ſpring Dan was thus 
called from an ancient city in the neigh+ 


4 hourhood ; and afterwards named Paneades, 
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from another n. built in the place ag the 
<«< former.” 94 67 2 3 1 2 745 


An antiquarian e eee 5 
tations; but a traveller en to indulge 
in ſcientific digreſſions. eee 
Ihe confluence of the two oak 1s. Good 
near the ancient city of Cæſarea Philippi, which 
is at preſent only a large village, inhabited by 
the Druſes, and called Belin ee... 
Ihe river begins its courſe: between the eaſt 
and the ſouth; and aſter running ſeven aniles 
falls into the lake Samochon or damen 
ſent called Hulet · Panias. 449390 nett 
This lake is fix miles in length, Fs north 
to ſouth; and may be about four in ſhręadth 
from eaſt to weſt. Abundant in water during 
winter, it is almoſt dry in ſummer, and leaves 
its muddy blackiſh bottom expoſed to view. 
Its banks are covered with reeds and bulruſhes; 
and in the neighbourhood ariſe a number of 
fruit trees, forming a kind of foreſt, to which 
travellers would retire: for the ſake of its cool 
ſhade, had not ferocious animals, ſuch; as the 
tiger, made it their uſual. haunt. The Jordan 
iſſues from this lake, augmented: by part of its 
waters; flows through the plain; and, two miles 
Waden, paſſes under a Rong bridge, called by 
on 


the Arabs Gifjaccub, that is to ſay, Jatsb's 
bridge. This bridge is ſixty cubits in length, 


and only ten in breadth, It confiſts of three 


arches, which appeared to me to be ex- 
ceedingly well conſtructed: The inhabitants 
have a great veneration for it, becauſe they 
ſay that the Patriarch Jacob croſſed it when 


he fed from _ ieee gen e "0 his brother 


Eſau. 4 75 e 5 

We me in William of Tyre;that this bridge 
ſerved alſo as a bulwark to Baldwin IV. againſt 
the Saracen armies, and that this prince cauſed 


a citadel to be neee on a neighbouring 


hill. 1 airitg: ; e es 
The FROM follows! as: fins" direction be- 


tween Tracontis and Galilee; as far as the Take” 
of Tiberias, near the ancient Corazan and Ca- 


pernaum, with which it mixes its waters? © ': 

When it iſſues from this lake, which it 
croſſes for the ſpace of eighteen miles, it takes 
the name of Jordan Major. It advances then 
towards the fouth ; divides Perea from Samaria, 
the plains of the Moabites from Judea; and 


receives in its paſſage ſeveral rivers, rivulets, 


and ſtreams, ſuch as the Jacob, which has i its 
ſource in the mountains of Arabia; the Dibon, 

ſo called from a city of the Ammorites, near 
which 
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which it ariſes; the Jazer, that iſſues from a 
rock where there was a city of the ſame name, 
poſſeſſed by the tribe of Gad; and the Carith, 
a a conſiderable brook, celebrated, according to 
the ſcriptures, for the retreat of the prophet 
Elijah, who was here fed by ravens. After 
being augmented by all theſe ſtreams, ! which 
water the beautiful plains of Avlona, in a courſe 
of ſixty-five miles, from the lake of Tiberias, 
the Jordan throws itſelf into the Dead Sea. 
This river may be, in general, about tlürty- 
five cubits in breadth; but when the ſnow is 
thawed, or during the rainy ſeaſon, its waters 
increaſe, overflow its banks, extend to the 
diſtance of more than four miles, and, on ac - 
count of the inequality of the ground, are di- 
vided ſometimes into two or ere ee en. 
It is about fix cubits in depth. N 
It is ſo rapid, at all times, chit thi aden 
ſwimmer cannot eroſs it; and I am of opinion 
chat it would even be dangerous to croſs it in 
a boat, unleſs one had the mantle of Eliſha v. 
Its waters are always muddy; but when taken 
from the river, and put into any kind of veſſel, 
they immediately GUAN kaving at the bottom 


pee oft xg 
| * See the ſecond book of Kings chap. ii. ver, 17 
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2 black ſediment, mixed with bituminous par- 
ticles. Theſe waters however are fiveet, 1 
not ſoon corrupt, and abound with fiſh. 

- Both ſides of the Jordan are bordered "M a 


foreſt of tufted trees, which grow ſo cloſely in 


ſome parts, that they are impenetrable to the 
rays of the ſun. This foreſt, like that in the 
neighbourhood of lake Samochon, is the re- 


treat of tigers, which ſometimes carry deſola- 


tion to the ſurrounding country, I was told 
that there were a great many lions here; but I 
am convinced that this is a miſtake. It is true 
that they abounded here in the time of the 
prophet Jeremiah, who compares the enemies 
of Jeruſalem to ferocious lions driven from 
their dens by the inundations of the Jordan; 
but there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that. they 
have ſince retired to ſome places more com- 
modious for them. . 


Theſe foreſts are peopled alſo with bitds of 


every kind, and particularly nightingales, whoſe 
melodious ſtrains delight the ear, and make 


you almoſt forget the 1 fs or A en . 


the river. 

The Jordan ſerved, in ſome Gli to add 
to the triumph of Titus. A triumphal arch 
mis be ſtill ſeen at ROO upon which this 

river 
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river is ad under the 3 of an old 
man leaning upon. an urn, and ig his 
hands to the chains of the conqueror. 
We find, in the annals of Florence, chat 
POET of Medicis, grand duke of Tuſeany, 
Was baptized with the water of the Jordan, 
which Albert Bolognetti, the nuncio, cauſed 
ſome merchants to bring on purpoſe, 28 if . 
had been endued with any ſuperior virtue: but 
ſuch, was the ſuperſtition of the times, that | 
people belieyed that the ſtains of original ſin 
were better waſhed away by that water than 
by any other. It is aſtoniſhing therefore that 
the nobility, who at that period imagined they 
were much ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, 
did not think of cauſing themſelves to be bap- 
tized, with this privileged water, which would 
have imprinted on them at their birth 9 re- 
markable a diſtinction. | 
After the caravan had afar their rel 


r 
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to return to 5 . 141 

I was very Slad to fave this e Fof 
* the ruins of the church of St. John 
the Baptiſt, which I only ſaw before in paſſing. 
Three naves of this church, which, deſerves 


the attention of every man of taſte, are ſtill 
entire, 


* — 


entire, and ſeem to be admirably well propor- 
tioned. The materials of which they are con- 


ſtructed are valuable, and the pilaſters are ; 
wrought with great delicacy. On a gallery 


which time has ſpared, there are ſome medal- 

lions that may be conſidered as maſter-pieces 

of ſculpture. In a word, I am of opinion that 

the moſt ſkilful artiſt would not regret paſſing 

a few hours here, to ſtudy thee ruins. 
Contiguous to this church therewas formerly 
a monaſtery, founded by St. Helen, and con- 

ſiderably augmented by the emperor Juſtinian. 


It was to this religious aſylum that a courte- 
zany known under the name of the Egyptian 


Mary, came, after her converſion, to acquire a 
knowledge in the faith; and afterwards went to 
the abbẽ Zoſimus, who treated this young pe- 


nitent with great kindneſs, and for the good 


of her ſoul conducted her into a deſart, where 
ſhe lived forty years under his direction. f 
The pious cohort again arrived i in the plain 


of Jericho, where it was determined we ſhould 


remüfr a 146 9 5 
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DESCR IPTION | or THE. DEAD rA. ; 
HAVE already ſaid, that the governor of 
Jeruſalem is obliged to defray the expences 
of caravans, on their paying a certain ſum per 
bead before their departure. He is, how- 
ever, not aſhamed to exact from pilgrims who 
are deſirous of going to view remarkable places 
on this coaſt, an arbitrary ſum, according to 
circumſtances. This tyranny is no doubt de- 
teſtable; but there is no remedy. When peo- 
ple viſit a country of ſlaves, they muſt ſubmit, 
in ſome inſtances, to the laws of force and 
avarice. 
"Two Europeans having aſked me to accom- 
pany them as far as the ſiores of the Dead 
Sea, we made an agreement with the gover- 
nor, who gave us an eſcort of four men to 
defend us during our journey, ; 
After travelling three miles led the 
. fouth, we arrived at a church half i in ruins, 
which the piety of the faithful, i in the early 
ages, dedicated to St. Jerome, in remembrance | 


of 
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of the days of penitetice and ſolitude which he 
ſpent in that place. Divine ſervice was per- 
formed it it by Cenobites, who, after the ex- 
ample of their patroii, lived upon herbs, ati 
employed their whole time ifi bontemplation 
and religious exerciſes. ' The monks and their 
convent have, however, been ng fince buried 
under the earth.**/ 

What — the church ſtaltety's dna 
the attention of the traveller. If we can bes 
lieve ſome modern writers, paintings, pretty 
well executed, were ſeen here in their time; 
repreſenting all the religious actions of St. 
Jerom; ſueh as his retirement from the world; 
the victory which he gained over the fleſh; 
| his ardent zeal for the propagation of the faith; 
and the numerous combats in which he overs . 
came all thoſe who difſented from his vo 
nions. 

If theſe puh gs, as has bern aud, 
worthy of a better fate, why has no attempt | 
been made to diſcover them atidſt theſe ruins, 
In order that they might be tranſported to the 
monaſtery of the fathers of the Holy Land? 
This might have been eaſily done by father 

| Nean, a Jetult, vi who! in 1674 accompanied M. 
Vor- H. 56 Bb r De 


* 
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De- Nointel the French ambeſlagors ee 
One thing aſtoniſhed. 8 * * 
theſe paintings; which was, that no ſaints of 
the Latin church were to be found in them, 
except St. Sylveſter the pope; and he even was 
dreſſed after the Greek manner. But might 
we not reply to father N eau, that in the 
churches of his order no ſaints were found 
but Jeſuits; and that, both in the eaſt and the 
welt, . each order gave the proference. to their 
brethren? ; {1:11 N 2 5 7x n 
An Englim traveller, ny Made ybo 
travelled to the Levant in 1697, ſpeaks. bighly 
alſo. of, theſe, paintings, one of which, repre- 
ſented the Lord's ſupper. Having advanced 
three miles farther. without ſeeing the leaſt 
traces of anꝝ habitations, we found our vie- 
loſt in an immenſe, plain, which required no- 
thing to render it productive but the hand of 
tbe labourer. It is watered by ſeveral rivu- | 
lets, ſome of which flow along with a hoarſe 
murmuring noiſe; while others glide on gently, 
and uniting all in the ſame. channel, take the 
name of the Dead Sea. Wb Cour tant F 
„This name is of m modern; date, for the 22 
cients called it the Lake of er the Se 


25 | 
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of Sodom. the Salt dea, the Lake of Sirbon'; and 
in our days the Arabs name it hem nh 2 
that is to ſay, the Sea of Lot. 5 
The hiſtorian Joſephus, its FOE this x 
lake to be meaſured,” found that it was' five 
hundred and eighty furlongs in length; and an 
hundred and fifty in breadth, which may make 
ſeventy-two and a half Italian miles one way, 
and eighteen and three quarters the other? 
It is a hundred and eighty miles im Grturtt“ 
ference. The lofty mountains of the ancient 
country of the Moabites ſurround it on the 
eaſtern ſide, and diſcharge into it the waters 
of the Arnon and the Zaret, which fall down 
their ſides in long cal es. It is bounded 
on the weſt and ſouth by high mountains alſo; 
ſome of which, compoſed of blackiſh röck, 
ſerve as barriers to the vaſt deſarts of Juilta'; 
and the reſt, clothed with verdant groves, form 
a part of Idumel. It ib Bkewife 6n'the wit 
that the brook Kedron falls into this lake; The 
northern fide is entirely open, and ſhews the 
delightful plains of Avlona, which; as I have 
ſaid, bring as a tribute to the Dead Sea the 
rapid waters of the Jordan. , e 
We are informed that this 4 baſon 5 
covered formerly wi Fruit trees, and abundant | 
"MON | crops, 


— 
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crops, and that from the boſom of the earth, 
buried under its waters, aroſe the ſuperb cities 
of Sodom, Gomorra, Adam,; Seboim, and 
Segor; all rendered illuſtrious by the preſence 
of a king. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
univerſe which is "wot" d _ Wepa x 
| and changes. 9 0 
Bene weiden tive aſſertod, that Prop re- 
unf ate cities may ſtill be 
ſeen, when the waters | are low and limpid. 
Some ſay, alſo, that they obſerved fragments 
of column, together with their chapiters. 
Their imagination, however, muſt either have 
deceived them, or, ſince they viſited i it, this ſea 
muſt have Experienced ſome new ſhocks ; for 
I could'perceive nothing of the Uke kind, not- 
withſtanding all my reſearches. A capuchin 
father imagined likewHe that he perceiyed on 
the banks of this lake the moſt ſtriking effects 
af the divine malediction. In one place he 
found ttares O, fire; in another -ciaders and 
aſhes; and every where around the fields dry 
and purched. He even thought that be could 
diſtinguiſh a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur. / As for 
me, I was affected in a quite different manner ; 
for nothing in this place gave me the leaſt idea 


of the deſolation ſpoken. of in che Bible. The 
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air is pure, the fields are extremely vgr dant, and 
my eye was delighted with che limpidneſs of 
the water, which fell in ſheets from the ſum- 
mits of the mountains. The ſtexility:to;which 
part of theſe plains was condemned from the 
creation of the world, renders the contraſt 
produced by the fertile appearance of Avlona 
much more agreeable. But how comes it that 
two travellers ſhould differ ſo much 1 in their 
ideas? It is becauſe a capuchin carries every 
where along with him the five ſenſes of the 
faith, while I am e with thoſ only of 
natUrFes {7 
ith ltr. e. 10 9 a ee ; 
non, which has engaged the attention of many 
others as well as of myſelf. This vaſt baſon, 
which. is continually receiving the waters of 
different torrents, rivulets, and ſtreams, has no 
viſible outlet. Do its waters, therefore, diſ 
charge themſelves by ſubterranean pallages 
into the Mediterranean or Red Sea, as is pre- 
tended; or muſt we adopt the « opinion of Ara- 
bian - philoſophers, ho conelude, and not 
without ſome foundatior ef they age diſſi- 
Pated by evaporatie ))) 14s 21 
The water of this lake * Hem and sy 
but: eee N y falt. Ne, Kat of 
3 
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fiſh are produced in it; and- thoſe/even Abich 
are ſometimes carried thither by the ene 
of the Jordan, inftantly die.. | 
It is faid alſo that this water has bene 
force, which makes men and animals float on 
y You ſurface; and Joſephus relates an experiment 
Which was' made on 1 this ſubject IO em- 
peror CA 
g Having cauſed the feet and hands,“ an. 
he, of ſorne of his flaves to be tied, he or- 
'& dered them to be thrown, in his preſence, 
into the deepeſt part of the ſea. None of 
* them ſunk to the bottom; and they all re- 
% mained on the ſurface until it pleaſed the 
prince to give wo n their "ny wp 
out again.” 
This is ne of thoſe” biftorica Iyes which 
wy ſo often to be met with in Joſephus. It 
is very true, that the water of the Dead Sea 
is favourable to ſwimmers ; - but people, if they 
cannot ſwim, uw be Greene I 
Inns 12 ob GRP OP BLEND PAD un! 
No platits of any kind Pow an e 
The bottom of it is black, thick, and fetid; and 
- the earth in the neighbourhood! is of dhe ſame 
Sen arid as inffanmablelas ak 


© Pratickes of trees; _ fall into it; become 
£44 1 petrified 
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petrified in a little time by the force of 'the 
alt which adheres to them, and penetrates to 
the very pith of the wood. Some of theſe 
petrified branches, of which the carloup are 
fond, may be procured at Jeruſalem. _ 5 
It bas been ſaid that the approachof this 

_ Pew was mortal to birds; yet it is frequented 
by abundance of the feathered tribe, and par- 
ticularly, by ſwallows, which with their light 
enen ee c uf ſport on its 
en T9 Tart; bah 
.Owrertala Gel the year, this. ſea, is co. 
adi with a black thick fog, which does not 
extend farther than its ſhores; but, hen the 
rays of the ſun acquire mee ſoon 198 0 
* body of vapou s. 
The Dead Sea produces a kind of kirgatien, 
called the Jewiſh, which may be found float- 
ing on the water like large lumps. of earth, 
and which, being driven by the winds to the 


eaſtern and weſtern ſhores, adheres to them. 
It is then collected by the Arabs, and divided be- 


tween them and the baſhaw of Damaſcus, who 
purchaſes their ſhare of it for ſome pieces of. 
money, or ſuch ſtufls/as they uſe. for clothing. 
This bitumen ig a fulphureous, ſubſtance, 
. . with ſalt, which is gradually condenſed 
B b 4 | by 


2 : 
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bx che heat of the ſun. It. i; as brittle as black 
Pitch, to which it has 2 great eſemhlance. Je 
is combuſtible ; and exhales, While n 
firong and penetrating ſmell. +1 had 
The ancient Arabs uſed. it for Sa 'over 
the bottoms of their veſſels, and the Egyptians 
| for embalming the bodies of their dead, as being 
the Propereſt ingredient 0 mee 
uncerrupted. 

It. has alſo the virtue. 1 fois — 
being deſtroyed by inſects; but, when uſed for 
this purpoſe, it is neceſſary. to dilute, it in oil, 
10 then to rub the.trunk and branches with 
it. The natives give this -bitpman. f name 
of /a {7104 „, 10 1 Ai tht 7 EE” 

Atthe diſtance gf Fain eh s from G ore 
between the weſt and the ſouth, there are ſe- 
veral wells, or rather pits, en contain bituy 
men alſo, put of an., oily nature. In order to 
make it acquire a conſiſtence, it muſt be 
pounded, with, Galt, and, expoſed ſome; days in 
the ſun. As theſe Pits are near the lake. and 
are ſurroynded by graſs. and weeds, which con- 
ceal them from view, it would be. dongerave. to 
approach them, did not, pyramids erected on 
the borders of them Tas Vari Rt of 
f ase. | „ i rain tin eee 


1 ” L 
* * —* 
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8 In the ſame quarter there are found ſeveral 
ſiprings of warm water, like thoſe of Ammaus, 
which I n when ng the n = 
Tiberias. A berolen, 

On the a ee FOE are 1 natural 
falt pits, which produce a very white ſalt, uſed 
by the Arabs and the inhabitants of Jeruſalem 
for ſeaſoning their proviſions. Near theſe 
ariſes a mountain of ſalt, which has the hard- 
neſs and conſiſtence of ſtone; but which, when 
cleaned and n is not e in ahr 
to the former. 

I was ſhewn a ee il. formed maſk of 
ade ſaid to be the pillar of ſalt into which 
the too curious wife of Lot was converted. It 
has not the leaſt reſemblance to a woman; but 
I'wastold/that God, in order to'puniſh her diſ- 
obedience the more, deprived her, in this me- 
tamorphoſis, of every trace of the human 
figure. I am tempted to laugh when-I think 
of this pretended ſtatue, and the ſcientific diſa 
cuſſions of which it has been the ſubject. No 
perſos could point out to me, in the neigh- 
bourhood, that ſpecies of fruit called the apples · 
of Sodom; which being freſh, and d of abeautiful | 
colour in Wer is into duſt as ou as 
7 were touched. zH 2:3 07 TI I 

The 


2 
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The mountains near this lake produce a 
kind of black ſtone, which is as tender as alas 
baſter, and, when poliſhed, - aſſumes a 5 moſt 
| deautiful luſtre. It is employed for paving 
churches, moſques, and. other public buildings. 
Before it is cut, it conveys to the fingers, hen 
touched, a fœtid and diſagreeable ſmell, which 
it loſes when poliſhed. - At Bethlehem. a kind 
of bracelets are made of it, which thoſe who at- 
tend ſick people wear on their arms, pretend 
; ing that the ſmell.of this ſtone is a ſure pref 
ative againſt epidemical diſtempers. N 2G 
This ſtone ts combuſtible, and may de- ſub- 
| Bituted for coal. In the Arabic Eee * 


called miſſa. N TR (43, _ 
„The Mabometans near this place RA 4 
ſmall chapel, which is dedicated to Moſes. It 
is called Moſada, and they believe chat ia 
Jewiſh legiſlator was buried here. 
_ ,. Pliny makes mention of a citadel: of the ſame 
name, W on a ONIONS near. ao! Dea 
Sea. Ft „% ef: dare 
All this titan on ahh Gade af the lake is 
inhabited by the Bedouin eee ” 
moft always engaged in wa. 
Aſter having ſurveyed, gyery e — 


be notice in this ſpot, we rejoined the:earavan. 
CH hs P. 
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; RETURN, To JERUSALEM. dani. 


9 2 departed from the plain of Jericho 
VV with the ſound of drums, and of vari- 
ous muſical inſtruments. Our vanguard con- 
ducted us back by a ſhorter, though extremely 

dangerous road; and we were obliged to'crofs 
mountains, where we found no paſſage but a 
very narrow path, full of Rones and ſplinters 
of rock, and ſituated between two drea eadful 
abyſſes. n Be e at 480 
' Having deſcended from UWeſdriguikalis we 
arrived at the inn of the Samaritan, where tlie 
caravan ſtopped, in order that we might re- 
freſh ourſelves with coffee.” I obſerved nothing 
remarkable in theſe uncultivated and ſolitary 
plains, which the eye beholds only with pain, 
becauſe it petceives' neirher TONE, foliage, 
nor rivulets, to refreſſ it. 

When we arrived at the Mount of Olives, 
I quitted the main body of the caravan, in 
order to vie w & very eurious grotto, which the 
fathers of the Holy Land have converted into 
a a chutch, here they celebrate wy 8 


n. Ny 29 rect eit 
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When we quitted this chapel, we haſtened 
to rejoin thoſe who preteded* us; and having 
arrived at Jeruſalem, the People c came to com- 
pliment us at the gates on our happy j journey; 


from which, according to their opinion, we h: 
“ reaſon e * 
| * e 2 { 8 23 tx; 1713 17 3 II tt 0 
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T Shall not deſcribe all that ſeries of religious 
ceremonies which occupied the reſt, of 
baten week. A recital of them might per- 
haps prove highly edifying to pious ſouls; but 
could. afford. little ſatisfaction to thoſe. Who 
read travels for inſtruction and amuſement. 
There is one ſuperſtitious practice, how- 
ever, uſed by the ſchiſmatic Greeks, which is 
ſo ſingular, that it cannot fail of f giving, a no- 
mentary entertainment. 0 N r 


This. ſeQ, deluded by their priefts, Kncerely 


believe that God, annually perfo rms a. 9 
in order to ſend them ſacred fix * Th. man 

ner in which they prepare to receĩ de it, is, as 
— follows; : A great crowd aſſemble i in the chuxch 
of the Reſurrection, : together with People who 
| Is en. of every kind. A thoulang dif- 


ferent 
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ferent voices are then heard., all at once ; ang 
the whole company, beginning to run round 
the chapel of the Sepulchre, they preſs againſt 
each other in ſuch a manner, that many of them 
are thrown down and trod under foot. There 
are ſome, who butt at each other like;rams, and 
ſtruggle with the greateſt, violence. A dozen 
gollected together may be ſeen challenging 
each other to a combat with their fiſts. Some 
traverſe the church, riding on each other's 
ſhoulders; others are dragged along the pave- 

ment by the feet; ſeveral, reſting their bodigg 
on their heads and hands, agitate their legs ih 
the air, or turn round with the velocity of a 
wheel; while others, uniting together, form 
pyramids, which tumble don, and often oc - 
caſion contuſions and dangerous wounds to 
the actors of: this ſtrange farce. In the midſt 
of chis mad diſorder, the arches of the church 
continually reſound with the exclamation, 
huia, buia; Which ſigniſies, * the Arabic lan · 
guage, Here he is] here he is! it is he himſelf! 1 
Theſe extravagances are continued for four 
hours, and are only a prelude to rr which 
are to take place the next day. 2 67; 
It is quftomary for the governor. 7 
leon to be preſent at this. ſmgular ſane, A 
_— is 2 far him in the gallery ſet 


F apart 
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apart for ſpectators, where he admits, together 
with his courtiers, all European travellers, 
On this occaſion, the other oriental Chris. 
tians, who have ſeparated from the Romiſh 
church, may be ſeen amidſt the Greek ſchiſ- 
matics. In their hands they hold wax taperz, 
painted of different colours, in order to kindle 
them at the facred fire which 1 is about to de- 
ſcend. e ee 1559 | 
A ſtrict ſearch” is in the mean time made 
throughout every part of the church; and all 
the lamps are extinguiſhed, to prevent the 
doubts and on grey of eee miſ⸗ 


7 94 TH 3 3 


creants. ; 
The Cophts, the Grecks, enen 5 


and the Syrians, walk in proceſſion together: 
and with no leſs noiſe and tumult than is ob- 
ſerved during the preceding ceremonies. When 
this is finiſhed, the biſhop of the Greeks, and 
the patriarch of the Armenians, enter the chapel 
of the Sepulehre, the doors of which they care- 
fully ſhut, and place a guard of euern at _— 
to pes the people at a diſtance. 
The loud cries, ü eee 
extravagances, are then repeated to fuch a de: 
gree, that the janiflaries ate n to clieck 


the confuſion with their ticks. | Jad 
At length the two lateral doors of the chapel 
| are 


4 
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are opened together; and the ſacred fre is ſcen 
ſhining in the hands of the two een who 
pony it to the people. vil 2 AO 
Their hearts are chen es with ould 
they haſten to light their tapers ;  ſhew' them 
to the ſpectators in the gallery, exclaiming, a 
miracle | a miracle! and each congratulates 
the other, on being once more thought worth 
of divine favour. They embrace one anothet 
with great affection; ſhed tears of joy, and by 
every poſſible demonſtration endeavour to ex: 
preſs their gratitude towards Heaven. Some 
carry their folly ſo far as to burn their fleſſi 
by extinguiſhing a taper againſt their breaſt, 
to ſanctify more efficaciouſly, as they ſay; their 
hearts, their minds, and their ſouls. A ſecond 
proceſſion is afterwards made, by way ef re- 
turning thanks; and each retires to his home. 
We find therefore that here, as well as 
elſewhere, the prieſts ſport with the credulity 
of the people; but J have no occaſion to ex- 
plain their motive. It may be readily gueſſed 
that, if they were not well paid, they would 
not who Ag the froudls- to 3 
miracle. Nen rtf FIT2 1 
The governor ne allo confderable ady 
vantage | from this nnen — in 
aH 925 to 2109b z ion 
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ſion which he grants for the performance of 
the ceremony, brings him- more than all his 
otherrevenues; becauſe it draws to Jeruſalem 
Greek and Armenian A een from ! 
part of the Levant. 4 

To double the uſual dum the vein 
diet pretend to be ineredulous, and requeſt to 
be admitted into MR, where tho n 
fire deſcendds. | 
The patriarch, who — what this 
means, gives notice to the richeſt people of the 
ſect, who do not heſitate to ſubmit to an impo- 
ſition, in order to purchaſe the governor's faith. 
The reaſon given by theprieſts for refuſing 
to admit the governor is, that Heaven would 
not conſent to perform a: N In 1 8 _ 
ſence: of an unbelieve. 

It is neceſſary alſo to bribe 0 janiflaries to 
be filent ; for, as they ate poſted on guard near 
the doors of the chapel, they can eaſily. diſtin- 
2 the ſound of a flint and ny” and py 
12 ſmell of ſulphur. . 11 17 

The two prieſts ee once arp 
| Werder accident. At the moment when the 
doors were opened, the crowd, preſſing for- 
wards too eagerly to obtain the ſacred fire, 


overturned the two wax candles, which were 
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both extinguiſhed together. A ready exeuſe, 
however, extricated them from their embar- 
raſſment. Heaven,” cried they, does not 
hear us, propter mulieres nme in fa 
templo tunc exiſtentes. 

Having aſked ſeveral Greeks to tell me the 
reaſon of that violent running which precedes 
the arrival of the facred fire, I received differ- 
ent anſwers. One told me that it wasto engage 
the attention of heaven, which is attracted 
only by prayers accompanied with noiſe. It 
is, ſaid another, to warm the place from which 
the ſacred fire is to iſſue. We imitate, obſerv- 
ed the greater part of them, the cuſtom of our 
fathers, who have taught us to put unlimited 
confidence in our prieſts, as the repreſentatives 
of the true God. From this I plainly pereeiv- 
ed that the Greeks are ſo i ignorant, as not to 
know whether the pretended ſacred fire comes 
from heaven or from the earth. 42 

[ likewife interrogated the moſt enkghtenef 

of this ſect; who told me, with a good deal of 
addreſs, that it does not belong to man to at- 
tempt to explain miracle. 

If we believe the Greek prieſts, this divine 
favour, of which no doubt can be entertained, 
is a ſtriking proof of the excellence of their com- 

VorL. II. Ce: munion. 
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munion. But might we not object to the 
Greeks, that the Armenians and the Cophts, 
whom they treat as heretics, participate in the 


ſame advantage? Inveterate enemies to each 


other, the miniſters of theſe three ſeQs unite, 


— 


in appearance, at the ceremony of the ſacred 
fire. This momentary reconciliation is pro- 


duced by the general intereſt of all: if ſepa · 


rate, they would each be obliged to pay to 
the governor, for permiſſion to perform the 
ceremony, a ſum as great as that . they 
give in conjunction. 

Theſe prieſts earry their deception. ſo far, 
as to endeavour. to perſuade the people that 
the ſacred fire does not burn thoſe whio are in 
a ſtate of grace. They rub their hands, there- 


fore, with a kind of liquid, which ſecures them 


from being burnt on the firſt approach of fire, 


and by theſe means ſuſtain no injury from 
touching the flame of the tapers. Their pro- 
ſelytes are very fond of following their exam 


ple; but, as they are not acquainted with the 
receipt, they often ſcorch their fingers and 
their faces: the conſequence is, that, as the 
prieſts appear to enjoy the. grace of God ex- 


_ cluſively, they are more. reſpeQed, and. better 


aid. . 
* The 
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The privilege of producin g and diftributs 


ing the ſacred fire, belonged formerly to the 


Armenians only; but the Greeks made ſuchy 


conſiderable offers to the governor, that they 
were permitted to join with the Armenians. / 
The ſum which each of the miniſters gains 
by this annual miracle, is eſtimated at five 


hundred ſequins. The people diſpute with 


one another for the honour of lighting the finſt. 


taper; but it nn falls ee of th 


richeſt, Ys inen 
It is not preciſely knows riaphas period 
this ceremony began to be praiſed. We 


find only that mention is made of it in the 


Eccleſiaſtical Annals of Baronius; and the fol- 
lowing are the words which he puts into the 
mouth of Urban I. who engaged the people to 
a to conquer the Holy Land. It was 

in this place that Chriſt died for us; it is 


&© here that he Was buried; it is here that, 


in remembrance of his paſſion, he cauſes a 


« divine fire to deſcend on his tomb, by which 


dall the extinguiſhed lamps are ſoon lighted. 


" " you then ſuffer the infidels to remain 


in poſſeſſion of this miraculous treaſure?” I 


am aſtoniſhed how a Pope could believe that : 
inſidels obtained from heaven the favour of a 


miracle, 8 
| „ C HAP. 
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:: © a AP. XXVIIL 


oF THE PRESENT STATE OP THE nr 
8 A | 


A VI N G ſeveral times ben of the 
LI ichifmatic Greeks, it may not be im- 
proper if I here, deſcribe the preſent ſtate of 
their hierarchy. The Greek church is divid- 
ed into four patriarchates ; one of which is at 
Conſtantinople, the ſecond at Antioch, the 
third-at Jeruſalem, and the fourth at Alexan- 
dria. Though theſe four fees are thought in- 
dependent. one of the other, that of Conſtan- 
tinople is eonfidered as the principal, becauſe 
it is under the eyes of the Ottoman court. 
The inveſtiture of it is generally given by 
the Grand Signior, or his vizir; and notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Greeks acknowledge it. One 
may readily gueſs that people do not pretend to 
this dignity in virtue of the paſtoral character. 
It is fold to the higheſt bidder ; and he even, 
when he gets poſſeſſion, is not ſure of retain- 
ing it long, if he cannot find means to give 
conſiderable preſents to government. To be 


able to do this, he draws as much as he poſſi- 
85 * bly 
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bly can from the clergy and people belonging 
to his juriſdiction : but, as he has no right to 
make any demand, he is obliged to have re- 
courſe to mildneſs, perſuaſion, and addreſs, to 
gain their affection; which is a very difficult 
thing, on account of the rivalſhip he often ex- 
periences from the archbiſhops, and other dig- 
nitaries of his clergy. 
While ſatisfying miniſterial avarice, the 


pontiff endeavours alſo to ſave a capital, which 


may enable him, in caſe of being difgraced, to 
continue a life of eaſe, indolence, and tran- 
quillity. | 

The three other ſees of the provinces are 


conferred, or rather ſold, in the like manner, 


for the benefit of the baſhaws. | 


The ſecond rank in the hierarchy i is Occu- 


pied by the archbiſhops and biſhops, under 
the inſpection of their reſpective patriarchs. 
I muſt, however, except that of Nicoſia, in 
the iſland of Cyprus, which depends upon 
none of them, and enjoys the honours and pre- 
rogatives of the patriarchate. Though careleſs 
reſpecting religion, and even diſſolute in pri- 
vate life, theſe prelates require that thoſe who 
either write or ſpeak to them, ſhould give 
them the titles of Your Holinels, and Your 

Les hleſſed - 
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Bleſſedneſs. The firſt belongs to > patriarch, 
ROT the ſecond to biſuopss. | 
They cannot, however, be reproached "__ 
neglecting their dioceſes. They all begin their 
Viſitations on Twelfth-day, and do not dif- 
dain to enter even the pooreſt cottages. Ho 
noble theſe viſits would be, did they not pro- 
ceed from intereſted motives ! The pontiff, in 
the name of heaven, draws from the unhappy 
peaſant all his money, and leaves him nothing 
but an uſeleſs benediQion. For this reaſon, 
| while the people in the greater part of the 
countries of Europe complain that they ne- 
ver ſee their biſhops, the inhabitants here la- 
| mg: that they ſee them too ofte. 
From time immemorial, the religious orders 
of St. Baſil, St. Elias, and St. Marcel, have 
enjoyed the excluſive privilege of furniſhing 
patriarchs and biſhops. It is probable that, 
being richer than the fecular prieſts, they pay 
better for the favour of the miniſtry. | 
Theſe monks take the ſame vows of chaſtity, 
poverty, obedience, and faſting, as thoſe of 
'Europe. They are forbidden by their regu- 
lations to fay maſs; but, in order' to become 
pontiffs, they forget this prohibition : and I. 
could eaſily ſee that they paid as little atten 
tion to their other vows. 


1 muſt 
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I muſt, however, do them the juſtice to ſay 
that their whole lives are not ſpent in contem- 
plative idleneſs. They cultivate their own 
lands, and exerciſe uſeful callings. + 

Confined to the moſt rigorous faſting, they 


live on pulſe; and never eat fiſh but on days 


of great ſolemnity. One may readily gueſs that 
this auſtere life is not followed by their chiefs. 

The latter are known by the title of ;gume- 
nos, which anſwers to that of abbé. They 
cannot be removed from their offices, and are 
conſequently deſpots and tyrants. 


27 


I obſerved, in the courſe of my travels, that 
cloiſteral- deſpotiſm was always modelled ac- 


cording to that kind of government by which 
the country was ruled. It ſeems to be natural 
for thoſe in authority to endeavour to render 
their fellow-creatures ſubſervient. When the 
minds of the public are on their guard againſt 


uſurpation, the ſubaltern chief, after the ex- 
ample of the ſupreme chief, muſt employ mo-—- 


deration and addreſs, which alone can preſerve 
his authority : but when the opinion is once 
ſubdued by prejudice, and when the ſtrength 
of all yields to the intereſt of one, the man 
who commands, diſdains to uſe perſuaſion, 
which would humble his pride; and he be- 
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comes rigid, ſevere, and 8 The 
ſubaltern chief imitates his example; and ren- 
ders his yoke ſo much the more inſupportable 
in the cloiſter, by living familiarly with thoſe 
who are ſubordinate to him. For this reaſon, 
a monk here, more than elſewhere, becomes 
a victim to his raſh vows, 
I The firſt order among the Greeks, nth; 
upon thoſe who devote themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of the church, is that of reader, called 
anagnoſtis; the only duty of which is to read 
the ſacred ſcriptures to the people on feſtivals. 
The next order is that of the gſaltis, or 
chanters, which conducts eee to the 
deaconſhip and ſub-deaconſnip. . 
When one is admitted into Ds ſecond Or- 
der, he is permitted to marry ; but only once, 
as I have already ſaid in the ninth chapter of 
this volume. The candidate muſt chooſe for 
his ſpouſe a chaſte, beautiful virgin; and the 
reaſon which the Greek canons give for this is, 
that a miniſter who correſponds with the an- 
gels, ought not to. profane his fleſh. with vice 
and uglineſs, The candidate has not the ſole 
right of judging of theſe three points: he is 
obliged to conduct his young ſweetheart to 


the r of the dioceſe, and to aſk him in a 
| humble 


mt 
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humble manner if ſhe appears to be chaſte, 
beautiful, and a virgin. When the prelats 
really thinks ber ſo, he, ſmiles, Kiſſes her 
check, and gives her his benediction. On 
the contrary, when he finds her diſagreeable, 
his Bleſſedneſs ſays to the candidate, Return 
to the Holy Ghoſt, and beg that it may en- 
| cc lighten thee... 
A married prieſt 3 18 forbidden w enter 7 
bed of his ſpouſe the evening before he ad- 
miniſters the ſacrament; and the wife is for- 
bidden to appear in church without a veil, leſt 
the ſight of her charms ſhould divert the at- 
tention of her huſband from his duty, 
_ Patriarchs and biſhops nominate to four 
important offices, which they are obliged to 
confer on ſecular prieſts, | The firſt is that of 
the iconomos, Or vicar z, the ſecond, that of the 
ſachellarios, or treaſurer ;, the third that of the 
kartofilachz, or keeper of the archives ; andthe 
laſt, which is alſo the moſt honourable, is that of 
the proto-papas, or high prieſt. Beſides theſe, 
there are alſo, in the Greek church, the ſchevo- 
filaches, or facriſtans ; ; the colonarchs, or cho- 
riſters ; the 7iror0s, or Porters and the condila- 
Phites, or inſpectors of wax candles. Theſe 


inferior employments are exerciſed by t] the ſons 
3 of 
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of the papas; and, failing them, by young 

people deſtined for the prieſthood. * 

, Thebreviary of the Greeks is divided into e. 
ven parts; and the daily prayers would take up 

ſeveral hours, did not the greater part diſpenſe 

with reciting the whole of them. 

The churches are, as in Europe, divided 
into a nave and a choir, called agia, or agi- 
on; that is to ſay, the holy of holies. Old 
churches have a porch and a veſtibule, which 
the new ones have not. 5 
The church is ſurrounded with ſeveral rows 


of benches, as far as the entrance of the choir. 


'Theſe benches are pretty much like thoſe in 
our churches, except that they are higher and 
| narrower, and have no foot-board, becauſe the 
Greeks never kneel. They make devotion to 
conſiſt in. frequent ſalutations, and inflections 
of the body. Few of them ſit down; as they 
prefer to remain with their elbows leaning on 
the arms of their benches. Here, as well as 
elſewhere, the poor people are the worſt ac- 
commodated: a few coarſe boards, nailed to 
poſts, are the only ſeats which they can obtain. 
From amidſt the aſſiſtants ariſes a pulpit, 
where the reader and the prieſt come to per- 


form their different - I ſhall obſerve 
that 
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that the ſermon generally turns on the refpe& 
due to the prieſthood ; and ſtill more on 
the ſacrifice which relig gion enjoins the 
faithful to make of a part of their goods to 
thoſe whoſe fervent prayers are hes wit om in 
| amaſſing for all the riches of another life. | 
Ihe ſanctuary is ſeparated from the nave 
by long tables, which are called ichonoſtaſion, 
as they have the figure of an altar table: they 
are ornamented with painting and gilding; As 
the Greeks entertain a ſingular veneration for 
St. George, his portrait may be ſeen in all their 
churches, with thoſe of the Virgin and'Jeſus 
Chriſt. Paintings have increaſed ſo much the 
more, as ſculpture and bafſo-relievo are ex- 
preſsly forbidden by the canonns. 

The ichoniftafion has three doors; oppoſite to 
which there are three altars, that produce a 
very majeſtic effect. The ſacrament is admi- 
niſtered upon that in the middle; and the 
other two are n for the uſe of the 
miniſters. 

None but prieſts or FTA are permitted 
to enter the ſanQuary. But this regulation is 
not ſtrictly obſerved ;'for I myſelf was ad- 
mitted igto the fanfuary of the OR of 
A So 

| | Cuſtom 


— 


— . 
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Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it as a . chat the 
women ſhould be ſeparated from the men. 
A barrier, in the form of an orcheſtra, is raiſed 
in the lower part of the church, behind which 
the former are placed; and there are even cer- 
tain days in each month on which they muſt 
not paſs the veſtibule, or the firſt door of thoſe 
churches that have not a portico. They are 
forbid, likewiſe, on theſe days to, kiſs the 
images of the ſaints ; and I haye heard'that, i in 
certain places, a prieſt ſtands at the entrance of 
the church, andaſks each of them, are you pure? 
The manner in which the Greeks make the 
ſign of the croſs, is not different from that of 
the Latin catholics, except that they unite the 

thumb, the fore and the middle fingers, i in the 
form of a triangle, preſſing the other two down 

| N to the palm of the hand, © 
The ſacerdotal habit conſiſts of a kind of 
embroidered veſtment, above which there ts a 
long robe that covers the whole body, and floats 
on the ground. They are both bound round 
the middle by a broad ſaſh, called perizone. Over 
| the whole is worn a certain tunic, of which I 
bave ſpoken in another place, 

It is well known that, at conſecration, the 


Greeks employ leavened inſtead of unleaven- 
| , 


* 
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ed bread. It would be ſuperfluous to give art 
account” of the ceremonies which precede or 
follow this conſecration, as the reader may 
have ſeen! maſs celebrated after the been man- 
ner in Europe. 

1 wis not a little diverted with the off. 
ing; for the people do not preſent money, 
but fruits, fiſh, and other articles of food. 
The name of each donor is inſcribed on the 
preſent, that the prieſt may put the Virgin and 
St. George in mind of it. One maſs only i is 
performed in each church in a day: on this 
account Greek churches are ſo numerous, both 
in town and country. | 


Baptiſm is performed by immedi; ante 5 


children are plunged three times into the Was 
ter: it is cuſtomary to preſent them for bap- 
tiſm the eighth day after their birth, 
After baptiſm, the prieſt anoints the child's 
forehead eyes, noſtrils, mouth, ears, breaſt, 
hands, and feet, with holy unction, and 
immediately after gives it the ſacrament. 
Auricular confeſfion is practiſed among 
the Greeks, and is become an object of 
great profit to the prieſts, as people do not re- 
ceive abſolution unleſs they pay a certain ſum 
in in f to the enormity of their tramt- 


ve 
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greſſions. Should fate have condeinned you to 
abſolute indigence, you can find no miniſter 
who will condeſcend to hear you. What then 
muſt thoſe do, who, thinking confeſſion neceſ- 
ſary, do not poſſeſs a ſingle medin ? Proſtrated 
on the — of the DT Pen muſt beg the 


* eas to be delivered from Sar ius, and ; 
to ſave their ſouls. SRI 

It is amuſing” to hear the Greek Gluilte 
The following is a caſe of conſcience, the ſo- 
lation of which may appear very ſingular: If 
a penitent is accuſed of having committed a 
theft, the confeſſor aſks him whether the 


= perſon robbed is a Greek or an European. In 


the firſt caſe he is abſolved, upon making reſti- 


tution; but in the ſecond he is conſidered as 


not having ſinned, when he divides the pro- 
duce of the robbery with the confeſſor. 
All the other ſacraments are ſold in the like 
manner, as I had an eee of obſerving 
on many occaſſons. 2 41 
The ſacrament coſts a piaſtre, and holy 


unction the ſame. To procure a ready ſale 


for the latter, the prieſts perſuade the people 
that the conſecrated oil confers, at the ſame 


time, health of * and 4 of ſoul. 
1 N 
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Bauch of the aſſiſtants as wiſh to communi- 
cate, go and place themſelves before the prin- 
cipal door of the ſanctuary; ; and the prieſt 
laying the book of the ritual upon the head of 
each, preſents them in turn with. the conſe- 
crated bread and wine. 41 

L have mentioned already in what manner 

the marriages of the Greeks are celebrated. 
There are reckoned to be four principal Lents 
in the Greek church, in the courſe of the year. 
The firſt precedes Eaſter, and continues two 
months. Milk and fiſh are allowed in the firſt 
week, but forbidden in the other ſeven. Cer- 
tain kinds of fiſh however, ſuch as oyſters, and 
| ſome other ſhell fiſh, are excepted from this 
prohibition. The law, which forbids fiſh only 
becauſe they contain blood, conſiders theſe as 
not poſſeſſed of any. 

In the ſecond Lent, * 18 ; forty days be- 
fore the Nativity of Chriſt, one may eat fiſh of 
every kind, 

The third Lent 1 on Whit- Nod 
and ends on St. Peter's Day. It was inſtituted 
in memory of the apoſtles, and its duration 
depends on the advancement or retardation of 
Eaſter. During this Lent milk is permitted. 


"Ihe 
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The laſt is ſolely intended to honour the 
virginity of Mary. It begins on the firſt day 
of Auguſt, and ends on the day of Aſſump- 
non. This Lent is obſerved with more ſtrict- 
neſs than any of the reſt, on aceount of the 
great reſpect entertained for the mal of 

— . 5 

A ſynod of nb REES the kink 
that a fifth might be eſtabliſhed in honour of 
St. George; but this was refuſed, becauſe it 
did not appear proper to the head of the 
church that people ſhould faſt for a patron. 
The life of the regular is much more auſtere 
than that of the ſecular clergy, as the former 
cannot make uſe of oil, wine, or fiſh. Dried 
fruits are their —_ wanne during theſe e 
Lents. 
Old men, children, women OV with child 
and even the ſick, are not exempted from ob- 
ſerving theſe four Lents; and ſo great is the 
ſuperſtition of the Greeks, that they think it a 

leſs crime to commit a robbery, to proſtitute 
themſelves publicly, or ta ſtab an enemy, than 
to tranſgreſs this precept of faſting. The phi- 
loſopher is ſorry to fee this blind ſuperſtition 
prevail fo much; but lie is not aſtoniſhed, when 
eee that it has 2 the like effects 
l | & I Wherever 
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e the people have been ape to the 
villany of their prieſts. I 

The death of a man cauſes here the mac 
violent demonſtrations of exceſſive grief. His 
family ſend forth loud cries, tear their hair, 
and rend their garments ; and the lower claſs 
of people, who have tears at command, are 
paid to come and weep over the body of the 
| deceaſed, Friends, acquaintances, and neigh- 
bours, all partake in the affliction of the fas 
mily; and they ſing together ſongs in his 
Praiſe. His funeral oration is pronounced in 
the church; and when the prieſt repeats the 
laſt prayers, their cries and lamentations are 
redoubled. Each eagerly embraces the fad re- 
mains which are ſoon to be incloſed in the 
tomb; they ſpeak to the body as if it were ſtill 
capable of hearing; and with every mark of 
the deepeſt affliftion bid it an eternal adieu. 
After the ceremony they return from church, 
and go to the houſe of the deceaſed, where Aa 
repaſt is prepared for all thoſe who > e at 
the funeral. 
It is cuſtomary t to ſnd from the houſe of 
the deceaſed, ſome days after the obſequies, a | 
preſent to the church, and ſomething alſo to 
the friends and neighbours. This preſent con- 

Vox. II. : * 3 ſits 
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fiſts of a plate of boiled wheat, mixed witty 
ſweet almonds freed from the ſtones, and 
a few ſweet-meats ; together with a loaf; the 
erüſt of which is beſprinkled with the ſeeds of 
; ſeſamum. The Greeks conſider it as an honour | 
to receive this preſent, called colive; which in 
dettain places is renewed every year, to render | 
the memory of the dead immortal 
The pooreſt of the Grecks de not die "VER 
unleſs they leave a ſmall ſum for the purpole | 
ef diſtributing a few coves. It is a confola- 
tion to all mankind to think, that after death 
they wal Aill exiſt in the retnembrance of heir 


JOURNEY FROM e TO BETHLEHEM, | 


JAL ESTINE i is a province which il it is 
| dangerous at preſent for ſtrangers, and 
even for the natives, to traverſe: the unhappy 
ef of the weakneſs of the Turkiſh baſhaws, 
who cantiot preſerve their authority bey vond 
the lunits of their  reſpegtive cities. N "ET 


* * ; N o 
ry a 
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c The different e Which prevail in this 
dountry, are a co 
war between the — ile) fr 
Wherever man — with _— 
to his duty; a diverſity of religions cannot bs 
hurtful; it may even be ſaid to be advan- 
| tageous, in more reſpetts than one. One citi« 

zen comprehends that he has no right to be- 
come the julge of the opinions of another; 
that the Deity, who created our thoughts free, 
never intended that they ſhould be controuled 3 
and that it is of little importance in whatever 
_ manfier God is worſhipped, provided his laws 
are equally obſerved by all. Hence it haps 
pens, that the Few, the Catholic; and the Cal- ' 
viniſt; forgetting that they each profeſs a dif- 
ferent worſhip, unite together to promote 
public happineſs. Beſides, all ſectaries, when 
perſecuted, go and ſeek an aſylum in countries 
where liberty of conſcience is granted in i 
fulleſt extent; and bring to the ſtate an wy 
of commerce, induſtry; and riches; - 

In the regions of ignorance the caſe is 41 
ferent, The lefs knowledge a man has, he is 
the more tenacidus of his ideas, even _— 
_ wrong. Proſtrated, as we may ſay, before | 


We which he conſiders as an 
D dz emana- 


— . 
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emanation from heaven, he cannot bear to 


find a different opinion conſidered as equal to 


his own. This gives riſe to rivalſhip and 


diſputes ; theſe are ſucceeded by inteſtine 
wars; and the peace and happineſs. of the 
empire are endangered, which often hap- 


pens in the greater part of the eaſtern king- 
doms. But what remedy can be applied to 


theſe diſaſtrous evils? Shall we -proſcribe 
freedom of worſhip ? By no means; becauſe 
that would be making martyrs, without bring- 


ing back tranquillity; and becauſe a ſtate has 


0 right to ſay to a citizen, Tou muſt think and 


pray in this manner. We muſt call in the aſ- 


* 1351. A 3 4 


ſiſtance of knowledge. But can we propoſe 


this mode to a deſpot, who reigns only by the 
ignorance of his ſubjects ; and who dreads the 


influence of reaſon, as being likely to rouſe his 


people from their lethargy?  _ + 
The inhabitants. of Paleſtine, as J bavg uſt 


now ſaid, are always in arms for religion; and 


the year 1767 was much more deſtructive in 
this reſpect than any of the preceding. A cer- 


tain number of Mahometan Arabs ‚ſtrengthened 


by ſchiſmatic Greeks, had declared war againſt 
the Catholics of Bethlehem and its environs. 
There were even ew hg in which an action 
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did not take place, and in which à great deal 
of blood was not ſhed on x ou ſide or * 
other. 
| Nobody. het wookia venture. to quit N 
lem; becauſe, in caſe of meeting with either 
party, people would have been under the ne- 
ceſſity of engaging in the quarrel. I however 
foreſaw that at Eaſter there would be an armi- 
afraid that the pilgrims then aſſembled in Je- 
ruſalem might take advantage of their divi- 
ſion to deſtroy them both. This idea deter- 
mined me fo undertake a Journey! to Bechle- 
hem. | 
1 s ordered a 8 horſs to bs ad- 
dled; and departed alone from Jeruſalem on the 
morning of the 22d of April, 1767. 
I at firſt traverſed ſome parched plaing, 
which appeared really frightful, on account of 
the rocky mountains that ſurrounded them; 
but as I advanced the ſcene brightened up, and 
became much more agreeable. I beheld, not 
without admiration, well cultivated fields, co- 
vered with barley and wheat; while the ſur- 
rounding hills were crowned with vines, and 
abundance of olive and fig trees. | 
bs each field there was a kind of n con- 
iD d + ſtructed 


* 


for agriculture. 


without any diſagreeable accident, I reached 


agel in order that it may not be confounded 
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ſtructed in the form of a tower, in which the 
peaſant took ſhelter, in order to ſecure himſelf: 
from the attacks of robbers. Theſe huts ſerve 

alſo to contain all the kee . ceſſary 


12 


- Having travelled for two hours att a ha 


Bethlehem, and alighted 'at the habitation of 
the fathers of the Fay" Land, | to N e 1 oily | 
recorinenided. afl, 


LG H A 1 8 
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* 
9 


ETHLEH EM of Judab 1 is » diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the tribe to which it be- 


with another Bethlehem of the tribe of Cob: 


: ton, of which mention is made in Joſhua.,,.. 


That which 1 am going to de! 
called alſo Ephrata, and the city « of David. Re⸗ 
hoboam, the ſon of Solomon, ſurrounded it 
with walls, and rendered it formidable. mor 
the cities of the land of Judea. FE 


When the cruſaders N the een 
e of 


8 4 
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of Paleſting, it was inhabited by a great num- 
ber of Chriſtians ; and when it learned the ary 
rival of Gadfiey of Bouillon, it ſex ambaſlar 
dors to him, to beg that he would deliver it 
from the infidels, who threatened 30 burn its 
temple, and to deſtroy it. Prince Tanered 
upon this haſtened to its relief; and, as a ſignal 
of yiorys hoiſted his\Randarg on the tower of 
the churck. This happened in the year 1999, 
This eity was abandoned by the Crest 
| of the weſt when. they loſt Jeruſalem... 
As a reward for its attachment to! Chilis 
nity, it obtained leave in 1110 to be exec 
into a biſhopric. Aſquilin was thei finſt pre- 
late of that ſee. We find in William of Tyre 
the whole diploma by which Baldwin Lajchly 
endowed this new es es ind news 5 
Pope Paſchal II. 4 4%; 141 ane t 
This ſee, in 1205. was: a t9- tha 
village of Clamecy, in the dioceſe of Aynene, 
in France: but as it had ne territory, garit- = 
ditions or menus, it n to ths 4 
of ambition. | 
Bethlehem FRA Woe ah Boon, Obe 
diah, Jeſſe, David, and Abzin, the pioth, 
judge of the Uraclites, ee fe 
ſons and as cr e bla 
_ ; x 5 d 4 4 — 8 
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For the various religious events which took 
7 in this city, I muſt refer thoſe who are 
dleſirous of being acquainted with them, to 
books of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, where they will 
find them recorded with great minuteneſs. 
- The ſituation of Bethlehem is Cort els 
fant,” Placed on the fummit of a hill, which 
extends from eaft to weſt, it commands a view 
of mountains coyered with trees loaded with 
fruit; ; and of valleys which are ſo. much the 
more agreeable, as they are clothed with ver- 
dure, and enameled. wth flowers of various 
| kinds. | 
5 Its ancient walls are no longer to Fa Son, 
| Its; edifices are conſtructed without order, 
with put taste, and without proportion. One 
monument only worthy of obſervation is to be 
found in it. This is the ancient church of St. 
Mary, which 1 thall Kauen in the lowing 
chapter. 1 el 
The Mahometan, Ako. inhabited Bethle- 
hem a long time, together with the Greek and 
Latin catholics, and the Greek ſehiſmatics. 
But about five or ſix yeats ago the Arabs were 
driven from it by inteſtine; wars. 8 360219) 
By the advice of the Greek ſchiſmatjes, they 
im Poſed on che churches a duty called gafard. 
| SR: N The 
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The catholics fubmittec at firſt to this oppreſ 
ſive injuſtice, which was not approved by the 

governor of Jeruſalem, who has the command 
of this place. They therefore laid their com- 
plaints before him, and begged for redreſs 
but the governor could do nothing fo 
them, except to order his digdaban, or com- 
miſſary of Jeruſalem, to endeavour,” by ſome 
means or other, to remove the'*bbnioxious | 
impoſition- The Mahometand were culled 
Gafarreins, from the name of tlie tax whith 
they had ventured th inpöſe on the eachbllt 
church. . 2b v4 

The orders of the rere Welter Wther 

not executed; and the party cr we e pferd 
was increaſed by a great number of Arab, àfid 
even ſchiſmatic Greeks, 'who wiſhed by this 


junction to form a balance againſt tlie power 
of the Chriſtians. New houſes were' erected 


around the church, in order to enforce” wh 
more ſafety the levying of the gafard· 

The Mahometans, confiding ini their we ; 
ſoon became more inſolent: they inſulted the 
Chriſtians, beat them, and challenged them to 

combat. Both parties therefore took up arms, 


. eren wur eammeuced, and ſeveral ir. 
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miſhes took place in the city; but the — 
ſors were always defeated. The party of the 
Mahometans was likewiſe weakened by the de- 
fection of the ſchiſmatic Greeks, who, being 
more enlightened reſpeQing their intereſts, 
plainly ſaw that the; victories of the ipfidels 
ni be as fatal to them as to the catholics. 
The Gafarreins endeavoured to proeure N 
pew. partiſans. in che neighbouring countries; 
but the Cbriſtians took advantage of their 
weakneſs to attack them upon every occaſion, 
They even reſolved not to lay down their 
arms til they had expelled, and entirely ruined, 
the inſidels. For this purpaſe they furniſhed 
their convent with.. proviſions ; and having 
fortifigd jt, women, children, and old men, re- 
tired thither, as to a place that was ſafe and 
impregnable, The Mahometans were twice 
attacked, and as often beaten; and the num- 
ber of their led al Wager was 'nearl 
has ang 5 | | 
The war was, me ene ; 110 
de catholics, who were afraid of being in 
want of proviſions, had the courage to go and 
cultivate, their lands. The women were not 


afraid to accompany thaw, uu hal their arms, 
wm 5, and 
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and keep guard around them; and each pea- 
fant conſtructed a ſmall hut in his field, ta 
which he might retire in caſe of an attack. 
The governor of Jeruſalem, being deſirous 
of bringing back peace to this diſtracted city, 
prevailed. on the baſhaw of Damaſcus, who 
was returning from Mecca, to Pant - 
before Bethlehem with all his forces. 4: 
The baſhaw conſequently appeared at the 
head of a numerous army, preceded by twelve 
pieces of cannon. But the fituation f tho 
city, and the difficulty of conducting cavalry 
through mountainous places, obliged him to | 
return; eſpecially as the Gafarreins, who were 
afraid that his preſence might favour the ca- . 1 
tholic party, Teenie FORD Ws Es rs in 


he rear. 
After his retreat, , Poſtilties cd. = 


at Bethlehem; the conteſt was carried on with 
more futy, and victory for ſome time re- 
mained undecided: but at length juſtice was 
triumphant. The Mahometans, beſides loſing 
their chief, were almoſt all cut to oY and 
thoſe who eſcaped the ſword had no re- 
fource but o fly, and diſperſe ee dif- 
ferent ways, until a new junction of their 


8 forces 9 enable them to rengw the war. 
| The 
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The contjucrors, in their fury, did not con- 
fine themſelves only to purſuing and maſ- 
ſacring the fugitives. They even demoliſhed 
their houſes to the very foundations; and 
ftrewed falt over them, by way of malediction. 
| Whoever ſhould attempt to build again upon 
the ſame ſpot, nne eee as an end 
my to his country. 
On account of its e een he: Turkiſh 
government took no notice of this affair, 
though the baſhaw of Damaſcus continued to 
threaten the delin quent. 
Thefathers of the Holy Land are 1 en- 
deavouring to leſſen the number of the ſchiſma- 
tics ʒ and for this purpoſe they are very laviſh 
of their alms and inſtructions. Fifteen families 
abjured their tenets when 1 was in Syria; but 
I muſt a ſay that ſuch Chriſtians, do no great 
honour to the Roman faith. Some of theſe 
converſions are like many of thoſe which take 
place in other countries. Being the effects of 
intereſt, weakneſs, or inconſtancy, they are not 
laſting or at leaſt produce very l little virtue in 
the nem converts. „ tart IRA 
The men dreſs here in che ſame manner as 
* Arabs, and the . thoſe of 


1 e RR, 
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Bethlehem is indebted to ſuperſtition for all 
its riches, or rather to the devotion of the Eu- 
ropeans. No other trade is known here than 
that of making crowens and wooden croſſes, 
ornamented with mother of pearl, and formed 
with much ingenuity. Theſe pious wares 
are purchaſed by the merchants of Acre; and 
being packed into boxes, are tranſported to 
Venice, whence. they are diſperſed through- 
out Italy, Spain, and above all, Germany ie To 
enhance the value of them, the purchaſerz are 
made to believe that they are formed from the 
real wood. of the croſs. | This probably ghve 
occaſion to a French philoſopher to ſay chat 
* there was as much wood af the real aroſs in TE 
{© Europe. as was ſufficient to conſtrudtstwo 
6 ſhips of the line.? — WIGS 
The Holy Land receives cant ori ter 
able ſums from this branch of commerce. 
As it is ſuppoſed / at Bethlehem that = 
ones and prieſts have a greater demand than 
other people for wares of this kind, the inha- 
bitants ſometimes compel the monaſtery to 
purchaſe them, ane: to ans ready — for 
them. b 9190: einn $510 
On this ded Liball relate a aden 
unn. 


Ain 
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which reduced the good 1 to a — | 
embaraſſment. 

A paſſenger having offcred the ester 4 
8 filled with crovens and eroſſes, for which 
he demanded an exorbitant price, they told 
him that all their magazines were full of them; 

He however perſiſted in endeavouring to make 
them purchaſe his merchandize, and even had 
recourſe to threats, but all in vain; for f 
_ would not comply with his requeſt, | W 
The man then reſolved to commit one or 

the blackeſt and nioft intiuman actions that 

ran be perpetrated. He caſt his ſon; who ac- 
companied him; into a deep ciſtern which 
was in the court of the monaſtery; where 
the unhappy child was ſoon eee of his 
life. 

o Conceal his villany, the! father bead 
to ſend forth loud and lamentable cries; to 
tear his hair, and to ſkew every ſign of the 
deepeſt grief; accuſing the fathers at the ſame 


time of having thrown his ſon into the ciſtern! 


The affair being carried before the baſhaw of | 
Damaſcus, ſome Mahometans, who were wits 
neſſes of the ſcene, gave teſtimony in favour 
of the innocent; but their evidence was of no 
avail. The fathers were convicted of murder, 


and were under the _nevelſity of paying thirs 
teen 
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teen thouſand ws in order to fave their 
lives, _ 53 I K 
The convent not being able to ſupport the 
| idea of the infamy thrown upon it by this un- 
juſt ſentence; begged the Porte to reviſe it; 
and at length procured an order by which the 
baſhaw was commiſſioned to reverſe it, and 
to reſtore the thirteen thouſand ſequins. The 
whole of this ſum, however, did not return ta 
the treaſury of the. conventz for, under the 
- Turkiſh government, one muſt pay for tha 
right of requeſting, and the favour of . 
ing, juſtice. „„ 1 
The Arabic is 4 natu ana N 00 
Bethlehem; but the Latin and Italian, which 
two of the fathers of the convent are commiſ- 
ſioned to teach to young people, 1 both 
commonly ſpoken. * f 
This city, in general, does not enjoy A 
good character in the province; for its inhabi- 
tants are reproached with inſincerity, treachery, 
and an attachment to robbery. The greater 
part of the women are remarkably diſſolute; 
and often ſo treacherous, as to rob their gal- 
lants even when in their arms. It is againſt 
travellers, above all, that they lay their ſnares; 
but as they are well known throughout the 
5 nn they very ſeldom find dupes. 
CHAR 
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DESCRIPTION. or THE CHURCH OF r. 
_ Sf MARY ar BETHLEHEM. 5 


N the eaſt of the city, and Hm cloſe 
to its gates, ſtands'the beautiful church 
of St. Mary; but, before you arrive at it, you 
muſt croſs a ſmall ſquare incloſed with thick 
walls, which in ſeveral n are whore. 1 into 
Safin Doigrr 28 | 
Prom the tire: vou piſs into a large court, 
in which there were formerly ſome'very con- 
ſidefable echfices: the chapiters of columns, 
the retmains of porticos, and heaps of marble; 


0 


which are found there, give us reaſon to be- 


lieve that they were magnificent, and make 
us deplôre the loſs of them. There are three 
ciſterns in the middle of this court, in one FO Py 
which there is ſtifl ſome water. 9 

The entrance intꝭ the church is seg a 
narrow veſtibule; whith is ſo low, that one muſt 
ſtoop in order to paſs it. Originally it was much 
higher, and proportiorted te che ſize of the - 
edifice; but, for ſome time pat, à part of it 
has been cloſed up, in rd. be peerebt * 


Arabs from Nene wes Korfebarks*” * 971 4 
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20 Þ veſtibule is thirty-three eubits it: length 

from // eaſt to weſt; and little more than 
twelve in height. The roof of it is arched, 
and very ſolid. On the right har re is a 
paſſages which coridũcts toſthe Ry _ 


| firſt: view.) of this. piece. of. | 
.mained ſame, minutes in-admiragian.; rade 1 = 
This church is built in thefotm of accroſs, . 
and is Gxided.i into five naves, 2 from 
veined With A 
mountains of Judea. becher est 
columns are of a much fimar / marble, entirely 
white, and are cut in the moſt delicate taſte; | 
They belong to the Corinthian, order. 27 

Ihe frize of the columns of the Principal = 
nave is of cedar of Lebanon ornamented with 
foliage; and inay be ſaida to be in gobd pte - 

eee — S 
ze church:is lighted by ia, ſmall ova * 
3 above the door, and by 
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mrifes- three Reps aboye:ithe level of the reſt of 
the chamb..'//Twoblrteml'-Rair-cafes> behind 
che choir conduct to a grotto, in ck they 
* Qhriſt came into the world. tas 
Near the left Nair-caſe' is a — which is 
5 eee dry, becauſe ithe conduits nn 
Fey vater to ũt are:entirely broken. 
There are here three altars; one — in 
ji choir, and the remaining ter in the croſs. 
Dusthe left, as you enter the church; in the 
| (\Aevond row of pillars, you obſerve the ancient 
- Vaperfmal founts. They conſiſt of an oftago- 
nal waſe of one piete of marble, like that of 
the colamng, containing a ſecond of white 
marble veineda with black, which. is ſmaller, 
and: into hichꝭ children were dipped. 
The interior walls of this church were 
_ [fogoaely inrruſted avith white marble; but 
they were ſtripped of it by the ſultan of Egypt, 
ing drdex to ornament his palace at Grand 
Caireii The pieres oh iron hy which: 

arblevwak fixed ae he wal ae Kill be 
mots. 221: yd. bas ih, ad odds 15 
i Sane #rayclcrs boaſt” mi" the pave- 
nt uf the san ihr, hach us fotmed of 
different pieces of able: af all c,́,f,]: all 


usgeiderothey produded a meſt wonderful ef- 
eout | : 8 KC | A + A IL ect. 
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bed, The infidels, however, have broken one 
part of it, and carried away the others! [7 
n each column are painted the figures of 
| ſaints; but in ſo 'barborous a''taſtb; that the 
plain, marble would be much preferable!" - 
Wothing can be ſo curious ac the Windo, 
which exhibit a'kind of moſkioiwotk ; chf ls 
to-fay, are compoſed of ſmall bits of glaſs» of 
all colours, joined together on a gold gr: 
Fhære are figures here of the prophets-who 
announced the coming of the Meſſſah; and f 
thoſe kiugs of Iſrael whoſe felgns procired 
them the favour” of mn _ the affection 
of their: Hers realy un BE i 
the 0005 of the FT nave there 
are inſcribed ſome important dectfioiis of che 
Provincial { frnods//and' ecumenical cou⁰nαihgl 
Theyare: witten iw Greek and Romam dha- 
rede. 4 5 FN | „Berne HAHN D un, 
+-»Hobſerved that the Latin inſcriptions! were 
| more defaced than the Greek} and Lam of oft 
nien that this las prucetdeil fromthe hatred 
1 eee dee. har e 


30 Qui of de acer. een 1 A 
11 7120110 . „ne B lated | 
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lated from the Greek, let me know the epbeh 
of all theſe different works, and was as foE 
| lows: © This work was compoſed by Ephraim, 
«hiſtofical/painter in moſaic, under the reigns 
« of the emperor Emanuel Comnenus, und 
«Ammoric king of Jeruſalem, at the time 
«4 when Raulinet occupied the epiſcopal ſee 
of 1 mnt th the world 
46 6677. NL een an 17108 In 
. is the ſaws as Almerie l. who 
was erowned on the 22d of February, Aim the 
year 1162 of the Chriſtian #ra; and died on 
the 8th of July, 11733Z3Z3z3z. tee 
Kaulinet is more generally known? adler 
the name of Rodolphus. 91171 
I muſt here rectify a in b 1 to 
Quateſinins,: and father Neau, Jet a 
reading this inſcription," they did not obſerve 
a Greek letter half effaced, which expreſſes 
the firſt figure of the year 66%; and tler 
have tranſcribed only the three laſt. 
mius did not doubt that he Had" fallen intò' 
groſs anachroniſm; but father Neau thought | 
that the-thresthpkery 6957 repreſented M year 
of the Hegira, correſpondiug to the yeat 1279 | 


of che Chriftian rat Gag this would” be 
ERC r un, 27118 2108 


8 


, 
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ſtill an error; ſince the emperor Emanuel 
dead above a century. x.. 
Ibis church of St. Mary i is cho an _ 
dred and twenty cubits in length 
The arms of the.croſs 1 ant wore than 
| eighty- ſeven. | is nf nen, S 
The breadth of che ee nave, com- 
prehending that of the four lateral onesd is 
ſicty- three cu bits. m 
The pillars, with their baſes, and, chapitgrs 
are twelve i in height; and the hole height, 
from the floor to the roof, is thirty one, +1 
The lateral naves are only twelve,gabity in 
height. The roof is ſupportad by ſeveral ſolid 
beams, the: oldeſt of which, are made of cedar 
of Lebanon. The conſtructiqn of this church. 
is aſeribed to Conſtantine the Great, and St. 
Helen, his mother. Others ſay that it was 
founded by Juſtinian: but this does not ap- 
pear probable; for, we know that Procopius, 
who has very minutely deſcribed all theedifices 
raiſed hy that prince, makes no mention of it, 
| Baldwin J. brother to Godfr ey of Bouillon, 
who was, conſecrated; here, and crowned king, 


of Jeruſalem, in, memory; of that event en- 
2 this church with conſiderable preſents. 


Ee 3 Bug 


ow 
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Being neglected for a long time; it would 
have fallen to ruin in 1492, had not the fa- 
thers of the Holy Land repaired the nave. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain; who-made 
picty to conſiſt in robbitig che people to orna- 
ment churches, paid nnn invurved | 
ppon this occaſion. e 

Ix Was again repaited in 169% wider he 
patriarch Doſitheus, on aceount of 'a fynod 
which the ſchiſmatic Greeks held in Bethle- 
hem agalnſt the doctrins of Calvin. The ex- 
pence of theſe repairs is ſaid to have amount- 
ed to twenty-five thouſand ſequins, including 
five thouſand paid to the Grand Signior; in 
order to obtain his permiſſion. They were 
defrayed this time by a Greek merchant eſta» 
dkilled at Conſtantinople, on receiving a pro- 
miſe from the church that he ſhould be be- 
ape after his dean 
This church is at preſent in a very wool 
ade; and is covered with lead, which 


will ſecure it a _ . Heomher injuries of 
the weather l e eee 
It belongs 0 the {hiſinatic! Gtectsg land 
that the prieſts may not diſturb each other 
while engaged in their different duties the 
gbanctuary has been ſeparmed byva wall frm 
„ £ 1 the 


chediys! naves · That part which they von 


occupy, ſerves as a gallery'to the Europeans, 
You muft croſs this gallery in order to go ve 


formerly, having been greatly damaged by 


| the Infidels in 1263. It is ſuppoſed: that it 
vas one of the four which St. Paulina founded 
in Bethlehem, and. in which St. n ann. 


for ſeveral years. 


Though half deſtroyed; * it ſtill eoftatns a 
ſufficient number of monks, and affords i 


convenience neceſſary for the uſe of man. 
The fathers of the Holy Land have bern 
in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince the commence-' 


ment of the fourteenth century. As the 


firſt prieſts who eſtabliſned themſelues there 
were Spaniards and Portugueſe, they made 
it one of their regulations, that the ſupe⸗ 
riority of the convent ſhould always belong in 
preference to a monk of either of tkeſe na- 


tions: and che peaceful orientals did not refuſe 


to grant this excluſive privilege. We 
2A large hall, called the refectory of St, 1 


rom, is ſhewn here; to which is annexed a 


fmall cell, that- bears the name of this father. 


* /pious Genobites alwoys remember with 


\ 
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the convent of the fathers of the Holy Land. 
This convent is far from being vollat it was- | 
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grief, that a troop of Arabs "—_ oY 
by lodging their horſes in it. nee EI 
On the eaſtern corner of the builditig ariſes 
a belvidere, from which: there is an extenſive ' 
view over the plains, valleys, and hills. 
In the weſtern part there is a beautiful ciſ. 
e which contains excellent water; but it 
is reſerved for that ſeaſon hen the exceſſive 
heat dries up all the e e in the 1 
hood. ir 
| Ts hart; of the convent is dedicated to 
85 Catherine, and has nothing remarkable but 
the painting of the principal altar, which ſome 
of our ableſt artiſts might not be aſhamed of 
owningi;-' The walls are remarkably ſolid, and 
in ſome. owe np a in or __ bl 
| thickneſs, /- 8467 „i e 
Als cbeneh let, E RP pe that 
of St; Mary, by the grotto: of the Nativity, to 
which * is a paſſage by a de 
ſtzircaſe ,. * pot $2524 4,1 1 E 
This. al policing}: be ok ry 
wonder. Marble of every kind has been col- 
lected to embelliſh it, and ſculpture and paint- 
ing have likewiſe contributed their aid and 
aſſiſtance. It is lightetl only by two” ſilver 
lamps, which are kept burning day and night. 
LF „ 1 
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It has two altars, which are placed Aung 
” to each other. One of them is dedicat ated to the 

mord made ficſh; and over it there is a 'paint- 
ing, in which are repreſented Joſeph, and.the 
Virgin proſtrated before the divine child. A 
group of angels clap their, wings. in token of 


joy; near them are extended the two: animals 


| which were the only, witneſſes of the myſteri⸗ 
ous birth ; and in the back ground is, ſeeꝶ an 
angel announcing to the ſhepherds the aſto 
niſhing news. of the birth of the Meſñah. con- 
ceived by the Virgin. Under the tahle f the 
altar there is a porphyry ſtar, ſurrounded;by'a 
circle of ſilver, enriched, with precipug ſtones... 
IJ. call here obſerve, that the fathers af the 
Holy Land, have loſt the right of celebrating 
maſs at this altar, ſince the Greeks paid acer 
tai ſum to the Porte, in order that. they might 
be deprived of it : ſuch, indeed, is the rica. 
ſhip between theſe two communions, that the 
Latins have at preſent requeſted that the ſame 
thing may be done to the Greek ſect. 
Near this firſt altar ariſe three ſteps, which 
Ce conduct to anpther ſmall grotto, called the 
Place of the Manger. One cannot help admir- 
here the ſineneis of the marble ; and, above 
al, a cdluma of ferpemtine, that is to ſay, of 
; marble 


41 4 
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marble {potted with black and green,” "fs is 
four cubits and a half in height; and! its baſe 
and chapiter are of white marble. e e 
The ſecond altar is under the Invocation inn of 
ihe Magi, and is not inferior to the other, either 
in the richneſs of its ornaments, or the merit 
of the En This was the work of Jokes 
Palma, the molt celebrated artiſt in the euſt. 
| The arched roof was formerly very'vartous: 
on account of the*moſaic work with which it 
is ornamented: but at preſent it is entirety 
| blackened by the ſmoke of the lamps. 0b hs 
This grotto may be about twenty-five eu- 
bits in length, and à little more thau eleven 
in breadth. All the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, without excepting even the Mas 
| hometans, come hither to pray when ſick; 
and'they carry their faith ſo far as to believe 
that, if they efiter barefodted, "_ n id 
cured. © SOR e 
When pil Was TY to ae „ of 
Rome, Adrian converted this grotto into a 
temple of Venus and Love. The remem- 
brance of this"eircumſtance" iy" ah 2 cauſe of 
affliction to oriental piety. e 
From this grotto you alcenck to the church 
©: — _ by two ſtaircaſes of red marble. 


3) [1111 | our 
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Four ſuperb: pillars/ form the entrande to it? 
and the two gates are of bronze, Can 
in the Arabeſque manner 
Though this/grotts is eee ee 
eannot help condemning it upon reflection: 
for it appears very ill ſuited to the ſpirit of 
religion, to have decorated and enriched a place 
which the muſter of the world preferred to 
every other, becauſe he was deſtitute arid 
riakgdi Thus people hurt the cauſe of reli- 
gion every where, by endeavouring to ſervet; 
_ Cloſe to this grotto there are ſeveral ſubters 
_ ranieati chapels, for which great veneration is 
entertained in this country. One of them is 
celebrated; as-is ſaid, by being the tomb of 
Joſeph, and the other by the martyrdom of 
the young children whom Herod. ordered to 
be thrown into it. St. Jerom came hither 
to meditate on the dogmas of the faith; and 
here his body was interred, and preſerved un- 
til the catholics tranſported it to Rome, This 
laſt chapel contains the bones of St. Paulina, 
as may be ſeen by two Latin inſcriptions 
which the late St. We er upon the 
ſtone. 
_ There are two OA convents near to that 
of the fathers of the Holy Land. The firſt, 
WS 8 | *— 
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occupied by four or five! Greck monks, con. 
tains. only a ſmall number of cells: but the 
ſpace it incloſes is: ſpacious and agreeable 
enough. | The ſecond is inhabited by Arme- 
nians; and is ſo large, that it can accommo- 
date Go two, to three hundred. monks... It 


Was. deſtined, formerly to receive, ſuch Eu 
Pans as came tg viſit the @anAuericy of Bet: 
lehem. 240 NN "ru, OI: e ee * 4 

_ Belonging, to this monaſtery there'is 9quar- 
ten called the, School gf .S. Jerom, from an api- 
| nion, generally received, i In thoſe. edn +. that 
St. Jerom gave . de here on the 


heres. ange a m—_ 


r As 


it A 1 Ms: TIT 111 wks L 
. theſe buildings fl is one wi 
merits. \particylar attention. It. is * gallery 
fifty · one Fubitg i In length f rom caſt to, welt, 
and, nigeteen in, breadth,from. n north - ſouth, 
The roof is formed into, argades, ſupported by 
fix columns of the molt beautiful grani i 
il T his vaſt edihee, 18 ſurrounded. by,a 2; thi ick 
wall, conftruged_ in, order . defend, Arg 


the attack of ee L e adit: 
nee nu ee f aiv YOU 259780 
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n 00 4 £334) 1 4:6 oh: fy: tt i go by 
_ (9 Dom hs terte 8 mie? 
20 1: 2 93 4 "on. A P. XXXII. I £7, 371} 
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80 10 I» 01 Wel 20 2 111 1 Un 2 is 


Fo, run avHonB or aa rar nr 2 

ü ei ade ads” Sides row or a 139Hos bog”: 
\HOUGH uncultivated, a0 elch ck 
1 inzkabſtatts, the cavitotis of Bethlehem 
are worthy the attention of travellers, 4 
1 d4dvaititig rowatds" the Buth, you tra 
verſe ſeveral fields, interfected àt certalr dg 
tenkes by lic Kills, the ſituation of Which 
fingularly iprecable.” SD vr onto ug: 5 m 

Aſter procee ding four miles, you at | de 4. 
a place called Fonr Signatds, ok the name of 
a rivulet” which runs thidugh” the 'lddle of 
the va lley. bt: ©” r SCID. c 1 10 ” 

Near it is 4 Katha opening, ſo at 
row that a man can with difficulty paſs through 
it, and which "conduits to two halls of equat 
file from Gftcen to f xteen cubits in length, 
nine in breadth, and a a little m more than ſeven 
in height. Ah are arched win beautiful 
cut ſtone; and in other reſpects contain no- 
thing remarkable. I could not learn from. the 
natives for what purpoſe BY, were con, 


HN 
ſtructed. TR i 
H14H Near 
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Near theſe there are three grottoes, from 
chich flows a ſtream of limpid water. This 
ſtream is firſt eolle ed into a bafon cut out of 
the rock; and then runs off by two-oppoſite 
channels, ane of which fills ſome ponds ſitu- 
ated a little. lower, while the other takes its 
courſe towards Jeruſa lem 
& js faid that olomog was very bodo 
theſe grottoes, on Fpchunt of their caolpek. 
Ta fender them, worthy af his: preſances; he 
cauſed them to be embelliſhed; with-every-ele 
gance that art can ſupply p and; therewith 
love and ſecrecy he unbent bis mind, rer r 
n of royalty. Aich wb AA” 
+, Some paces from the Fong Singh ariſes 
| {wall caſtle, built upon the ruins of an old 
one. An Arab centinel watches here day, and 


| An, in . order. to receiye the duty Sed 
ard, ani "iy 7 1189 (1611 5 161 mov 
This cattle ferves ally-ap.q Fd den en 
8 caravans which go from H He ebron to Jerur 1 
falem. On the e left are the ponds 8. Which, as 1 
have ſaid, receive 5 part 0 e that ifs 
ſues from the e grottoes. TE 5 „ oft? 4 
| 5 ball here obſerve that the word d piſe Ing, 
| which Among us 'fignify 8 a reſervoir for Ar 
had a quite different meaning among the at | 
6 | — 
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cients; It, defgns{!? choſe; nale dnicadiich 
people exerciſed therhſelves;withibyaynmings : 
+. Thele ponds, uchich are threenin number, 
decline ſo much, that the water of the firſt 
falls naturally into! the fecond, aud that of the 
ſecond into the third: but at the ſeaſon when 
1 was there they were:almoſt de 
os The faſt. is an hundred and [twenty-two 
in breadth; the ſecond is two hundred and 
twenty nine in length, and one hundred and 
thirty-eiglit in breadth; and the third ĩs two 
hundred and ſixteen in length, and a hundred 
and twenty- three in breadth. They are all 
af the ſame depth, Which istwenty cubits. 
They have all been cut out of the live rock 
With the chiſel; and they ate bordered with 
| hewn ſtone, cloſely united by a cement, which 
by length af time is become as hard as the rock 
itſelf. .*Fhe bottom is covered with a kind of 
maſtich, which is in perfect preſervation; The 
execution of theſe: ponds ts idenited, ny 
artiſt who has ſeen them.. 

Near them begins an Rh which, an 
1 extended the ſpace of ten miles acroſs 
mountains, * diſcharged! i its. water in a 
reſervoir 


i 


| ———— ns of 
baked earth, and placed on a __ ane: 
nel, covered with flat ſtones... Sting d 
It is much to be regretted that-the : Arabs 
1 it in ſeveral places, ae 
water their horſes. On this aceount the water 
runs over into the neigkbouring Held and 
does not reach Jeruſalem. 19449] 14 85 GO! *. 
It may be eaſily ſeen, by the form of this 
aqueduct, that it is of the ſame antiquity ede 
ponds, and that it was . War we ret | 
hand. [fy 11 26 UII pit. 
It has old eel that it was vonſtruct 
ed by the orders of Pontius Pilate, gover- 
nor of Judea. Calmet is one of thoſe who 
maintain this opinion; adding, that the ex- 
pences of it were defrayed from that treaſury 
of the temple called Corban: but one may 
ſee in Joſephus that this is an error. This 
aqueduct has been confounded with another, 
which was three hundred neee from 
the gates of Jeruſalem. £3 $193} al ock Ritig 
A mile from theſe 3 is the valley called 


Hurims Conoluſus, thus named in the Song of 


; Je , 
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At the entrante of it there is a plentiful- 
ſpring, the water of which never dries up dur- 
ing the hot ſeaſon, like that of the other foun - 
tains in this country. 3 C(ͤç ͤ ͥb 2jmotirird 


f 


This ſpring, by being dwided into tn 5 


branches, preſerves» the yerdure of the fields 


| through which it paſſes; and enges ae A0. 


hollow places ſmall ponds, which are ex 
ly. refreſhing to the eye. ta . « ee N 
The name of Hortus Concluſus ſeems to i b 
hand given to this valley, on account of that 
chain of mountains which incloſe it an da. 
ſouth, the weſt, and the nort g 
On the declivity are obſerved a Ae of, 
| ruins, Which the natives ſtill call the oy 
Solomon; but which, I am of opinion, are the 
remains of Etham, a place highly valued 8 
Solomon, and mentioned in Eecleſiaſtes, Win 3; 
he ſays—* Etham has become proud of my 
works: I dug fiſh-ponds, built palaces, 4 
< planted gardens and orchards, fruitful in 
ic Une ao Pens G deen al . 0 
— x apes of theſe ee ** 11 3 
but nature has ſtill preſerved to the valley called 


Hortus Cencligſus its charming ſituation and 


Vor. E ne OR Os ori- 
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original fertility. T hougli little care is be. 
ſtowed on the cultivation of it, the fields pro- 
duce a conſiderable quantity of corn and dif- 
ferent ſorts of grain. One may ſee here alſo 
ſome beautiful plantations of fruit trees, the 
fruits of which ate the moſt fucoulent! in the 
eee üb 

Flowers and 4 ach as 8 worm · 
wood, ſage, parſley, rue, ranunculuſes, and 
angmones, grow here naturally, and at- all 
ſeaſons. All the hills are covered with them; 
and thoſe who view them from the middle of 
the valley are almoſt tempted to believe that 
their declivities are ſo 0 many curtains; with 
which n wiſhed to to incloſe this Ry 
pot. 

Having aſeiijes to a ai of the 
- Higheſt hill, I could diſtinguiſh the city of 


Hebron, called by the Arabs El-Khail, from 


the name given it by Abraham. It is diſtant 
thirty miles from Jeruſalem, and twenty-four 
from Bethlehem. Its ancient celebrity un- 
- doubtedly merits particular attention z bur as it 
x fituated in chat part of Paleſtine which is 
moſt frequented by WE eee 
not e rg n = 5g hot ne" 
Tad 43 oo | with 
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with a ſtrong eſcort. I therefore contented 
_ myſelf with viewing it at a diſtance, and ſhall | 
in a few words relate every thing remarkable 
chat hiſtory has preſerved of it. 
Abraham, Sarah, Iſaac, Jacob, nals, 


and Leah were interred near its walls. . 
It was beſieged by Joſhua, and ſubdued, 27 


m ſuſtaining ſeveral deſperate aſſaults. It 
was declared a city of refuge, nnn 
the Levites for a habitation. 

After the death of Saul, David a 
place of his reſidence, and was here conde» 
erated king of Judah. 8 
Under the reign of the Latin Chriftians, 

| Hebron became an epiſcopal ſee, dependant 
” archbiſhopric of Petra in the deſart. 

St. Abraham was the firſt biſhop of it. 
| This city is at preſent inhabited by Jews 
and Mahometans, who both entertain a great 
veneration for it, There is here a pretty large 


by the Chriſtians. 

A trade is carried an at Hebron in al 
glaſs t5ys of different colours, ſuch as rings 
and globes, which are uſed for ornamenting 
the women and camels of the Arabs, as I have 


laid in the firſt chapter of this volume. | 
„„ Theſe 


moſque, which Was conſtructed, AS is ſaid, . | 
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' Theſe articles are ſent to Egypt, dais : 
part of Syria. Jaffa is the grand magazine | 
for them; and from thence they are tranſported 


to their different deſtinations. This glaſs is 
made from a kind of earth, which the Arabs | 
bring from a place lying towards the ſouth, and 
| ſituated at the diſtance of fifteen or "yy 
miles from Hebron, {4 nl os 1h 7? 
The neighbourhood of this as is moun- 
tainous and rugged, and abounds more with 7s 
wood than any other part of Paleſtine... 

On deſcending the hill I was b his 
priſed -to ſee in the valley about fifty' tents 
belonging to the Arabs, who come hither to 
feed their flocks. At» firſt I could not help 7 : 
being afraid; but a little reflection made me 
reſume my courage. As I could not avoid 
paſſing through them, I put on the beſt face 


poſſible; and accoſting them in a calm and 


poolite manner, aſked them for a little water. 

The anſwer which they returned made me ; 
perfectly eaſy ; and they not only offered 
me water, but requeſted me to accept ſome 
ilk. J then preſented them with a few 
pieces of money, which they received very 
than fully. Their ſchiek, or chief,” ſtill far- 
ther increaſed the good idea which I had 
+ = | formed 
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formed of them for he Ton get & freely with 
me, and accompanied me part of my gray. * 
had great reaſon therefore to congratulate my- 
ſelf on a rencontre which had at firſt filled 


me with nen, N 
7 
» 
| G 1 * 0 
THE END. 
WOT 55 
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